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Tris land of ours las been built up by immigration, 
and this system of filling up a country began ages ago. 
In this ancient continent, older by far in its present 
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THE 1MMIGRATION QUESTION. 
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VIEW OF CASTLE GAKDEN, 


THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION, 


| 


| the immigration from Europe. 
antedated history, when convulsions that did not affect 
America altered the western shores of Europe and sub- 


The earliest may have 


state than Europe, there must have been, from time | merged the islands and lands over which the Atlantic 


immemorial, emigrations of vast hordes and nations, so 
that successively each desirable bit of country was held 
by a different set of inhabitants. 
rising in the scale of civilization, acquiring arts, and 
showing progress in manufacture, in agriculture and in 


government, 
were swept 
aside by ruder 
and more war- 
like tribes, 
which, dis- 
lodged from 


their homes, 


swept down 
on the more 
peaceful and 


civilized, and 
therefore 
warlike, races. 

Every Indian 


less 


tribe in our 
land, when the 
white settlers 


first came, had 
a tale to tell of 
how its ances- 
tors came to 
the part of the 
country where 
they were 
found. They 
were but the 
descendants of 
emigrants from 
other parts. 
Then came 


Tribes which were | 
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MONEY EXCHANGE AT CASTLE GARDEN, 
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now rolls—lands that, in earlier days, gave a pathway for 
| hordes to pass to our continent. 
We all in this land now, except the red men, are emi- 
| grants from Europe or descendants of those who landed 
| here after the middle of the sixteenth century. 


The first 
emigrants were 
hardy, daring 
men, to seek 
to make homes 
in a new and 
untried world, 
where all but 
earth, air and 
water was new 
and strange ; 
where none of 
the animal and 
vegetable food 
supplies to 
which men 
were accus- 
tomed, could 
be found; 
where no cattle 
and sheep 
grazed in the 
meadows; 
where no fields 
of wheat or rye 
or barley nod- 
ded with the 
wind; where 
no orchards 
stood from year 
to year with 
ripening fruit. 
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THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION. 


Many of the first bodies of settlers, like the Spaniards 
in Virginia, or the English in Roanoke, or the French in 
Carolina, failed utte:ly and perished, except the few who 
escaped from a land that seemed accursed of God. But 
stouter and more enduring men undertook the task, and 
European emigration obtained a hold on the Atlantic 
coast that has never been lost. 

The moment permanent settlements were made, immi- 
gration began. 
broken up and cultivated. There was daily need of men 
to ply the mechanical arts, to run the smithy and the 
carpenter shop, to build the boats on which most of the 
early communication was carried on between the water- 
side settlements. 

Voluntary emigration furnished a steady increase ; but 
England soon began to send over men and women from 


the multitudes that crowded her jails, and after a civil | 


war, such as that of the Puritans against the Monarchy, 
prisoners taken in the field or inhabitants of whole dis- 
tricts were shipped to this country, to be sold as inden- 
tured servants fora term of years. The former were, of 
course, & sorry set, from whom little could be expected— 
idle, vicious and without any energy to begin a better 
life. The political prisoners were a better stock for a 
new country. The 50,000 healthy, industrious Irish 
women sent over by Cromwell, and the Scotch High- 
landers who met the English regulars at Preston Pans 
and Culloden, though they failed to win the day, were 
good stock to form after generations of stalwart patriotic 
citizens in this country. 

A third class of emigrants were .those who, in the last 
century, came over as what were called Redemptioners. 
As the sale of indentured servants had become common, 
this new system, based on it, arose. Vessels destined to 
obtain cargoes from America offered to take over those 
who wished to reach our shores, but lacked means to 
pay their passage money, under certain conditions. 

The ship gave them a passage and food during the 
voyage. For the amount thus due, each passenger had to 
redeem himself on arrival. If he had a friend, country- 
man or relative to pay the debt against him, he stepped 
forth on the land of his adoption a free man. If not, 
he was sold for the lowest term of years at which any one 
at the auction would agree to take him. The good me- 
chanic, or man who showed that he could readily make 
himself useful, was of course sold for a short term, 


while the unfortunate, out of whom a farmer thought. 
that he could not easily obtain enough labor to repay his | 


outlay,was knocked down for along term. This class of 
immigrants did not seem a very promising one. Yet all 
were not the shiftless set we would be apt to suppose 
them. Several of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were men who came over as Redemptioners, 
landing here without a penny, but they were men of 
some education, of great energy and perseverance, who 
soon rose to be leaders among their fellow-men. 
Naturally those sold as Redemptioners or indentured 
servants endeavored to escape from their condition of 
servitude, and the early newspapers of our country 
abound in advertisements for such fugitives, who some- 
times, perhaps, could justify their action by the harsh 
and cruel treatment to which they had been persistently 


subjected. We find an indication of the grade of some | 


Redemptioners in the fact that many became school- 
masters in different parts of the country, and occasionally 
a delver into the newspapers of the last century will light 


on an advertisement for a runaway schoolmaster, who | 


had not fully served out his time as a Redemptioner. 
'. The immigration to this country in the last century 


The forests were to be cleared, the land | 


| was large and widely distributed. There were no great 

ports at which all the commerce centred, and many towns, 
from Salem to Savannah, did a large foreign trade then 
compared to what they do now. 

The extent of the immigration in the last century may 
be judged from a few entries in the papers of the day. 
August 13th, 1735, a vessel at Portsmouth, N. H., with 
120 Irish passengers ; July, a vessel at Charleston, S. C., 
with 250 Swiss. At Philadelphia a single paper, in 
| August, 1736, notes the arrival of two vessels with 425 
passengers. The New York (Gazette, 13th-20th September, 
1736, notes the arrival of one ship with 345 passengers 
from Ireland, and exclaims, ‘‘One thousand souls in 
| twenty-four hours!’ The Snow Catharine, from Work- 

ington, Ireland, was wrecked on Cape Sable, and nearly 

one-half of her 202 passengers were lost. 

Great as this immigration was compared to the actual 
population of the colonies at that time, there seems to 
| have been no general system of legislation adopted to 
provide for making the immigrants useful to the little 
community. They seem to have been absorbed quickly 
and readily, and seldom to have become a burden. Mary- 
land, at that time fearful of any increase of its Catholic 
population, passed several Acts, imposing heavy and 
heavier fines on every Irish Papist imported into the pro- 
vince of the Baltimores ; but such checks on immigra- 

tion were rare and unusual. 

The number of very wealthy immigrants in early times 
was very small, and of those who came over with means, 
intending to create great estates or build up great mining 
or manufacturing interests, to continue in their families 
from generation to generation, scarcely enough suc- 
| ceeded to be at all remembered in our day. The Van 
Rensselaer family, in New York, is one of the few ex- 
ceptions ; while most, like Peter, Hasenclever, expended 
thousands in opening mines and works by which others 
ultimately profited. 

The immigrants were thus in the main equal, compara- 
tively, in means, and all except the Germans who settled 
| in Pennsylvania and the Upper Hudson and Mohawk, 
soon lost their own language, and after one or two gene- 
| rations their descendants could not be. distinguished 
| from those of English origin. 

The immigrants were thus readily absorbed in the 
general community, and no complaints seem to have been 
made in regard to them. Nothing in the newspapers or 
occasional writings of the colonial period shows any 
jealousy of the incoming immigration, or fear that the 
newcomers would fail to render themselves useful ac- 
cessions, or prove unfit to be absorbed into the body 
politic. 
| When the Revolutionary War raised the colonies to the 
| rank of a recognized nation under a republican govern- 
| ment, everything about it appealed to the people of the 
| Old World. Europe, crushed with debts, with new wars 
that rapidly came on, increasing the difficulties of pros- 
pering, or even eking out an existence, made emigration 
the only hope for thousands. A new country, where land 
was cheap beyond the dreams of men, where grinding 
landlords, oppressive taxation, standing armies, and pri- 
vileged clases were unknown, where every man could 
acquire wealth and position by industry and ability, was, 
in the eyes of the downtrodden, a new paradise. 

Beginning under the old Redemption system immigra- 
| tion to this country rapidly developed, and was fostered 
by our Government. It soon outgrew the old system, 
however, and vessels competed for the transportation of 
those who wished to come to America. Those who set- 
tled here saved up their earnings to send out for other 
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members of the family ; aud as the population on the 
soast began to send out detachments to occupy and 
improve the lands in the interior, emigration furnished 
numbers to join in each new settlement. 

The comfort of the passengers was little regarded by 
the owners or captains of ships, and their accommoda- 
tions were often little better than those of a slave in the 
yessels that bore the unhappy Africans on their involun- 
tary emigration to the shores of America. 

Some of the: earliest Acts of Congress in relation to 
immigrants were intended to check the inhumanity of 
this system. A law passed in March, 1819, limited the 
number of passengers that a vessel could carry to two 
passengers to every five tons of its bulk as ascertained by 
eustom-house measure. But in those days of sailing 
vessels, when voyages were of uncertain length, the suf- 
ferings on these ships were very great under the best cir- 
eumstances. The rate of emigration increased after the 
second war with Great Britain, yet in 1820 the number 
was only about 8,000 ; but in 1828 no fewer than 27,382 
arrived here. After 1831 the number made a sudden ad- 
vance from 22,000 to 60,000 in the famous cholera year. 
Ten years later, 104,565 arrived ; in 1847, 234,968; in 
1850 more than 300,000 came to swell our population, 
and in 1854 the immigrants numbered more than 400,000 ; 
but then came a falling off, and, in 1861, when our Civil 
War began, the statistics show less than 100,000. Then 
the figure rose again, and in 1872 was more than 437,000. 

When steamships became numerous, they began to 
take large numbers of emigrants as steerage passengers, 
aud their superior accommodations and quick passages 
soon secured almost the whole of the business, to the 
great advantage of humanity ; for though laws had been 
passed to secure the comfort of this class of passengers, 
the sailing vessels showed a terrible record of mortality, 
the deaths being fifteen in every thousand they carried, 
while the steamers lost only about one in a thousand. 

The vast immigration in time excited alarm in two dif- 
ferent degrees. It threw a vast quantity of skilled and 
unskilled labor on the market, and native-born mechanics 
especially began to feel the effect of the competition. This 
led to associations to endeavor to remedy the matter. As 
many of the immigrants were Roman Catholics, the in- 
crease of that religious body alarmed some of other de- 
nominations, and as many immigrants, especially Irish, 
availed themselves of existing laws to become citizens 
after the term of five years, their activity in politics gave 
additional umbrage. These grounds were the motive 
which led to the organization of the Native American 
party, subsequently called, popularly, the “‘ Know Nothing 
party.” Its main object was the extension of the term 
for naturalization to twenty-one years and the exclusion 
of Catholics from office. Yet though this party at times 
obtained local success, and more than once put forward a 
candidate for the Presidency, and led to alarming and de- 
structive riots, this organized hostility did not at all 
affect the increase of immigration. The hostility was, in 
fact, confined mainly to the Eastern States, while the 
West, which needed men to develop its resources, gladly 
welcomed the new-comers, and Germans especially 
pushed in that direction. Their numbers, at first small, 
became in time about half that from the British Isles, but 
in 1854 there were 215,000 from Germany to 160,253 from 
the British Isles. 

In view of the great influx of Swedes from Northern 
Europe and Italians from the South, at the present time 
it is curious to find that in 1823 only onc Swede arrived, 
and in 1832 only two Italians, while in 1882, 27,484 natives 
of Ttaly and 57,664 of Norway and Sweden entered the 
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gates of Castle Garden. At the present time Germany 
sends the largest number, England stands next, while 
Ireland occupies the third place in the list, though some- 
times it takes the second. The Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, Norway and Sweden, Italy, Russia, Scotland and 
Denmark, represent the other great sources of new 
population. Of 321,814 who arrived in 1886, about 
ninety-six thousand were from the British Isles, while 
more than twice that number were sent by Continental 
Europe. 

But Europe alone does not furnish all our immigrants. 
Asia, too, has begun to contribute largely to our pop- 
ulation, raising new questions, and calling for special 
legislative consideration and enactment. 

The development of California and the demand for 
labor there attracted the Chinese, and their numbers 
increased with great rapidity, so that, by 1874, 144,328 
had arrived. <A bad feature of this class was that they 
were really serfs, imported by large trading companies and 
controlled by them. Very few Chinese women came, and 
those who did were used for the worst purposes. Living 
apart, ignorant of our civilized social rules, or indifferent 
to them, these Chinese were, in a manner, not amenable 
to our laws. It was extremely difficult to trace or punish 
crime among them. There was soon a movement against 
the further introduction of this undesirable class. Then 
came a protest against cheap labor among the working 
class, und a protest against the heathen vices implanted 
on our land was made by many religious and moral citi- 
zens. Local violence followed, and Congress was called 
upon to regulate the system of importing Chinese. A 
law passed in 1885 expressly prohibited the importation 
of aliens for labor or service in this country, by contract 
or agreement, express or implied, parol or special. This 
was intended to apply to the Chinese immigration, but 
a church is at present arraigned under this law for making 
a contract with a clergyman in Europe to come over and 
help save their souls ! 

The Mormon progress in Utah, with its shameless re- 
vival of polygamy, has been mainly built up by immigra- 
tion, planned, concerted and fed by Mormon agents in 
Europe, and, to a great extent, in Scandinavia. The 
Mormon system grew by the neglect of Congress to 
check it, till it had acquired a strength making its sup- 
pression difficult. Recent laws have aimed to suppress 
polygamy, but as long as unfortunate women are openly 
introduced into the country, under sanction of Govern- 
ment, to be forwarded to Utah, the evil must increase. 
To check their entrance into the country seems to many 
the only effectual means of checking the fprther increase 
of polygamy. 

The system of government in Russia and some other 
European countries has created a vast network of secret 
revolutionary societies, in which the principles adopted 
and propagated at last reached the point of aiming at 
the abolition of all rights in personal or real property, 
and of all government. Many of these Communists, 
Nihilists and Anarchists have sought refuge in the 
United States, and, as has been shown at Chicago, dis- 
seminate their ideas and extend their organization mainly 
among the Continental element here. They show as 
great a hostility to the existing social and political life 
of this country as they do to the most arbitrary and 
tyrannical monarchical institutions in Europe. To meet 
this new difficulty means are yet to be devised. 

As New York became the great port where the immi- 
gration from Europe centred, the State, in 1847, created 
a Board of Commissioners of Emigration, and required 
every ship bringing immigrants to pay a certain sum per 
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head for each. This money was used by the Commis- ; passes them toward the registering-clerk. Here each one 


sioners of Emigration to protect alien passengers from 


is asked his or her name, place of birth and destination, 


fraud and imposition, to advise them how to reach their | the replies being entered in an enormous ledger. Then 


destination, and, as far as possible, see to their welfare. 
All alien passengers for whom the rate was paid were, 


in case 


their hands. The 
building at the 


Battery known as 
Castle Garden, be- 
came the receiving 
place for all immi- 
grants, and contin- 
ues so to this day. 
For the sick and 
helpless large and 
well - fitted build- 
ings were erected 
on Ward's Island, 
Under the manage- 
ment of this Board 
great good was 
done; the poor- 
houses of the 
country were re- 
lieved of recently 
arrived immi- 
grants, and these 
newcomers gener- 
ally protected from 
fraud, and enabled 
to reach the homes 
they had selected, 
in most cases, soon 
became thriving 
and prosperous, 
according to their 
capacity. = 
Castle Garden, 
the great centre of 
the immigration 
into this country, 
presents a strange 
and picturesque 
scene worthy of 
study. Under the 
system built up 
by years of ex- 
perience, these 
thousands of men, 
women, and chil- 
dren, arriving gen- 
erally ignorant of 
the language and 
ways of the coun- 
try, are rapidly 
parceled out, some 
conducted to the 
steamboat or rail- 


of sickne-s or 
years after their arrival, to be supported or relieved by 
the Commissioners of Emigration out of the funds in ! 


want occurring within five 


but courteously responded to. 


LEAL 


SCANDINAVIAN IMMIGRANTS FOR UTAH, 


comes the question of departure—trains, boats, ete. 

and the queries, uttered in French, Italian, Irish, Danish, 
Finnish, Russian, and fifty different diaiects, are briefly 
Those who propose re- 
maining in New York emerge into the Battery Park, and 


are cared for by 
the agents of the 
Inman Line, who 
see them safely 
housed in respeet- 
able boarding- 
houses. Those 
who are compelled 
to wait for the 
evening trains for 
the West and 
South encamp in 
the rotunda, gypsy 
fashion, and sit, 
sprawl, crouch 
and lie in every 
attitude of indo- 
lent nonchalance. 
Some of these 
groups are in- 
tensely pictur- 
esque. The quaint 
costumes of Dan- 
ish and German 
villages, the rich 
colors of Conne- 
mara clovks, and 
the thousand and 
one hues of éne 
beribboned lassies 
of many climes, 
blend in glowing 
contrasts. Meals 
are partaken of; 
the “tay” is wet 
and the lager is 
foamed; children 
romp and play; 
the old people 
doze, and the 
younger take up 
the thread of the 
flirtations com- 
menced on the 
bounding billows, 
and resolve to 
make the most of 
their time ere the 
bitter word of 
parting. The hour 
at length arrives 
when it becomes 
necessary to move 


road lines, others sent to Ward's Island; others kept | toward the train, and then there is a mighty upheaval 
till friends arrive, or applications for various kinds of | of human forms and human impedimenta. 


labor take them from the employment bureau. Licensed 
boarding - houses receive those who have to wait here, 
and at every step there are agencies to prevent fraud and 


imposition. 


When the immigrants reach Castle Garden, they pass 
in single file into the rotunda, and the police officer 


The shipping interests struggled earnestly against the 
laws of New York, and ultimately obtained a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, on the 21st of March, 


1876, declaring the whole system of New York to bea 


violation of the Constitution of the United States, as inter- 
fering with the éxclusive right of Congress to regulate 
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ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS ON THEIR WAY FROM CASTLE GARDEN TO A RAILWAY DEPOT, 
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foreign commerce. The case had been elaborately argued, 
and was long under consideration by the Justices. Mil- 
ler, Justice, delivering the opinion of the Court, said in 
regard to the Legislature of New York : 


“We are of opinion that this whole subject has been confided | 


to Congress by the Constitution; that Congress can more appro- 
priately, and with more acceptance, exercise it than any other body 
known to our law, State or National; that by providing a system 
of laws in these matters, applicable to all ports, and to all vessels, 


a serious question, which has long been matter of contest and | 


eomplaint, may be effectually and satisfactorily settled.” 


But in the court of common sense it would seem 
sound reasoning to hold that a power so indefinite that 
Congress had for eighty-nine years neglected to exercise 
it, although the cries of suffering humanity and the wel- 
fare of the whole country demanded action, ought to be 
considered as abdicated and waived. 

This decision, given in hesitating tones, affected not 
only the State of New York, but all other States on the 
Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Pacific; threw 
their ports open, and left them unprotected against the 
introduction of panpers and criminals, while it de- 


prived the immigraut of every shield against fraud and | 


oppression. 

But Congress, which had for eighty-nine years been in- 
different to the suffering and the welfare of the millions 
who poured into this country, which had shown its dis- 
regard whether these newcomers were to be made into 
good and valuable citizens or allowed to add new im- 
petus to the increase of the pauper and criminal classes, 
was not to be roused to action by any decision of the 
Supreme Court. The subject afforded no opportunity 
for the creation of lucrative offices ; it merely concerned 
the public welfare; a topic well adopted for rhetorical 
treatment, but not of a character to influence public 
business. 

The result of the decision on the Commissioners of 
Emigration was disastrous. Their means of doing good 
were at once cut off, and not only that—they were at once 
sued by the great shipping companies for the money 
which they had received and expended for the benefit of 
the immigrants. As the shipping companies always 
included the tax in the passage money, decisions in their 
favor would have put into the coffers of the steamsbip 


lines money which came really from the immigrants, but | 


which would never be refunded to them. 

The Commissioners of Emigration at once applied to 
Congress to pass a law similar in effect to that which the 
experience of years had placed on the statute-book of 
New York, and applied also for a law to relieve them from 
inequitable suits against them in name, but really against 
ihe State of New York, whose agents they were. 


On the 19th of June, 1878, Congress did indeed pass an | 


Act preventing any such actions, but it was not till July 
22d, 1882, that Congress passed an Act regulating the 
ereat matter of immigration. 

Meanwhile the State of New York, with greater human- 
ity and a higher sense of the national good, maintained 
the Commissioners of Emigration and enabled them to 
continue in some degree the beneficent work which had 


for years done honor to the high-minded and unblemished | 


men who directed it. From 1876 to 1880 the General 
Government, or ungovernment, did nothing to relieve New 
York of this burden so generously assumed, and not till 
the State had expended more than six hundred thousand 
dollars did the United States establish an ‘“‘ Immigrant 
Fund,” arising from a tax of fifty cents per head levied 
under an Act of Augnst 3d, 1882. 

Tke Acts of Congréss were scarcely dry when suits 


| 


were begun to declare them unconstitutional, and the Su- 
preme Court was asked to stultify itself by declaring Acts 
unconstitutional which it had declared it the power and 
duty of Congress to pass. The Court again, by the same 
Justice Miller as its mouthpiece, on the 8th of December, 
1884, gave its decision that the Acts of 1882 were con- 
stitutional. But the funds provided by the Acts of Con- 
gress are totally inadequate to the wants of the Commis- 
sion, and much of the good it formerly accomplished it is 
now unable to effect. 

There are thus various questions coming up before the 
people in regard to future immigration—whether further 
immigration is to be encouraged ; or whether checks are 
to be placed upon it, further than those which already 
prevent the landing of those who, by reason of their con- 
dition as convicts, paupers, or persons unable to acquire 
a living, are almost certain to become a public burden ; 
whether the Chinese and Mormon questions can be fur- 


| ther solved by additional legislation ; and whether An- 


archism can be checked by excluding the propagators of 
its doctrines. 

The question, also, arises whether a revision of the 
naturalization laws is required to prevent Mormon and 
Anarchist leaders from employing their dupes, still igno- 
rant of the real spirit and tendency of our liberal govern- 
ments, to control elections, defeat needed legislation, 
and promote, as far as in them lies, a return to chaos, by 
dissolving all the bonds that blend men together in 
Christian society. , 

Naturalization is sure to come up. A general law of 
Congress will effect comparatively little, as even for 
national offices the qualifications of electors are in many 
cases those necessary to vote for the most popular branch 
of the State Legislature. And as the Western States con- 
fer this right on actual settlers, irrespective of United 
States naturalization, Congressional laws will not materi- 
aily affect them unless the Constitution of the United 
States is amended. 

There are, thus, a number of questions regarding immi- 
gration which call loudly for a general systematic and 
philosophical treatment of the whole subject, after full 
discussion, by the ablest of our statesmen. If thé topic 
is consigned to neglect, as it has been too frequently by 
Congress, evils of no little magnitude may suddenly come 
upon us to add weight to the growing sentiment that 
the General Government, as at present organized, is a 


| detriment, not an aid, to the general progress of the 


country. 

There will, of course, be a wide range for opinion from 
those who hold all check on immigration unwise and 
impolitic; maintaining that it is impossible to decide 
whether the man who comes penniless, with a strong will 
and determination to succeed, or the man who comes in 
the cabin with abundant means, is likely to be a public 
charge or a general benefit to the country. If men sold 
on the docks as Redemptioners, in the old time, rose to 
be members of the body which shaped the destinies of 


| America, held the spontaneous allegiance of the people 


and maintained a seven years’ war against the greatest 
power in Europe, why cannot the man who, to-day, steps 
penniless on the dock achieve as much? They point to 
the many who come with means, but who are paupers in 


| a few years from want of thrift and judgment, injudiecious 


investments, rash speculation, over-confidence in others. 
In the brain of a cripple may be inventions to surpass 
those of Edison. As no one can read the future, or tell 
what the innate capacities may develop into under our 
system, why refuse any man an opportunity ? 

Others, at the other extreme, would require from every 
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emigrant a police certificate from his last residence, 
eountersigned by the American Consul, that the bearer 
has never been a convict, or pauper, or placed under 
police supervision as a dangerous character. 

In 1798, during the Administration of John Adams, 
Congress passed the famous Alien Act, by which the Pre- 
sident was authorized to expel any alien plotting against 
the peace. This Act drew great obloquy on the Federal 
party, and the popular mind has been strongly opposed to 
jntrusting any such powers to the General Government ; 
but early in the present session of Congress, Mr. Adams, 
of Chicago, introduced a Bill giving the President power 
to banish revolutionary aliens plotting against the peace 
and safety of the state. 
be to invest the Courts with power to act summarily in 
such cases, and there is a growing conviction that the 
Government should provide some means by which it may 
protect itself from aliens who are professed revolution- 


isis, and whose only occupation is to undermine the | 


Government. 

Others would wish some steps taken to disabuse the 
ignorant women brought over by the Mormon agents to 
swell the number of polygamous wives in Utah, and 
show the poor creatures that they are going to do what 
the laws of the country forbid, and what must ultimately 
entail misery on them, and cover themselves and their 
ehildren with disgrace and shame. Others would counsel 
the passage of an Act applicable to all Territories, under 
which any woman, not the sole legal wife of a husband, 
who bears a child, may be arrested and sent out of the 
Territory to her native place, here or abroad, the cost of 
transportation to be levied on the putative father of the 
ehild ; and requiring copies of such statute, in their own 
language, to be distributed to all women landing here, 
that they may not claim to have acted in ignorance of 
the law. 

The Chinese question is yet in a crude state on the 
statute - books, and many improvements will be sug- 
gested. 

From all sides, therefore, comes a call for a statesman- 
like treatment of immigration, and the host of questions 
that have already arisen or may soon arise in regard to it. 
The prospect, sooner or later, of a great war in Europe, 
that will swell the influx of newcomers, makes it impera- 
tive to prepare in advance, and not patch up matters by 
ill-advised and hasty legislation. 


OLD COINS UNEARTHED. 


Ir is without precedent in the annals of treasure-trove 
to have 12,267 coins unearthed ; but (says the Architect) 


last year four workmen were lucky in finding that num- | 


ber in Ross’s Court, Upper Kirkgate, Aberdeen, and it has 
been decided by the Treasury to pay the proportionate 
sum for them. They were found in a metal pot eleven 


inches high and thirty-two inches in circumference at | 
The coins are mainly English pennies | 


the widest part. 
er sterlings of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Nearly one-half, or 5,883, come from the London Mint, 
and 3,179 from Canterbury. The Durham 
nishes 1,115, and several are from the mints of Berwick, 
Bristol, Bury St. Edmunds, Chester, Exeter, Kingston 
(Hull), Lincoln, Newcastle and York. 
nine from Dublin, and twenty-one from Waterford. The 
Irish coins are of peculiar interest, as they want the tri- 
angle, which was supposed to be characteristic of them. 
Some foreign counterfeit coins were also in the heap. 
The Scottish coins number only 132. The theory of 


Mint fur- | 


There are fifty- | 


The more favorable plan would | 


a 


Mr. A. Walker is that the pot was buried during Baliol’s 
War and the invasion of Scotland by Edward III., and 
the skill of the packers is evident when we know that, 


after lying for five centuries in the earth, not more than 
200 coins were illegible. 


UNCERTAINTIES. 
By May Propyn, 
Pink linen bonnet, 
Pink cotton gown, 
Roses printed on it, 
Hands burnt brown. 
Oh! blithe were all the piping birds, and the golden-belted bees, 
And blithe sang she on the doorstep, with her apron full of peas. 


Sound of seythe and mowing, 
Where buttercups grew tall; 
Sound of red kine lowing, 
And early miikmaid’s call. 
Sweet she sang on the doorstep, with the young peas in her lap, 
And he came whistling up the lane, with the ribbons in his cap, 


“You called me a bad penny 
That wouldn’t be sent away— 
But here's good-by to you, Jenny, 
For many and many a day, 
There’s talk of cannon and killing— 
Nay, never turn so white! 
And I’ve taken the king’s shilling — 
I took it last night.” 
Oh! merry, merry piped the thrushes up in the cherry-tree. 
But dumb she sat on the doorstep, and out thro’ the gate went he. 


Scent of hay and Summer; 
Red evening sky; 
Noise of fife and drummer; 
Men marching by. 
The hay will be carried presently, and the cherries gathered all, 
And the corn stand yellow in the shocks, and the leaves begin to fall, 


Perhaps some evening after, 
With no more song of thrush, 
The lads will cease their laughter, 
And the maids their chatter hush; 
And word of blood and battle 
Will mix with the sound of the flail, 
And lowing of the cattle, 
And clink of the milking-pail; 
And one will read half fearful 
A list of names aloud; 
And a few will stagger tearful 
Out of the little crowd; 
And she, perhaps, half doubting, 
Half knowing why she came, 
Will stand among them, pouting, 
And hear, perhaps, his name— 
Will weep, perhaps, a little, as she wanders up the lane, 
And wish one Summer morning were all to do agatn. 


“A WOMAN’S PROMISE.” 


Mr. Danret 8S. Dickinson, formerly United States 
Senator from New York, who was very fond of saying 
sharp things, sometimes gave offense by his witticisms 
when he least expected to do so. One day, when he was 
walking moodily along the street in Albany at the time 
Silas Wright was Governor, he met Mrs. Wright, the 
Governor’s wife. 

Observing his abstracted air, the lady said, in a jocu- 
lar manner: ‘‘ What does a man think of when he is 
thinking of nothing ?” 

‘*Of a woman’s promise,” responded Mr. Dickinson. 

“Well done, Senator,” said Mrs. Wright, who passed 
on, but did not forget Mr. Dickinson’s remark. 

Some time afterward he requested her to help him to 
persuade the Governor to appoint a friend to office, 
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reminding her at the same time that she had promised | 
to aid him whenever he should ask for her assistance. 
‘That is true, Senator,” she replied ; ‘‘ but of course 
it was nothing.” | 
‘“* How is that ?” exclaimed Dickinson, much surprised. 
‘* Because it was a woman’s promise, don’t you know ?” 
The Senator did know, and he had to tell his friend 
that the ‘‘adverse influences ’’ were so strong that the | 


coveted appointment could not be obtained for him. | 


MADAME NECKER AND GIBBON THE HISTORIAN. 


unmaidenly, seem to prove passionate affection, while he 
responded with studied coldness and constraint. 


“ MonstEvur,” she wrote, ** I blush at the application lam now 


| going to make; I would willingly hide it from you; I would also 


hide it from myself. Is it possible, good heavens! that an inno- 
cent heart should so far bemean itself? What a humiliation! | 
have had greater troubles, but never one that I have felt so 
keenly. I cannot help it, and in spite of myself I feel as if I 
had lost my head. My own peace of mind exacts that I should 


| make this effort, and if I lose this present opportunity I shall 


MADAME NECKER AND GIBBON THE 
HISTORIAN. 


THERE has never been any doubt among those who 
have known anything about French society in the last 
century that Madame Necker was an interesting woman. 
To some, indeed, her principul interest may seem to be 
that she happened to be the beloved of avery remarkable ! 
lover, the wife of a very re- 
markable husband, and the 


never have another. Whenever I have had a moment’s relaxation, 
my heart, ever ready to torment itself, has always imagined your 
signs of coldness to be proofs of your delicacy of feeling. For the 


| last flve years I have been indulging in this idle fancy in the most 


exceptional way; but at last, romantic as I may be, I am now con- 
vinced of my error. Upon my knees I beseech you to dissuade a 
maddened heart. Make a frank avowal of your complete indiffer- 


| ence tome, I shall then beina position to govern my own actions, 


Certainty will bring with it the repose for which I am anxiously 
longing. If you refuse me this mark of openness you will be the 
most contemptible of men; for God, who sees my heart, and who 
loves me though He tries me~ 
God, I say, will punish you in 


mother of a very remarkable 
daughter. But, however in- 
solent a game Fortune may 
choose to play, she does not 
usually put in such a group 
of relations a person who is 
not remarkable herself. 

Till recently, Suzanne Cur- 
chod, or Madame Necker, can 
searcely be said to have been 
intimately known. We had 
spiteful accounts of her by 
people who were envious of 
her beauty, her salon, her 
husband's wealth; adoring 
accounts of her by people 
who liked to eat her dinners 
and sit at her feet, and enig- 
matical accounts of her by 
the lover who left her and the 
daughter of whom she was 
jealous, or who was jealous of 
hor. 

Some of the points of chief 
interest are, perhaps, the ques- 
tion of Suzanne Curchod’s en- 
gagement with Gibbon, the 
famous historian, that of her 
marriage with Necker, that of her relations with the 
frequenters of her salon in Paris, and that of her affec- 
tion for her daughter. 

Nobody could think well of Gibbon’s admitted deser- 
tion of Mademoiselle Curchod ; but still, as the historian 
tells the story, he himself seems to be almost blameless, 
and the lady, though not in the least blameworthy, yet 
capable of allowing her affections to be blighted with a 
rather singular sangfroid. Documents now produced 
establish beyond doubt the fact that Gibbon heartlessly, 
or, at the best, thoughtlessly, left the girl whom he loved 
without’ tidings of him, and without knowing whether 
her engagement held or not, for four whole years ; that | 
he then, in a very shuffling and unsatisfactory manner, | 

| 


announced his inability to marry her; that, so far from 
taking the matter with ‘‘cheerfulness and tranquillity,” 
she continued to hope against hope for a year longer ; 
and that when, at the end of that time (five years from 
the original engagement), Gibbon returned to Lausanne, 
she addressed him in terms, which, though by no means 


MADAME NECEER, 


spite of my prayers, if there is the 
slightest prevarication in your an- 
swer, or if by your silence you 
treat carelessly my peace of mind 
as though it were a plaything.” 

‘ 


The tone’ of his reply,’ 
which is not preserved, may 
be judged from her next 
letter : 


“A sepuration of five years did 
not do so much to alter my feel- 
ings as what has lately taken 
place. I could have wished that 
you had written to me sooner, or 
that your last letter but one had 
been couched in a different tone, 
Exalted ideas, when they are sup- 
ported by an appearance of virtue, 
may lead one into great errors, 
You might well have spared me 
five or six that are now irrepar- 
able, and which will for ever de- 
termine my lot in this life. I know 
as well as you that what I am now 
Saying may appear to be neither 
delicate nor kind-hearted, Fora 
long time past I have lost my self- 
control, but I am pleased to find 
that I still have enough left to me 
to feel the bitterness with which I 
now reproach you. I would, at 
the same time, ask your pardon, 
and beg that you do not distress yourself at my unhappiness. 
My father and mother are dead. What chance can hope offer to 
me? It was not to you that I sacrificed my home, but to an 
imaginary creature, who never existed but in a mind such as 
mine, crack-brained with romance; for as soon as your letter un- 
deceived me, you were then to me no more than any other man, 
and, after having been the only one for whom I could fevl attache 
ment, you became one of those for whom I had the least ineli- 
nation, because you are the most unlike my beau-ideal of a senti- 
mental lover, And you are the only one who can recompense me. 
Carry out your plans, of which you have given me the outlines. 
Join your friendship to that which my other friends have pro- 


| fessed for me, You will find me as open-hearted, as kind, and at 


the same time as indifferent, to you as Iam towerd them. You 
may believe me when I say that it is not petulance that makes me 
speak in this way. If I make use of this last term—no matter how 
true it be—it is only to assure you that my heart, in the end, will 
save yours, My conduct and my sentiments have deserved your 
esteem and your friendship. Let me reckon upon the one and 
upon the other, so that henceforward there be no further question 
of our late intimacy.” 


The cautious Gibbon wrote, after a delay of some three 
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weeks, an answer, from which the following sentences 
are extracted : 


“ MADEMOISELLE: Must you still continue to offer me happi- 
ness which prudence compels me to refuse ? I have lost your af- 
fection, though I still possess your friendship. In giving me that, 
you do me so much honor that I have no room for doubt. I accept 
it, mademoiselle, as a valuable exchange for mine, which is most 
perfectly yours, and as a treasure whose value I know so well that 
I can never part with it. But of our correspondence, made- 
moiselle; if I feel all its 
pleasures, I perceive, also, 
allithe dangers. I feel this 
as regards myself, and I 
fear for both of us. Pray 
Jet my silence protect me, 
Excuse my fears, made- 
moiselle. I think they are 
not unfounded.” 


No more passed till 
the pair met one day 
at Ferney, when Gib- 
bon’s cold manner 
stung the lady into 
writing a bitter and 
passionate letter. 


THE WIDOW’S 
; BABY. 


By K, F, Hitt, 


Any unfortunate be- 
ing who ever attempted 
to smuggle anything 
from the Continent and 
fell into the hands of 
Captain Peter Mug- 
gins, of Her British 
Majesty’s Customs, on 
landing at Dover, never 
forgot the affair. 

The captain was the 
one to vindicate the 
honor of the said Brit- 
ish Majesty. He was a 
short, stout, ‘red-faced, 
well-fed and exceeding 
ill-tempered son of 
Mars. His martial 
tread and loud-voiced 
oaths did not convey 
the idea of a carpet- 
knight, yet he had 
never faced the foe, nor 
“sought for glory even 
at the cannon’s mouth.” 
No, he had contented 
himself with filling the 
Queen’s Tobacco - pipe, 
as the kiln where con- 
traband goods are 
burned is somewhat 
profanely styled. 

He was not only a caution ‘ to evil-doers,” but ulso a 
terror, instead of a protection, of those who did well. 

He had a pale-faced, shrinking wife, and a trembling, 
spirit-broken daughter. 

He was that meanest of all things—a domestic tyrant 
to helpless women ; for his only son had long ago been 
driven from home after being persecuted almost into his 
grave by petty tyrannies, 


Of course, when the boy left home his mother and 
sister were forbidden ever to hold any intercourse with 
him. 

However, this had nothing to do with the widow and 
her baby. 

Captain Peter Muggins had for a long time boasted 
that so much as a ‘piece of lace—no, nor a cigar, by 
gad !” had ever escaped his vigilance, 
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THE WIDOW’'S BABY.—‘‘ HE PROVED TO BE ONE MASS OF SMUGGLED GOODS ADROITLY BUILT 
TOGETHER ON THE FOUNDATION OF A BOTTLE OF THE BEST FRENCH BRANDY. 


He openly scoffed at other officers whose hearts were 
touched by the smiles of sweet womankind, or the cigars 
and French brandy of the stronger sex. 

His virtue was incorruptible, his hawklike glances 
searching to the last extent. He emptied the trunks of 


fair maidens and blushing brides; he scattered their 
belongings far and wide, and took with ruthless hands 
| their silken hose and dainty gloves, their fine perfume 
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and cobweb lace, all to go into the ugly black kiln and 
be burned remorselessly for the good of the British Lion 
with a big L. 

“They can’t humbug me /” he was wont to exclaim. 
“‘T am none of your confounded puppies who won’t seize 
anything because it belongs to a pretty girl. I’m Her 
Majesty’s official, and I’m devoted to the service, by gad ! 
Duty before sentiment, by Jove !” 

The captain lived on with credit and renown, and one 
day he was waiting the arrival of the steamer from France 
in a thick, cold fog, and he was in very bad humor. 

That day he had made a discovery which caused his red 
face to turn crimson, and his ugly, queer, overfed eyes 
to stick out from the beds of wrinkles by which they 
were surrounded. His wife received letters from her 
uofortunate son ! 

She had been caught in the very act of reading one, 
and crying —‘‘ Yes, by King Arthur! crying over it !” 

He gave her and his daughter such a lecture, garnished 
by such a profane expenditure of Scriptural language, 
that he felt satisfied when he left them, for their misery 
was sufficient, if it had been properly spread out, to 
make a whole city wretched. 

The captain was prepared to ‘fix’ any one who car- 
ried ashore one cigar, or one inch of lace, a pair of gloves, 
or any other item. 

As he stood thus, watching the coming ashore of the 
passengers with a ‘‘ stony British stare,” he espied a lady 
who walked with the gentle, appealing, uncertain step of 
a young widow. 

She was followed by a nurse, wearing the cap and 
apron of a French bonne; and in the arms of this nurse 
was a baby, in long and flowing white robes. 

. The captain was on the alert. 

The lady came up to him, and, throwing back her long 
crape vail, addressed him in deep, musical accents ; 

**You are the custom officer, sir ?” 

*‘T am,” responded the captain, rather gruffly. 

Now, the widow was sufficiently beautiful to disarm 
even the ill-nature of Captain Muggins, and just the style 
of beauty he would be sure to admire. 

The captain was blonde, of a highly aggravated, 
mashed-turnips style of blondness. His hair, aggressive 
eyebrows, and bristling mustache and whiskers, were all 
of the same bue. A friend might call them auburn, but 
spinster ladies from whom he had ruthlessly wrested 
gloves, laces, etc., called him a “ carroty old fox !” and 
suffered no pangs of conscience from applying such a 
term to his hirsute adornments. 

The widow was beautiful, with a clear brown eye—or 
rather two of them—velvet-lidded, heavy-fringed, full and 
languid, prone to be cast down modestly and upraised 
suddenly, to the no small confusion of the luckless male 
bystander. 

She wore the full attire of woe. A small crape bonnet, 
with a slight frost-work of white under its brim, rested on 
her glossy black hair. Such hair !—waving and shining 
and blue-black. 

Her brow, so smooth and broad, was undisfigured by 
lunatic fringe or bang. Her eyebrows were black and 
delicate, but straight, not arched. Her nose might be a 
trifle large, but it was beautifully formed and clearly 
chiseled ; and her mouth was beautiful, the lips so full, 
so heartlike in their proud arch, their coloring so fresh 
and rich. 

Then her complexion was of a soft, rnddy, indescriba- 
ble brunette tint, impossible to picture in words, but 
wholly charming ; her chin was so finely molded and her 
throat full and round. 


| fore. 


Altogether, the irascible captain thought, ‘‘ Gad! the 
finest woman I’ve seen for years!” For the widow's 
form fully equaled her face, and she was handsomely 
dressed. : 

‘‘Tam, madame,” he repeated. 
gage ?” 

‘‘Here itis. I am alone—that is, with the exception of 
my nurse and baby. I have to travel so much now, and 
always alone.” 

Tears seemed very close to the widow’s lovely eyes, and 
a mournfully appealing tone touched even the ironclad 
heart of Captain Muggins. 

‘‘All right, ma’am. Have nothing to declare, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘‘Nothing. Please examine my trunks, for I long to 
rest, and my baby has been quite seasick, poor darling !" 

The trunks were examined carefully ; for, however fine 
a woman the widow migiit be, ‘‘duty before sentiment * 
was the captain’s motto. 

Nothing was found, and the trunks were passed. 

The widow took her baby from the nurse’s arms and 
hushed it to sleep, as it had evinced signs of disquietude 
by beginning to whimper. 

**A fine child, ma’am,’ 
babies like poison. 

**Is he not beautiful, my Henri ?—the image of his dear 
—oh !” a sob completed the sentence. 

He was beautiful—at least as much as could be séen of 
him, for he was one mass of lace and embroidery, his rosy 
face half concealed by a filmy vail. 

‘He is a fine fellow—how old might he be ?” the cap. 
tain’s parboiled eyes shone with interest ; he admired the 
widow more every moment. 

*‘Seven months to-morrow—poor little darling! te 
think how much he has traveled !” 

**He has, ma’am ?” 

‘** Yes ; by his dear father’s very strange will, I live six 
weeks in Paris and six in England, alternately.” 

‘**Rather troublesome for you, ma’am.” 

**Oh, I don’t mind for myself,” said the bewitching 
widow, with a swift upward flash of her adorable eyes; 
“but my poor little boy—fancy, I might risk his health, 
might even lose him,” here she seemed about to give way 
to her feelings, but just then as the captain murmured, 
**Oh, I hope not,” sympathetically, the bonne came up to 
say that the carriage waited, and with a hurried ‘ Thank 
you so much— good-by,” the beautiful widow disap- 
peared. 

*‘Ah ! that’s something like a woman !” ejaculated the 
captain, as he resumed his official duties. He felt that 
Providence had been guilty of gross injustice in not pro- 
viding him with just such a wife, instead of poor, faded, 
weak-eyed, heart-broken Mrs. Muggins. 

In three weeks the beautiful widow returned to France, 
and in six weeks she again had her luggage examined by 
the captain, who became more deeply interested than be- 
This sort of thing continued for nearly a year. 
Captain Muggins was now violently enamored of the 
lovely widow, who long ago had informed him that her 
name was Mrs. Cecil, and that her husband's death had 
left her very wealthy, though sadly inconvenienced by 
the terms of his strange will. 

Master Henri throve apace ; he grew wonderfully large 
and heavy, and was a remarkably good baby—so quiet. 

“He is quite a sailor, ” said the captain, as he stood 
examining the trunks after rather a stormy voyage. 

‘Yes ; and, poor darling, he cried so very dreadfully 
during the passage, he is quite worn out.” 

When the widow and the captain had been acquainted 


“Where is your lug- 


’ 


said the captain, who hated 
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a year or 80, the head officer of the department sent for 
Captain Muggins one day. 

He received him in his private office, and remarked, as 
soon as he saw him : 

“T sent for you, Muggins, for I know you are very 
sharp.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” replied the captain, pleased by the 
compliment. 

‘‘ Well, Muggins, I have something rather unpleasant 
to say.” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

The captain felt rather alarmed. 

‘“‘T’ve received information that a noted smuggler has 
been getting ahead of us fora year, bringing over dia- 
monds, laces, ete. —thousands of pounds’ worth of valu- 
ables. I have known it for some time ; but, though I’ve 
tried every way, I’m blowed if I can spot him.” 

The captain’s face grew redder. 

“T hope, sir, that you don’t imagine I neglect my 
duty ?” he said, humbly. 

Like all other bullies, he was a great coward. 

‘“‘No, I don’t. But it is quite possible that some one 
has been a little too smart for you.” 

‘“‘T scarcely think that possible,” said the captain. 

“Well, well, the thing is that the game is going on, 
and I want to tell you what Iam going to do. I’ve sent 
to Scotland Yard for one of their sharpest men, and he'll 
be on the wharf the next trip.” 

No crimson dye of Eastern fame could equal the tint of 
Captain Muggins’s face. 

A detective put on his wharf—to overlook him / 

He dared not offer a remonstrance, but any one who 
knew him could jndge for themselves what a nice time 
his wife and daughter would enjoy when he returned to 
his home, as they were always the helpless victims of 
his fury when any indignity was put upon him by out- 
siders. 

He left the office and returned to his duties. His blood 
boiled with indignation, and he scarcely replied to the 
many questions asked him during the day by those with 
whom he came in contact through his official position. 

When the steamer arrived and her passengers flowed 
ashore in a stream, the captain espied the widow advanc- 
ing with her usual smile, her nurse and her baby. 

“Ah, how are you, my friend ?” said the charmer, in 
her usual soft, melodious accents. 

“Well, thank you. How is Master Henri ?” 

“Oh, 80 well, so beautiful !” 

The trunks were passed, and, after a few pleasant 
words, the widow prepared to depart, but just as Julie, 
the Jonne, had announced the carriage, a quiet-looking 
man, in a salt-and-pepper suit, stepped up and Jaid a 
profane hand on the beautiful shoulder of the charming 
Wilow, 

“ Caught again, Iky !” he said, in a pleasant manner. 

The widow started. She glanced around in terror— 
alarm. 

“No use, Iky,” said the salt-and-pepper man. 
been wondering why you kept so quiet. 
boy.” 

The captain stood by in speechless amazement while 
the detective arrested the beautiful widow. 

And the baby, Master Henri, what of him ? 

He was disrobed of his lace and his embroidery, and he 
proved to be one mass of smuggled goods, adroitly built 
together on the foundation of a bottle of the best French 
brandy, and furnished with a waxen face and an appa- 
tatus to make a noise resembling the cry of an infant. 

The captain is still employed as an officer of Her 
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Majesty's Customs, but he is more humble, for his beauti-. 
ful widow was a smart young smuggler from Paris. He 
was singularly handsome and made up well as a woman, 
and he had brought thousands of pounds’ worth of valu- 
ables through right before the redoubtable captain’s 
nose; and as long as the captain lives he will never 
hear the last of the widow's baby. 


GREAT MEMORIES. 


Tue history of the world has been dotted with the 
names of those who have possessed remarkable memories. 
As far back as the remote periods of antiquity, we are 
told, there lived men who were famous for their wonder- 
ful powers of recollection. 

Mozart, when only thirteen years old, played from one 
hearing a new opera, which had been composed ex- 
pressly to test his skill. A writer, referring to this inci- 
dent, says : “‘ He not only reproduced the opera—which 
was a very difficult piece—from memory, without missing 
a single note, but on a second playing threw in variations 
in such a manner that all who heard him were speechless 
with astonishmeut.” 

It is said of Themistocles that he could call by name 
the people of Athens, which city then numbered 20,000 
inhabitants. 

George IIL, though deficient in education, never for- 
got a name once heard or a face once seen. 

A schoolteacher of London, whose name was Dawson, 
possessed a remarkable memory. He could repeat the 
Book of Job and the Psalms, and, on a wager of £200, he 
repeated, without a book, Spenser's “‘ Fiierie Queene,” a 
poem of nearly 4,000 stanzas of nine lines each. 

Porson, the Greek scholar, could repeat Milton’s 
‘* Paradise Lost ” backward. 

A mouk who resided in Moscow in the fifteenth cen- 
tury could repeat the whole of the New Testament. 

It has been written of the Bourbons that they never 
forgot a man’s name, nor his face, and this has been 
sometimes considered as a true sign of their royal 
natures. 

Houdin was once invited with his son to a gentleman’s 
house to give a séance, and as he went up-stairs he passed 
the library-door, which was partially open. In that sin- 
gle moment young Charles Houdjn read off the names of 
twelve volumes, and recognized the position of two busts. 
The gentleman, during the séance, was artfully led by the 
father to ask some questions relating to the library, and 
was astonished by the accuracy of the magician’s an- 
swers. . 

Boone, the blind negro pianist, who has given perform- 
ances in many countries, has a wonderful memory in con- 
nection with his art. From once hearing it, he was able 
to play Liszt’s celebrated ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsody ” with- 
out missing a single note. Blind Tom also performed 
similar feats. 

McKenzie tells us a most interesting story about 
Carolan, a blind Irish harper and composer, who once 
challenged a famous Italian violinist to a trial of skill. 
The Italian played the fifth concerto of Vivaldi on his 
violin ; then, to the astonishment of all present, Carolan, 
who had never before heard the concerto, took his harp 
and played it through from beginning to end, without 
missing a single note throughout the entire performance 
of the piece. 


Economy in our affairs has the same effect upon our 
fortunes that good-breeding has on our conversation, 
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“THEN A ORY OF JOY, VOICES, AUNT CARRIB’S SOBS, LIGHTS—TWO STRONG ARMS IN WHOSE CLASP SHE SHUDDERS—AND 
THEN DOROTHY REMEMBERS NO MORE.” 


DOROTHY’S WOOING; A ROMANCE OF STOCKBRIDGE HOUSE. 


By FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS. 


Dororny Winturor was twenty-four, very pretty, and | that heir and successor to the old Red Lion Inn, whose 
very self-willed. Her family were going, as usual, to | ancient sign Dorothy often fancied she heard swinging 
their country seat at Newport, but Dorothy suddenly | and creaking as she lay and listened to the wind in the 
made up her mind that she must go to Stockbridge for | chimneys on stormy nights. 


What, also, did Miss Dorothy dream of ? What other 


her season. Papa and mamma had been in Stockbridge 
sound crept across ,the midnight silence ? 


years ago, when Dorothy was a little tot in a big brown 
hat and a little frock, and now nothing would please | ep ey a ane 

ao pia — eer the dear old place she had Only a ‘eet oe . tee steko wi ” 

1eard so much about. 

Aunt Carrie, whose pet Dorothy had been since her | Dorothy sat, on a sunshiny morning, in one of the par- 
birth, was easily pressed into the service of chaperon to | lors. She held Jonathan Edwards’s ‘‘ Freedom of the 
her willful niece, and July saw them comfortably en- | Will” in her listless little hands. It had seemed a 
sconced at the quaint, delightful Stockbridge House— | proper volume to take from the library and form an 
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acquaintance with, here, not a stone’s throw from Ed- | 


wards’ Hall and the tamed “closet” where the work 
was written. 

But Miss Dorothy's dark eves were not fixed upon the 
erudite pages of the Stockbridge sage ; 


were gazing into the very depths of the leaping flames of 


the big wood fire, and anon they wandered to the high | 


shelf, full of quaint teapots and old-fashioned silver, to 
the polished sideboards and spindle-legged tables, to the 
funny old bandbox underneath, and the wonderful prints 
of the wonderful and fashionable ladies of the year of 
grace 1804 that hung upon the walls, and over to the spin- 
ning-wheel in the corner, where the firelight played on 
the tiax and where a sunbeam fell across the worn treadle, 
idle and noiseless to-day. 

There was a hum of voices outside on the piazza—a 
low, confused murmur, from which only a word or two 
conld be distinguished now and then—such as ‘ My 
part,” “*this character,” “that costume,” ete. 

Truth to tell, Stockbridge House was divided against 
itself; one half the young people were going to give the 


other half a surprise in the form of some sort of enter- 


tainment, the nature of which was to be kept a profound 
the uninitiated 
should arrive. 

Dorothy was among the number to be surprised, and, 
therefore, she had naught to do with this secret conclave 


secret from 


now in progress. 

Nanght to do, save to dream away the day in the big, 
high-backed rocking-chair ; to toast her little feet and 
find life a pleasant thing. 

‘** All alone, Miss Winthrop ?” 

Dorothy did not turn her head; not she, bnt she 
could not help the warm, sweet blood that rusted up 
ike newborn roses in her round cheeks. 

‘* Yes, Mr. Van Cortlandt ; I seem to be.” 

‘*May I sit down ?” 

‘No; you look better standing, I think.” 

Dorothy surveys him critically, with a provoking little 
smile and air of toleration that would have been amusing 
to any third person. 

And, indeed, her eyes must have been well filled as 
they looked. 


crown to heel. There was something princely in the 
pose of his well-shaped head, and, together with a cer- 
tain /auteur, there lurked the sweetest smiles under his 
brown mustache. He was older than Dorothy py four- 
teen years, and on his face there was graven the record 
of the life men lead—not altogether holy. 

“Do I?” he says, langhing, and throwing his tennis- 
cap on the table. 

“Yes, I really think you do. 
you might sit down.” 

“Ah, thanks—awfully.” 


Still, if you are tired, 


He sits, sits and stares at Miiss Dorothy, who suddenly | 


seeks strength and knowledge from the revered Jona- 
than. 

*“*What a beastly room this is!” 
finally ejaculates. 

“You wretch ! It’s a perfect room !” 

**T mean—let us—won't you come out ? 
so smothered in here—won’t you ?” taking the grim, gray 
little book from her reluctant fingers. 

** Where to ?” 

“The river, please! I 

“Well, I don’t mind. 
gotten through some way. 
Iam going.” 


Mr. Van Cortlandt 


T always feel 


I want you to come so much !” 
I suppose the day has to be 
Please tell Aunt Carrie that 


instead, they | 


until the eventful evening | 


| alone upon the bank, 


Pelham Van Cortlandt was a tall, straight | 
fellow, with man and gentleman written on him from | 
| comes an expression that an archangel miglt envy. 


a — ———— 


*‘T have told her,” he answers, quietly, taking up his 
paddle and Dorothy’s striped blue coat. 

‘What! before you had asked me ?” 

““T knew you'd come,” he says, with penitent eves 
drinking in the soft beauty of her uplifted ones. ** Who 
could resist weather like this ?” 

True,” Dorothy says, with a little laugh; ‘1 have 
always been a slave to the sunshine.” 

And they sauntered out together. 

The clock in the church-tower opposite chimed ten ag 
they started, and presently the clock in the tall tower up 
the street answered back the ten swelling strokes again ; 
past the Rectory, where the children were playing with 
the pony ; past the Hall, with its gay groups on the ten- 
nis-ground ; past the open gates of the historic Sedgwick 
Place ; by the Indian Burying-ground, and under the 
pines and down the hill-slope, and through the wide 
meadow to the river, where the canoe lay sidling at its 
mooring. 

Dorothy stepped in as her companion unlocked the 
boat, and was about to follow her. 

‘**No, don’t come in yet, please! T want some of those 
lovely locust-blossoms, Give me the paddle until you 
get them.” 

“Very well.” 

In some strange fashion, Pelham Van Cortland’s speech 
seems to have deserted him this morning. He |as 
seareely spoken since they left the house, and his words 
come now but few. Only his blue, keen eyes are restless, 
quitting Dorothy's face but to seek it again, their hunger 
unsated. 

In a few moments Dorothy's arms and lap are full of 
She buries her pretty chin in 
their clusters, and then, with a dexterous movement of 
the paddle, Miss Dorothy jerks herself into the middle of 
the stream and leaves Mr. Pelham Van Cortlandt standing 
He leans against a tree-bole ail 


the fragrant blossoms. 


looks at her. 

** Won't you allow me to be in the canoe with vo 
he asks, gravely. 

Dorothy shakes her head, and tosses off the little b! 
cap from her dark, short curls. 

** Why not ?” 

He folds his arms, and over his worldly wise face tly 


‘* Tired of having you in the canoe with me,” Dorot! 
answers, leaning lazily back among the locust-blossonis 

** What would you say to having me with you perpetu 
ally ?” he asks, his intense eyes prisoning her wandering 
glances and calling the bright blood up into her fac 

*‘I—should object.” 

Dorothy dips her hand into the water, and watches tlie 
little ripples playing about her shining rings. 

‘You could not—would not,” he says, all the ruddy 
color dying out of his face. 

Dorothy nods, as she draws a flower across her li; 

** Dorothy !” he cries, in a whisper soft as the Sumume1 
wind that blows his words across the stream to h 
‘* Dorothy ! I love you !” 

And all of passion’s holiest is hushed within his re- 
strained tone. 

**Do you ?” laughs Dorothy. “‘ How odd!” And laugh- 
ing still, she pelts him with a shower of locust-blossoms, 
which he catches and presses to his lips. ‘* What a deli- 
ciously funny place to tell me about it !” Miss Dorothy 
continues, glancing up under her long lashes, as slie 
paddles the canoe a bit further up the stream. 

“«Come in to me, Dorothy!” cries he, stretching out his 
arms. “‘Come! Don't torture me any longer, for God's 
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sake!’ There is such a quiver of anguish in his voice 
that, half unconsciously, the girl draws nearer to the 
bank. ‘My darling ” he whispers. 

And then, a shrill voice calls melodiously out: 

“Ah, I thought we should find you here !” 

And Miss Ames, crisp in pink muslins, and with a yel- 
low playbook poking out of her pocket, bursts upon the 
scene, with half a dozen more people in her wake. 

Dorothy sinks} back among the blossoms, as pale as 
they, and the question that Pelham Van Cortlandt had to 
ask her was merged in a general hilarity and many 
guesses as to what the nature of the entertainment was to 
prove of which Miss Ames was the acknowledged moving 
spirit. 

The remainder of the day was spent in driving, tennis, 
music and lounging ; finally, twilight drew near ; tea was 
over. Miss Ames and her party were mercifully im- 
mersed in a twenty-handed game of cards ; Aunt Carrie 
was peacefully crochetting, and Dorothy, still clasping 
“The Freedom of the Will,” sat at the west end of the 
piazza ; the village band was doing its best by the light 
of torches on the little green about the fountain, when 
Pelham, tossing away his cigar, came quickly up to her. 

‘Will you take a walk with me ?” he says, beseech- 
ingly. 

And Dorothy laughs, and remarks, obligingly, that 
“there is nothing else to do,” as they cross the street 
and walk silently down under the shadow of the great 
trees as far as the cemetery. 

‘*Let us go in here,” he says; “it is so quiet and 
peaceful, and, there, you can sit down on this bench, and 
| ee 

He throws himself on the grass at her feet. A robin 
walked sedately over the little green grave beside them. 
A cricket sang in the crevices of the cracked stone at its 
head. Yonder, between the cloister-like arches of the 
clipped evergreens, the crescent of the baby moon just 
meets the twilight’s single star. 

‘* Dorothy,” he whispers, catching at the little hand 
that lies idle in her lap, and turning white at the touch. 

** Well,” Dorothy says, under her breath, turning as 
white as her tall lover. 

“T love you.” 

“T know it.” 

‘*Of course you do ; but do you—could you ever care 
the least about such a fellow as I?” 

“Tl reflect upon it,” Dorothy laughs, 

**And, oh, child, child,” cries he, with broken, pas- 
sionate words, drawing nearer and laying his proud head 
down in her hands, ‘‘I want you ; want you for my wife 
—my own! Dorothy, can it ever be ?” 

‘* We'll see about it.” 

The girl is laughing still, but there,are tears—the 
sweetest tears a woman can shed—shining in her beauti- 
ful eyes. 

“Oh,” he says, throwing his arms about her, “look 
at me, sweetheart, and don't laugh at me!” 

‘“Langh at you!” She rises and walks away from 
him, up the broad path under the pines, and then pre- 
sently Dorothy, with the starlight gleaming on her face, 
comes back to her lover. She stoops a little above him, 
and lays her finger on his shoulder, and softly Dorothy 
says to him, ‘‘ Yes.” 

His strong arms are around her, his craving lips are 
learning the sweetness of hers, and all of rapture that 
love can teach, Pelham Van Cortlandt is murmuring to 
Dorothy Winthrop as once again that day the high 
note of Miss Ames pierces their paradise. 

“ Now, Mr, Van Cortlandt, this is a jolly place to bring 


poor Miss Winthrop to I must say, and a storm coming 
up, too,” ete., ete., etc., ad lib. ad in. 

And, properly and securely guarded by Miss Ames and 
a score of others, Pelham and Dorothy walk meekly back 
to Stockbridge House. 

‘* Where are you going, darling ?”’ he manages to whis- 
per, as Dorothy entors the hall and walks toward the 
staircase. 

“To get a thicker wrap. I won’t be long.” 

“Very well, I will be waiting for you. I will light, 
cigar, and be near the back-room windows on the tennis 
court.” 

Dorothy, light of heart and foot, trips up-stairs, but it 
is only after a most prolonged search that the ‘ thicker 
wrap” can be found—in fact, it is fully a half-hour be- 
fore she is down-stairs again. Instead of going into the 
back room, Dorothy, unmindful of the first big rain- 
drops of Miss Ames’s shower, which are now descend- 
ing, hurries outside to the court. She crosses over, and 
then stops suddenly. In the dark and the dew she hears 
Pelham Van Cortlandt’s voice, pleading, tender, as she 
thought only she knew it could be, and this is what he 
Says : 

‘*My darling, no matter how much appearances may 
be against me, no matter what claims others may even say 
that they exert, I am yours, and only yours.” 

Dorothy stands still, frozen into a motionless silence 
too terrible for word or cry. 

The rain falls fast now, in torrents, and the quick- 
come lightning of a July shower flashes in her ghastly 
face. She hears, in a blind, dumb fashion, the answer 
to his impassioned speech—Miss Ames’s high voice, at- 
tuned to the place and the occasion : 

“Then I will believe you. No matter what I see, my 
confidence shall be unshaken.” 

Dorothy waits to learn no more. She rushes out of 
the court, through the gate, to the street. Between the 
peals of thunder she hears the clock in the church-tower 
toll out the hour, and, guided by I know not what im- 
pulse, she darts across the road, up the path into the 
portico, and weakly catches at the knob of the church- 
door. It turns in her hand—some one has been in and 
carelessly forgotten to return the key to the drugstore— 
and Dorothy, trembling, drenched, heartbroken, staggers 
in, almost fainting. 

In some weak fashion she has*forlornly crept in here 
for safety—support—in the dreadful trial of her young 
life, 

It is dark as the grave. The door has swung to in 
the wind, and only the patter of her own footfalls re- 
sounds through the cold silence of St. Paul’s. 

Then the thunder crashes, and the wild lightning 
flares in, lighting up all the windows into a very glory of 
jeweled splendor. Dorothy kneels, clinching her wet 
little hands together and praying to Heaven for she 
scarce knows what ! 

Another flash, more vivid than any. She looks up; 
she is kneeling before the organ, and for one brief instant 
she sees Lucca della Robbia’s boys and girls mocking her 
with their minstrelsy; then the thunder, a cry of joy, 
voices, Aunt Carrie’s sobs, lights—two strong arms, in 
whose clasp she shudders—the touch of quivering lips 
on her cheek—the sound of whispered words of adoration 
—and then Dorothy remembers no more, save that she 
shivers as if with intense cold as she is laid gently 
down upon a couch, 

When she awakens it is morning—a morning full of 
beautiful sunshine and the songs of the birds. Aunt 


Carrie is sitting beside the bed, and Dorothy, in a dull 
=, 
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fashion, wonders why she should be stationed there 
then a firm, quiet footstep in the corridor, and Dorothy 
remembers — remembers all, and before she opens her 
dark eyes to the light of this fair day she has made her 
resolve. 

To Aunt Carrie’s loving inquiries she has but matter- 
of-fact answers to give- 


mises. 
“Such a lark, Aunt Carrie, dear !” Dorothy exclaims, 
brushing out her short, soft curls. 


**It may have been for you, my child, but it was far | 


from that for me. And as 
to Mr. Van Cortlandt, really, 
Dorothy, I thought he 
would have gone insane !”’ 

‘Why, what did he do !” 
the girl says, curling her 
lip as she fancies that his 
conscience may have 
pricked him for his double- 
dealing. 

“Do! The poor fellow 
did nothing; but I never 
desire to see such an ex- 
pression of agony on any 
one’s face again as long as 
I live !” 

“Dear me!” 
says, smiling. ‘‘ Poor 
low !” 

Aunt Carrie looks in sur- 
prise, but is 
woman to press the subject 
further. 

Dorothy, all advice to the 


Dorothy 
fel- 


too wise a 


and | contrary, determines on going down to breakfast. 


little laughs and pretty coaxings | 
away of the tender-hearted auntie’s queries and sur- 


THE STATE BEDROOM, 


She 
is very pale, it is true, but the white roses that grow on 
her round cheeks are to the full as pretty as the pink 
ones. 

As she descends the staircase, Pelham Van Cortlandt is 
standing, she sees, speaking earnestly to Miss Ames by 
the front door. The girl pauses, and then sets her even 
little teeth hard and sweeps on. The blood of old Gov- 
ernor Winthrop and of Peregrine White does not run in 
her blue veins for naughi. 

He does not see her. 

And Dorothy goes on and enters the dining-room ; is 
eating, or seeming to eat, 
her breakfast, when he 
comes in. He comes 
straight up to her, althoug): 
his seat is not by hers, all 
his soul seeming to shine 
in his blue eyes, and ex- 
tends his hand. 

She lifts her lids—ignores 
the big outstretched hand 
with perfect grace. 

‘“*T did not dream of your 
coming down,” he says, un- 
der his breath. ‘* How are 
you ?—tell me!” but the 
impetuous whisper pro- 
duces no answering tone. 
Dorothy smiles icily, and 
calmly says she is ‘‘ Well, 
and greatly obliged to him 
for carrying her across the 
street,” and stirs her coffee. 
He stares at her a moment ; 
and then, remembering that 
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at least fifty pairs of eyes are bent upon him, pursues 
his way to his seat. 

When she comes out from the breakfast-room, he en- 
deavors to have a word alone with her ; to no purpose. 
Dorothy is evidently in no mood for a tée-d-(éte; she 
keeps herself continually the centre of a circle, and from 
the cuter rim of this court Mr. Pelham Van Cortlandt is 
fain to content himself listening to her gay, ringing voice ; 
someway he thinks he never heard Dorothy’s voice sound 
so loudly before. There was a ring of something strange 
in it which puzzled him. 

“Oh, it was such a lark!” she says, looking full into 
Miss Ames’s black eyes. ‘‘ No, I wasn’t frightened a bit. 


ning.” Everybody laughs. ‘‘It was very silly of me to 
have fainted—I do sometimes—and sillier still for any one 


exhausting ; riding, a nuisance. Dorothy seems to care 
for nothing but a flare of light and a crowd of people, 


| and all that Pelham Van Cortlandt can do is to stare at 


her with hungering eyes—to grow haggard and white 
with starvation, and to haunt her like an uneasy spirit. 
If truth must be told, however, he is very much in the 
society of the lively Miss Ames, and long and frequent are 
their low-toned conversations. 
The auspicious evening had arrived, and still Dorothy’s 


| quondam lover had found, notwithstanding his most per- 


sistent efforts, no chance to say whatever it might be that 


| he wished to say to her ; a weak woman’s will had for six 
| long days kept a strong man's wish at bay. 
[ wanted to see how the church looked — by light- | 


She sat now on the piazza beside Aunt Carrie, and 
from within she listlessly heard his voice, and Tom 


| Ames’s answering tones. 


i 
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to have looked for me and been frightened, and all that ; 
but Aunt Carrie is so nervous always !” 

And this is all that Pelham or Aunt Carrie, or any one 
else, can make of Dorothy’s adventure. 

This wonder is soon absorbed in the surprise party, 
which is now only a few days off its fulfillment. 

And how are those days spent ? 

By Pelham Van Cortlandt in a vain and unceasing 
struggle to obtain five minutes’ speech with Dorothy 
Winthrop ; he never succeeds; she eludes and evades 
and escapes him upon every and all occasions with the 
most charming little airs of unconsciousness imaginable. 
He never knows whether his passionate littie daily—nay, 
hourly—notes are read or not. The flowers he sends each 
morning he never sees her either wear or carry—she never 
thanks him for them. She now loathes canoeing ; ten- 
nis is a bore. It is too warm to dance, too cool to sit 


‘* My dear fellow, I would give a thousand dollars to be 
rid of this infernal thing to-night.” 

‘Oh, pshaw, Pel! you can’t give up at the last mo- 
ment ; my sister would never forgive you if you did, you 
know.” 

So he was to be one of the players in the theatricals ? 
For by this time it was quite generally an open secret that 
amateur theatricals was the chosen form of the surprise, 
and—— Well, Dorothy and Aunt Carrie went up-stairs 
to make their toilet for the festive occasion. 

A little late, she came down and took her seat. It was 
not too far from the pretty, improvised stage, with its cur- 
tains of India shawls and its draperies of Canton crapes. 
Every one said that Miss Winthrop had never looked 


| more lovely, albeit her face was as purely white as the 


satin she wore. He saw her from the wings—a quaint, 
exquisite picture in the babyish gown, with its tiny bodice 


cut on the piazza, and too tiresome to walk ; driving is | and big puffed sleeves, the pearls about her throat, the 
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long mittens and feather fan, and the wide hat with its 
long plumes ; and then Miss Ames reminded him that he 
hadn't his riding-crop, and that Sir Philip Howard had 
not many minutes before he made his entrance into the 
drawing-room of Lady Beatrice Stanleigh in the favorite 
farce of *‘A Box of Matches.” 

Pelham turned off with a sigh, and presently he found 
himself bending low over the white hand of Lady Deatrice 
—i. e., Miss Ames. 

Dorothy looked at him; she put up her lorgnette in 
the most affected fashion possible, and seanned him with 
an air of connoisseurship that was really wonderful, and 
all the while under her bodice her heart went—she said 
to herself —like little nails hammered quickly into a 
coflin. 

Did he play well ? 

Yes ; it was , and with a bitter smile Dor- 
othy observed that he played it remarkably well; in fact, 
was it play at all ? 
love-making to her must be rather a natural and pleasant 
affair, even in public, and with an alias. 

Hark! what is Sir Philip Howard saying now, as he 
gracefully leans over the back 
flowered robe ? 

sia My darling, no matter how 
be against me, no matter what claims others may even 
say that they exert, I am yours, and only yours !” 

Dorothy’s lorgnette falls ; her hand trembles; she 
raises the big fan, and two great, wonderful tears shine in 
her lovely eyes. 

And—and—oh, sweet, fond, foolish little heart, be still ! 
It was only the rehearsal for the play—it was jest, not 
earnest ; it was all a great, silly mistake ; and she has tor 
tured him, and been cruel to him—and oh! how shall 
she ever make amends and tell him all about it? And 
Dorothy knows very little further of the comedy ; she oc- 
cupies the time in berating herself for her lack of confi- 
dence in the truest, noblest, dearest fellow in the world. 

He doesn’t come near her after the play is over, and 
stands moodily in the doorway of the dancing-room with 
his eyes fixed upon her, and presently he disappears. 
Dorothy disappears, too. Where is he? Nowhere about 
the hotel or the piazza. It is a starlight night ; Dorothy 
glances up the street ; and, surely—vyes, she sees the tall, 
straight figure, the swinging, haughty walk ; she picks up 
somebody's sober-colored cloak from the hall, throws it 
all about her, and runs like some frightened creature up 
the street, too. She does not come up with him, how- 
ever, until he has reached the pine grove, seated himself 
and lighted a cigar ; and then for the first time she pauses 
in her chase, and the shamed blood rushes to her face. 
And yet, after the great wrong she has done him, is this 
too great a reparation to make ? 

Dorothy trembles as she draws nigh. She is behind 
him, and her footfall on the pine-needles is so light that 
he does not turn his head, knows nothing of her presence, 
until he feels two soft young arms about his neck, hears a 
trembling voice whisper brokenly, with a little sob : 

**Oh, Pelham !” 

In a moment she is in his arms, and all the despair of 
his face is glorified and transfigured into a joy that words 
cannot describe. 

**And oh, Dorothy,” he whispers, when the poor child 
has faltered out her small, broken confession, ‘‘ how 
could you doubt me ?” 

“T know,” she says, “it was very, very brutal of me— 


a lover's role 


Since Miss Ames was his preference, 


of Lady Beatrice’s pink 


much appearances may 


but ’’— smoothing his cheek with one little gentle finger— | 


* Pelham, you’ll—you'll try to forgive me, won’t you ?” 
“Forgive you!” he echoes. ‘‘My darling! there is 


nothing to forgive you—but it will be some time before - 
| shall forgive that horrible Miss Ames for inveigling me 
into her wretched theatricals—or myself, that at the first 
sign of mutiny from you, I did not calmly take you in 
my arms. By Jove! here I have been cheated out of six 
whole days of lieaven,” he murmurs, jealously. 
** Yes, but, then, that is past,” Dorothy says, with wise, 
wide eyes looking up into her lover's. 
** Past, yes,” he whispers; ‘‘and in the future mine, 
mine, and ever mine !” 
Dorothy nods just as she used to when she was a little 
child, and lays her head with content upon Pelham Van 
Cortlandt’s arm. 


ACKNOWLEDGING AN AUTHOR'S 
PRESENTATION COPY. 

A Lerrer of Canning to Sydney Smith in acknowledg- 
ment of the latter’s pamphlet on the Catholic question 
is worth quoting in full: 

“*PRoM THE AUTHOR.’ 

Dear Str: There are two modes of acknowledging a pam- 
phiet sent to one ‘From the Author.’ The first, and by far the 
is to ‘Acknowledge without delay the reevipt of Mr. 
's little work, and to thank him for the pleasure and in- 
formation which, not, shall from the 
perusal of it.’ The other, which is the more hazardous, is to 
defer the acknowledgment until has read the pamplilet 

which by the former method one need not do at all); and unl 
one ean say that one ‘has read it with very great pleasure,’ one 
is in a Now, I am in no such serape with you, for I 
really have read your pamphlet, and have derived much amu-e- 
ment from it, and can truly say that I think it ealeulated to do 
much I therefore make no apology for not having an- 
swered your letter more quickly, according to Formula No. 1, but, 
on the contrary, take merit for the delay, and remain, dear sir, 

very sincerely yours, GEORGE CANNING.” 


siifest, 


one doubts one receive 


one 
scrape, 


good. 


CARTERET AND SWIFT. 

Cartetet and Swift never played the courtier wiih 
each other. Swift, kept waiting once at the Castle while 
the prosecution of the author of the ‘‘ Drapier Letters” 
was still a question of publie policy, wrote down the 
complaining lines : 

“ My very good lord, ’tis a very hard task 
For a man to wait here who has nothing to ask. 

Carteret wrote in reply : 


‘* My very good dean, there are few who come here, 
But have something to ask or something to fear.” 


Carteret-was always able to hold his own with Swift. 
Conversing with him once on a political action disap- 
proved by Swift, Carteret replied to Swift’s objections 
with such power that Swift broke out into passionate 
‘““What the venge- 
ance brought you among us? Get you back—get you 
back ! 


abuse, which conveyed high praise : 


Pray God Almighty send us our boobies again !” 


ROYAL NAMES. 


Tne other day, having nothing better to do, I took up 
the ‘‘ Almanach de Gotha,” and, for amusement, dipped 
into a few of its thousand odd pages. The ‘‘ Almanach 
de Gotha” is the accepted authority on the wide sub- 
ject of royalty, its sisters, its cousins and its aunts. It 
tells you when every European prince was born, when 

| and whom he married, and, above all, what are his full 
| names and titles. It astonished me to note that, as a 
‘rule, the smaller the princes the more numerous are 
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their names, and the more high-sounding are their titles ; 


but there are, of course, exceptions. The most liberally 
named sovereign in Europe is, I suppose, His Majesty 
of Portugal, whose godparents at the font dubbed him 
Louis Philippe Marie Ferdinand Pierre d’Alcantara An- 
toine Michael Raphael Gabriel Gonzague Xavier Fran- 
cois d’Assise Jean Jules August Volfando. I give the 
names in their French forms because the ‘‘ Almanach ” 
is published in French, and because I really don’t know 
the Portuguese equivalents. ‘The ladies of the Portu- 
guese royal family have also been well supplied with 
names. Take, for example, the daughter of the late In- 
fanta Michael. She is married to the Archduke Charles 
Louis, of Austria; and her sponsors e¢alled her Maria 
Thérése de l’'Immaculée Conception Ferdinande Eulalie 


Léopoldine Adélaide Isabelle Charlotte Michaela Ra- | Hardinge, and her father was, at the time referred to, 


phaele Gabrielle Francoise d’Assise Francoise de Paule 
Gonzague Inez Sophie Bartholomée des Anges. The full 
names of most of the princes and princesses of this house 
each occupy, on the average, between three and four lines 
of the ‘‘Almanach.” Some of the members of the Aus- 
trian royal family are almost as cruelly overweighted. 


THE BIRD AND THE SHADOW, 
AFTER THE PERSIAN, 
THROUGH the blue heaven, with sunlight on its wings 
The free bird flies and sings; 


Beneath, upon the ground, its shadow plays 
In endless, aimless maze. 


Oh, fool, who only seest the shadow blurred, 
And not the bright-winged bird! 

And all the years, thine arrows squanderest 
On such insensate quest ! 


Oh, lift, though it be late, thine earth-dimmed eyes, 
Where, on the darkening skies, 

Still flash the white wings !—if one shaft remain, 
With that thou mayst attain! F. W. B. 


LADY BRASSEY. 


Lapy Brassey, whose cruises in the Sunbeam made 
her so widely known, died of malarial fever while on a 
voyage in the Sunbeam from Australia to Mauritius and 
the Cape, and on September 14th, 1887, was committed to 
the element she loved so well. ‘Tf in some cases a burial 
at sea has an element that shocks us, in this case it 
seemed perfectly in unison that one who loved the ocean 
better than the land should be committed to its bosom. 
Lord Brassey left England in the Sunteam on November 
19th, 1886, and was joined in January by Lady Brassey at 
Bombay, whither she had traveled by steamer. 

Lord and Lady Brassey’s son and three daughters were, 
also, on board the yacht. Lady Brassey had been ill for 
some time before she left Europe, and it was hoped that 
a long voyage, such as she so much enjoyed, and which 
she had more than once before accomplished, would 
completely restore her. 

After a tour of six weeks through India, Lord and Lady 
Brassey re-embarked in the Sunbeam, and proceeded to 
Ceylon, Rangoon, Moulmein, Singapore, British North 
Borneo, Macassar, and thence to Albany, in Western 
Australia. After a stay at Albany the Sunbeam went to 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton, 
Cooktown, Thursday Island and Port Darwin. It was 
Lady Brassey’s intention to leave the yacht at the Cape 
and return home by mail steamer. But the apparent 


improvement in her health was delusive, a malarial 


fever set in, and she expired in the arms of her loved 
ones. 

Lady Brassey was the elder daughter of the late John 
Allnutt, of Berkeley Square, London, by his first wife, 
Miss Burnett. She lost her mother when she was little 
more than an infant, and from the time that she could 
walk and talk until she married she and her father 
were inseparable. 

Her father had been a crack steeplechase rider in hi 
younger days, as well as a ‘‘whip,” and his taste anc 
talents for horsemanship descended to his daughter. 
When she was little more than five years old Miss Allnutt 
and her white pony were well known to the country 
round Penshurst. Her paternal ‘great-grandfather had 
owned South Park, near Penshurst, now the seat of Lord 


constantly among his relatives in that district. As a girl, 
she was one of the leading beauties of two London sea- 
sons, and there was no better seat or ‘‘ hands” than hers 
to be seen in the Row. In 1860 she was married to Mr. 
Thomas (now Lord) Brassey. 

Lady Brassey was a woman of extreme energy ; there 
was nothing she disliked more than to have no imme- 
diate object of action before her. So long as she was in 
health she wished to be up and doing something tangi- 
ble. She was an active member of the St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Association, and assisted in forming several classes 
or centres. She passed the South Kensington School of 
Cookery (scullery department and all), and took a first- 
class certificate therein ; she was a Dame of the Order of 
st. John of Jerusalem in England, Few ladies of the 
fashionable world get through as much work in a week 
as Lady Brassey often accomplished in a day. Her friends 
have known her spend a day at Normanhurst in this way: 
Correct proof sheets for printer, and interview head ser- 
vants as to orders for the day, before breakfast ; hunt with 
the local harriers for three hours, riding straight as a die 
over the stiff timber fences of Pevensey Marshes ; home 
to a late luncheon ; then drive a wagonette to show some 
visitors the beauties of the neighboring Ashburnham 
Park ; afternoon tea, followed by an overhauling of fancy 
costumes for the approaching fancy-dress ball ; after din- 
ner, a rehearsal of some fancy-dress quadrilles with the 
various young ladies and gentlemen who were to form her 
party to the said ball on the morrow. Or, as an illustra- 
tion of a day in the London season : Down to Chatham 
(or some such port) in the morning to launch a vessel ; to 
the east end in the afternoon to distribute prizes at a 
training-ship, and to make a speech to the pupils; and, 
in the evening, a reception at her own house, 

Undoubtedly she now and then overtaxed*her strength 
by such exertions, the more so from the fact that she had 
a delicate chest, and was extremely susceptible of bron- 
chial ailments. During the last few years her medical 
advisers had insisted upon her wintering in warm climates 
for this very reason. With all her labors of literature, 
sport, society, and public functions, she always found 
time to superintend her own household. Guests at Nor- 
manhurst would find that by breakfast-time the mistress 
of the house had at her fingers’ ends all the contingencies 
of the coming day; she could inform each what horse 
was ordered for him or her to ride or drive, who was 
going to shoot, what rooms were ordered for this or that 
expected guest, and by what trains they were to be met 
at the station ; and, with all this, she would find time to 
look round to the schoolroom at the children’s lessons, or 
to make inquiries after, or very possibly to call in person 
to see, some invalid tenants. 

She was exceedingly fond of animals ; she had quite a 


; 
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Her health had received a seri- 


THE DINING-SALOON OF THE ‘‘ SUNBEAM.’ 


meuagerie of beasts and birds at Normanhurst, and would 
make a round to feed them, never omitting the stables, 
where every horse seemed to know her, and to look out for 
a piece of carrot or sugar so soon as she appeared at the 
stable-door. She was a woman of great natural kindli- 
ness of disposition, and never more delighted than when 


pleasant reminiscences. 


she had succeeded in pleasing some one else by some 


good office or attention. She used to say that she always 
felt herself a mere sojourner in London and never looked 
upon her Park Lane house as ‘‘ home” 
manhurst, or on board the Sunbeam, she felt herself actu- 
ally at home. She had a sort of personal affection for 
the old yachi, which had been the family home through 
80 many vicissitudes of weather and climate; and, if she 
could have cast her own horoscope would, we think, 
scarcely have been sorry to know that when the time 
should come, the old ship should see the very last 
of her. 

In private life she was stanch to her husband's 
Liberal views ; but, save and except when she canvassed 
at election times, she abstained from taking a public 
part in politics, though she might, had she chosen, have 
made her salons a centre of political reunion. She was 
one of those who could agree to differ in politics without 
allowing personal feelings to be embittered by the same. 
We have seen a rival (and successful) candidate for her 
husband’s borough a guest under her roof, and in her 
presence political altercations were always tabooed. She 
was stanch in her friendship, and preferred to have 
well-known faces, and those of her kindred especially, 
round her, rather than those of strangers, even though 
celebrities ; she gave warm welcome to all friends of 
travel who cared to renew their acquaintance with her on 
visiting England. It may fairly be said of her that her 
career, public and private, shows that she was one who 
would have made her mark, and have succeeded in life 
in whatever circle her lot might have been cast ; whether 
as a country cleric’s better half, or as a schoolmistress or 
editress, instead of being the wife of a wealthy politician 
and peer. 

She had a knack of management, a supply of tact, 
and a fund of energy and good nature, which would 
well endow any woman. She will not easily be forgotten 
‘by those who were her friends, and they were legion. 


; whereas at Nor- | 


| were felt. 


ous shock some three or four 
years ago through an attack ot 
typhoid fever, contracted unex- 
pectedly in her home in Park 
Lane, and this, coupled with 
her increasing bronchial tender- 
ness, rendered her less capable 
of vigorous exertion than she 
had been. Nevertheless, few 
could have expected that the 
end of so bright a career was 
to be so premature. She had 
been in Australia, and shortly 
before she reémbarked had been 
lunching with a relative—a col- 
onist—whom she }Tad not seen 
for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and whose subsequent 
home letters recorded his opin- 
ion that she had scarcely 
changed, to look at, since she 
was a girl. 

The party on the yacht 
consisted of Lord and Lady 
Brassey, the Honorable Mr. Brassey, and the three Hon- 
orable Misses Brassey. They had a delightful cruise, 
and were bringing away from Australia exceedingly 
Lady Brassey was continuing 
her book, and when the yacht left Port Darwin, Western 
Australia, on the 7th of September, seemed in the best of 
health and spirits. The Sunbeam went for a short cruise 
along the northern coast, and it is assumed that there her 
ladyship contracted some form of malarial fever, which 
frequently prevails in that region. Great uncertainty, 
nevertheless, prevailed as to the nature of the malady, 
and until the 11th of September no grave apprehensions 
On the following day, however, it becanie 
apparent her condition was becoming critical, and alarm 


| was evinced by the family. No surgeon was on board, 


| tained. 


and the exact nature of the malady could not be ascer- 
On Monday, the 12th of September, it became 
evident that recovery was hopeless, and that her lady- 
ship was sinking. Next day the scene aboard the Sun- 
beam was an affecting one. Feeling that her end was 


ki 
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nigh, Lady Brassey took a touching and affectionate fare- 
well of her family, every member of which was on board. 


One of her last injunctions was that the book to which | 


she had devoted so much attention during the cruise 
should be published. Shortly afterward she became un- 
conscious, in which condition she remained till her death, 


about eleven o’clock on the morping of the 14th of Sep- | 


tember. The interment took place at sunset of that day, 
Brassey read a portion of the service, and the other 
members of the family assisted in the last sad rites. 

Lady Brassey was of a remarkably adventurous dis- 
position, with a great predilection for travel, both by 
land and sea. It was always her custom to make copious 
notes of the princi- 
pal incidents of her 
journey, and the im- 
pressions produced 
on her mind by 
what she had seen. 
She wielded a light 
and facile pen, and 
her books descrip- 
tive of her various 
travels are marked 
by great naturalness . 
and a singularly 
graceful and charm- 
ing style. Before 
the first voyage in 
the Sunbeam, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brassey 
had traveled in the 
east of Europe and 
in the United States. 
She had printed, for 
private distribution 
only, ‘The Flight 
of the Meteor,” an 
account of two 
cruises in the Medi- 
terranean and travy- 
els in the East ; and 
in 1872 she issued 
an eecount of “A 
Voyage in the Eo- 
then,” which des- 
cribed her trip to 
Canada and the 
United States. 

In 1876 Lord and 
Lady Brassey un- 
dertook a voyage 
round the world in their yacht the Sunbeam. The account 
of this famous ‘‘ Voyage of the Sunbeam” was not origi- 
nally intended for publication, but was compiled merely 
with a view to give some amusement to her father and 
her own home circle. The notes, which afterward took 
shape as a volume, were dispatched to England from 
time to time from the various ports at which the Sun- 
beam touched. Subsequently, copies were made for a 
few private friends, and at length her ladyship was pre- 
vailed upon to publish the account of her voyage in 
book form, which she did in 1878. The work had an 
instant success, and in a very short time it had passed 
through four editions, and was translated into various 
languages. An abridged edition appeared in 1879; an 
adaptation for school and class reading in 1880; while 


in 1881 the firm of Longman & Co. issued a complete | 


| none did she repeat her first success. 
and was a melancholy and memorable ceremony. Lord 
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edition in paper covers, which has had an enormous cir- 
culation. Lady Brassey wrote several books after this 
one; but although some of these, like her ‘‘ Sunshine 
and Storm in the East,” or ‘‘Cruises to Cyprus and Con- 


| stantinople,” and ‘‘In the Trades, the Tropics and the 


Roaring Forties,” were narratives full of graphic touches 
of description, both of character and scenery, yet with 
Nor is the reason 
for this far to seek. In ‘‘The Voyage of the Sunbeam” 
she wrote just as she saw and felt, without consciously 
struggling for effect, as in her later writings. De Quin- 
cey truly said that whoever wishes to see modern Eng- 
lish at its best should get hold of a mail-bag and read 
the letters he finds in it that are written by ladies, and 
the late Lady Bras- 

sey’s style was es- 

sentially epistolary. 

In 1885 Lord and 

Lady Brassey had 

the pleasure of en- 

tertaining Mr. Glad- 

stone as their guest 

on board their yacht, 

and found him a 

delightful traveling 

companion. She 

gave, in the Con- 

temporary Review, a 

charming  descrip- 

tion of the trip to 

Norway made with 

the great statesman. 

The voyage was a 

delightful one, with 

trips on land from 

attractive Norwegian 

ports, and was at- 

tended by an acci- 

dent that might 

have proved serious. 

The Sunbeam an- 

chored one evening, 

close to the shore, 

at Vik, in thirty-five 

fathoms of water, 

with sixty fathoms 

of chain run out. 

At half-past three in 

the morving her 

ladyship was awak- 

ened from sleep in 

the cabin by her 

very intelligent dog, 

a black poodle, tugging at the bed- 
The sagacious animal 


’ 


‘Sir Roger,’ 
clothes, and barking violently. 
knew that something was wrong. Presently came the 
first mate of the ship, Mr. Kindred, knocking at the cabin- 
door, to tell his master that the Sunbeam was touching 


the shore. Violent bumps and thumps were felt on her 
side ; in fact, she was aground by the stern, lying almost 


| broadside on to a rocky beach, with a sharp stone pier 
| jutting out close by ; and she was so close to the land 


that her yards were actually projecting over the garden of 
the hotel, to the great alarm of the people in the house, 
whose figures, thinly attired in their night-gowns, were 
seen looking out of the windows. The shore descends so 
abruptly here that there were at least ten fathoms of 
water at the bows, while the stern was aground. 
Fortunately the screw was not injured, and aid soon 
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came, so that the Sunbeam was in a short time again skim- 
ming along. 

Lady Brassey did not quite give up her life to the mere 
pleasures of traveling, but also took great interest in 
many humanitarian movements, the wealth at her com- 
mand enabling her to aid substantially charitable and 
useful institutions. In the neighborhood of her residence 
at Normanhurst Castle, Battle, near Hastings, this lady 
and her husband were esteemed by all classes for unvary- 
ing kindness and benevolence. 


ANARCHY IN TURKEY. 
Ly OSCANYAN, 


Capt-Kréy, or the ancient Calcedone, is a suburb of 
Constantinople on the Asiatic side, and is beautifully 
situated on the shores of the Sea of Marmora. 

Owing to its proximity to the city, and its delightful 
location attracting many of the well-to-do, this little vil- 
lage of Cadi-Keéy has grown to be a town of considerable 
dimensions, and containing, on that account, many fine 
residences and pleasant villas. 

One of these villas was occupied by a French family, 
whose head was a prominent banker in the metropolis. 
M. Jacques was, therefore, » man well-known to the com- 
munity, and respected by all, not only for his wealth, 
but also for his social qualities and benevolent disposi- 
tion to the poor and the suffering. 

Monsieur and madame were sitting at the parlor- 
window, one Summer evening, engaged in a conjugal 
téte-a-léle, watching the progress of a glorious setting sun 
peculiar to the country and enjoying the surrounding 
scenery, when their attention was attracted by a figure on 
the opposite side of the road, squatted on the ground, 
with back leaning against the wall of the garden. 

It had all the external evidences of being a Mussulman 
woman of the poorer class ; for she was muffled up from 
head to foot in a coarse mantle, such as the women of 
her ilk are in the habit of wearing in public, and was 
evidently either suffering or in distress. 

On noticing this, M. Jacques came at once to the con- 
clusion that it was a modest appeal to his charity, for 
Mussulmans are too proud to ask eleemosynary aid from 
a Giaour. 

Conscious of this fact, and prompted by a delicacy of 
sentiment toward the applicant, who was a woman, he 
requested his wife to descend into the street and, person- 
ally investigate the nature of the case. 

Madame, glad of the opportunity to do some good to- 
ward suffering humanity, complied at once with her 
husband’s request. 

On accosting the poor creature, she was informed by 
the muffled woman, in a coarse voice, and head bowed 
down, as if oppressed with grief, that she belonged to 
Tophané — another suburb on the European shore of 
the Bosphorus—and, having missed the last boat that 
plied between Cadi-Kedy and the city, she was left be- 
hind, homeless and hungry. 

On madame’s report of the situation of the case, the 
servants were ordered to take her into the house, and 
give her food and shelter for the night; monsieur, in- 
tending to dismiss her in the morning with her pockets 
replenished with the needful. 

The poor creature arose with some difficulty and tod- 
dled to the house almost doubled, as though overpowered 
with grief and shame. 

She was shown into a back room on the ground floor, 
and there served with a repast, being left all alone and 
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the door closed, so as to enable her to enjoy her meal un- 
disturbed by the presence of strangers. 

A bed was duly spread on the floor, according ta 
Oriental custom, and a candle furnished, when the re- 
cipient of these hospitalities locked herself in for the 
night. 

At last the hour for. the family to retire had arrived, 
All was hushed, and a general silence began to prevail 
through the house. 

Monsieur and madame were also on the point of re- 
tiring, but before doing so, madame bethought of the 
poor creature below, and feeling anxious to know whether 
she was comfortably lodged and faring well, she de- 
scended the stairs with gentle steps. 

On arriving at the door of the room where their guest 
for the night had been quartered, she perceived through 
the crevices of the door that there was light in the room. 

A sudden smile suffused madame’s countenance, for 
she attributed the circumstance to fear of trespass on the 
part of the stranger, and kept her light burning. 

She was on the point of knocking at the door, but she 
checked herself from doing so for fear of alarming her, 
so she bent her head and peered through the keyhole, 
when lo! to her great amazement and horror, she dis 
cerned, instead of a woman in bed, a sturdy fellow seated 
on the sofa, covered all over with firearms, engaged in 


| the delightful occupation of examining and preparing 


them for immediate use. 

Under the circumstances most ladies would 
fainted away, or filled the house with her screams. Not 
so, however, with madame. On discovering the situation 
she slyly retired from the keyhole and stealthily hastened 
up-stairs, taking her slippers off her feet for greater pre- 
caution. 

When the husband was apprised of the awful discovery 
and the dangerous situation in which they were thus un 
expectedly placed, he was so shocked at the intelligence 
as to become almost paralyzed with apprehension ; but tie 
thought of the base ingratitude on the part of the fellow, 
coupled with villainous treachery, rushing upon his mind, 
incensed him in such a manner as to throw him intoa 
frenzy of passion. 


have 


Prompted by a spirit of revenge, he seized his revolver, 


| and was on the point of rushing furiously down-stairs to 


brave the ruffian, exclaiming all the while, ‘‘Oh, the 
wretch! Oh, the villain !” 

His wife, more collected than he, arrested his proceed- 
ing, saying that it would be worse than folly to encounter 
such a daredevil and risk his life. 

She suggested that the best way, under the circum- 
stances, to prevent mischief and capture the fellow, was 
to arouse the neighbors without alarming him ; and with 
that view she proposed to have monsieur lower himself 
down from the window into the street, assuring him that 
she would defend herself till his return. 

M. Jacques, perceiving the force and efficacy of the 
proposition, consented to do so; but there was no rope 
in the room to aid the project 

Madame, seizing the sheets of the bed with alacrity and 
tying them together, fastened one end to the bar of tho 
window, and thereby enabled her husband easily to ac- 
complish the descent. 

When he disappeared from view, madame began to pre- 
pare for self-defense ; she thought at first of barricading 
herself in her room, This did not suit her, for fear of 
being overpowered. 

She therefore, with revolver in hand, proceeded to the 
head of the stairs and there stationed herself, so as to 
watch the movements of the ruffian, and, if possible, to 
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prevent his coming up-stairs. She stood there, in 
awful suspense and tremulous anxiety, for full ten 
minutes; but what minutes’ were these to her ! 

Each minute appeared to be stretched into hours, ex- 
citing her imagination to such an awtul degree as to fill 
the surrounding air with fancied spectres and assassins. 

At last a click of the bolt resounded like a pistol-shot 
through the stilly night, startling madame and setting her 
nerves to their extreme tension. 

Next, the door of the apartment was thrown wide open, 
allowing the glare of the light to shine forth, illuminating 
all around but the story above, where madame was stand- 
ing; and the ruffian emerged with stealthy steps, candle 
in one hand and a revolver of heavy calibre in the other, 
with eyes fixed upon it and fingers adjusting the trigger, 
unconscious of having been discovered, or any one watch- 
ing his movements. 

As he planted his foot on the first step of the stairs 
leading on to the story above, as cautiously as a cat, a 
sudden flash from above and a reverberation of a shot 
assailed his eyes and ears, astounding the fellow in no 
small degree. 

But before he could recover his self-possession three 
more shots followed in rapid succession, whereupon the 
candle flew from his hand, and a heavy, dull thud on the 
floor shook the house. 

This, of course, alarmed the household, causing the 
affrighted servants to jump from their beds in double 
quick time and rush out. 

The house was soon filled with the multitude of neigh- 
bors and a posse of police. They found the wretch on 


the first landing, stretched on the floor in evident pain, 
brandishing a revolver and swearing vengeance all 


around, He was soon mastered and deprived of the 
deadly weapon. 

A whistle being found on his person, one of the police 
seized it, remarking, with evident satisfaction : 

‘‘Now, keep quiet, gentlemen. We will catch the rest 
of the gang, for you may rest assured the fellow is not 
alone.” 

So saying, and casting a significant glance at the 
wounded prisoner, accompanied with an ominous shake 
of the head, he proceeded to the window and filled the 
air with a long and shrill sound of the whistle, such as 
is known and practiced by the burglarious fraternity. 

The performance brought at once to the house five 
well-armed confederates, who, finding the door wide 
open, rushed in, and into the very arms of the constabu- 
lary, who were prepared to receive them. 

They were all pinioned and led to the guardhouse. 

On examination, they were found to be what is called 
in Turkey ‘‘ Muhadjeers” or emigrants, composed prin- 
cipally of Circassians, Bulgarians, Zeybecks and Kurds 
—all Mussulman refugees—who, owing to their isolated 
and miserable condition, eke out an existence by depre- 
dation and robbery. 

These miscreants often escape punishment through 
Mussulman prejudice and public apathy. 

Mussulman fanaticism can forego any amount of crimi- 
nality rather than see a co-religionist suffer chastisement, 
especially through privation ; and the people at large 
having been reduced to the verge of ruin through the 
Government—or, rather, misgovernment—are indifferent 
as to what becomes of these fellows. 

The stagnation of business induced many to invest 
their all in Government securities, called Consolidés, 
bearing five per cent. interest per annum. It was ori- 
ginally put on the market at sixty-five, the par value 
being one hundred piasters. 
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It, of course, fluctuated in price according to cireum- 
stances. Whenever prices lowered, the people, full of 
confidence in the integrity of the Government, rushed to 
make fresh purchases, thinking that it was 9 fine oppor- 
tunity to make an arerage. 

To do this they had often to resort to the disposal of 
their household goods and chattels, to find themselves at 
last loaded with a handful.of worthless paper. 

Thus ruined, and with starvation staring them in the 
*-ce, they naturally are indifferent to their surroundings, 
nur care to know what becomes of these malefactors. 

Indeed, having themselves nothing to lose, they chuckle 
inwardly at the occurrence of any mishap to others, on 
the principle that ‘‘ misery loves company.” 

Then, again, the depleted condition of the treasury de- 
prives the Government of the power to enforce its laws , 
for, being in arrears of salaries to its subordinates, it feels 
humiliated toward them ; and the functionaries, suffering 
themselves from want, are not only lukewarm in the per- 
formance of their duties, but often sympathize with the 
wretches, saying, ‘‘ What are the poor fellows to do ?” 

Under the circumstances it can easily be perceived that 
these Muhadjeers have a full swing of the situation. 
Their nefarious acts often meeting with impunity, has 
had a most pernicious effect and influence upon the com- 
munity, especially upon the army, many of whose mem- 
bers have secretly joined their ranks. 

Accordingly larceny, theft, highway robbery, even as- 
sassinations, have become the order of the day. 

The houses of the well-to-do sare consequently guarded 
by special watchmen day and night ; and it is extremely 
precarious to be found out-of-doors after sunset, or even 
perambulating any distance by day. 

Woe to the man who has the temerity to display a gold 
watch and chain, or a lady to flourish a diamond earring 
or other ornaments. These are snatched and nade away 
with in broad daylight without interference from any 
one whatever. 

A European gentleman, recently arrived, and residing 
in Pera, the European quarter of the city, was taking a 
drive one fine afternoon in his own private carriage with 
bis wife and child. Scarcely out of the city limits, and 
on the highway leading to Kehat-hané, the Sweet-waters 
of Europe, a fashionable resort for the beau monde, his 
progress was suddenly arrested, and himself assailed by 
half-a-dozen ruffians, who commanded him to deliver. 

The foreign gentleman, unaware of the situation, 
and relying upon immediate aid, because of the road 
being a thoroughfare, naturally defended himself to the 
best of his ability and, pulling out his revolver, fired. 

The fellows, exasperated at the temerity, of their vic- 
tim, and believing one of their comrades was wounded, 
rushed upon the gentleman, dragged him out of his 
carriage, and hacked him to pieces, and then seizing 
everything of any value they could lay their hands on, 
disappeared. 

The secretary of one of the European embassies had 
one day accompanied his young wife, who was fond of 
sketching from nature, to the hillside of Beykoz, which 
commanded a fine view of the Bosphorus. 

Whilst thus engaged, they were surprised by a number 
of soldiers of the regular army. The artistically inclined 
couple did not in the least feel any apprehension at their 
presence, and continued the work, allowing the men even 
to approach and look on and watch the progress of the 
operation. But all of a sudden the husband was seized, 
tied to a tree, and the wife assaulted before his very 
eyes. 


Blackmail has become a very commononlace affair. An 
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American banker was one day accosted by a soldier thus : 
«T have a wife and child to support. You know that we 
have not received a piaster from the Government for 
ever so long. I need money and I must have it. You 
are rich and can well afford to come to my aid. I want 
you to advance me a dollar a day until we are paid off. 
If not, you know the consequences—-your life will not be 
worth that!” snapping his fingers. ‘ Betrayal will not 
help you, for my companions, who expect to share with 
me, will certainly and promptly avenge the wrong and 
the injury.” 


. . . | 

The banker, fully appreciating the situation and the 
. . | 

cogency of the plea, promised the required amount, for 


there was no escape. The Government could not, and 
the officials would not, come to his rescue or protec- 
tion. In the 
ease of the 
incident at 
M. Jacques’s 
house, it was 
a different 
affair. If the 
guards on 
that occasion 
evinced any 
extra zeal, it 
was because 
that gentle- 
man had al- 
ways been 
very consid- 
erate toward 
them, and it 
was expect- 
ed that he 
would not be 
remiss in ex- 
tra backshish. 

Nor is this 
sad state of 
affairs con- 
fined to the 
metro polis, 
the whole 
country is 
affected. In 
the provin- 
ces, rapine 
and spolia- 
tion reign 
supreme; 
even brig- 
andage is 
occasionally 
resorted to. One day, telegraphic dispatches from the 
East announced that ‘‘ A son of the British Vice Consul 
at Rodosto has been captured by brigands, who demand 
seven thousand pounds ransom.” Rodosto is only sev- 
enty miles distant from the city, directly west, and on 
the Sea of Marmora. 

Under the circumstances, who would 
Turkey ? 

General Moltke, in his work on Turkey, blamed the 
Czar for his extravagant expenditure of treasure and 
blood to accomplish the ruin of Turkey. To attain that 
end, he said, all that was necessary was ‘‘ to let Turkey 
alone !”” 

Mr. Minassian, a well-known citizen of Constantinople, 
and an Armenian by nationality, who keeps a variety 


not live in 


| 


ANARCHY IN TURKEY,—‘“‘ BEFORE HE COULD RECOVER HIS SELF-POSSESSION, THREE MORE SHOTS 
FOLLOWED IN RAPID SUCCESSION, WHEREUPON THE CANDLE FLEW OUT OF HIS HANDS. 
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store in Galata, containing all sorts of articles, princi- 
pally of American production, and on that account 
called, pr excellence, the American store, was spending 
his Summer at Boyadgy-Keiy, a village half-way up the 
Bosphorus, on the European side. On his way by the 
seashore to catch the steamboat at Mirg-in landing, he 
was suddenly attacked by two ruffians, robbed and 
thrown into the water. His perilous condition being 
fortunately descried by persons at the window of a 
house on the quay, he was rescued from a watery grave. 

A certain Mr. , & Russian subject, who resided in 
the new quarter of Pera, called Pancaldi, undertook one 
evening to accompany his wife to a ball for recreation. 
He took his man servant along to light their path with 
the lantern, as the streets are not generally lighted, leay- 
ing the house 
in charge of 
a@ young wo- 
man. Shortly 
after their 
departure a 
man appears 
at the door 
of the house, 
asking ad- 
mission. The 
girl, from a 
window 
above, asked 
what was 
wanted. She 
was told that 
he was sent 
there by ma- 
dame, giving 
her proper 
name, to ask 
for a shawl, 
which she 
had forgot- 
ten to take 
along, and, 
as a sign of 
authority, 
displayed a 
white hand- 
kerchief be- 
longing to 
madame. 

With the 
view to as- 
certain the 
correctness 
of the mes- 
sage, the girl descends to examine the handkerchief. On 
opening the door two men rushed in, and seizing the girl, 
gagged her and threatened her life unless she made haste 
and showed them all the valuables in the house. 

She made signs of her willingness to comply with their 
wishes, if they would only spare her life. 

They released her. The valuables were shown, which 
were speedily collected together and made into bundles. 

As they were about to leave the premises, the girl pro- 
tested against remaining in the house to be accused of 
the theft, or else of being an accomplice, and to be 
thrown into prison on their account, She therefore 
sought their protection, and proposed to go along with 
them. 

One of the men, appreciating the comeliness of the 
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girl, exclaimed : ** Vailah ! 
ald a prize to our booty. Come along, my darling !” 

‘l hey all three started toward Fatavla, a suburb of Pera, 
going along quite merrily, chatting and cracking jokes. 

On their way they naturally had to pass by several 
guardhouses. As they passed the first one, the girl sud- 
denly gave the alarm. The thieves were at once seized, 
anl their booty taken away from them. 

It was very clever in the woman, wasn't it? But it was 
cleverer still on the part of the constabulary, who kept 
the stolen property, and never returned it to the owner. 

‘The Russian Legation had to interfere on behalf of its 


subject. 
* 


* * ¥ “ ” 


It is said, and there seems to be no doubt on the sub- 
ject, that the police are in league with the malefactors. 


Indeed, Bahri Pasha, ex-Chief of the Police of Pera, is 
| 


known to have amassed an enormous fortune through 
complicity with the malefactors. 

We say ex-chief, because some one had the temerity to 
appear against him, and he was brought to bay. 


BEEFSTEAK 


Tre sirloin had attained 
lfore our ancestors turned their attention to 
The fork had for many years promoted the taste for 
natural and simple flavors, when epicures discovered 
that the distinctive sapidity of beef should be sought in 


CLUBS. 
universal popularity long 
steaks. 


thick, lightly broiled slices taken from the juiciest and | 
The precise date of this | 
discovery is unknown; but it may be assigned to the | 


tenderest parts of the carcass. 
close of the seventeenth century. Anyhow, steaks were 
so highly esteemed, and their eaters so numerous, in the 
days of Queen Anne, that gastronomic connoisseurs 
formed themselves into clubs that, whilst furthering the 
inferior euds of good-fellowship, had for their chief ob- 
ject the study of beef under the most favorable circum- 
Addison refers to one of these associations in a 

Samuel Johnson, who belonged to a _ beef 


stances. 
Spect tor. 
club in Ivy Lane, lived in times when his countrymen 


were scarcely more proud of their liberties than of their | 
|as Mr. Arnold gratefully observes, ‘‘the life and soul 


steaks. Of late years we have grown indifferent to the 
food which our great-grandfathers extolled so passion- 


ately. One now-a-days seldom encounters the steak in 


: : 
private houses, or hears its praises in the few taverns 


which still offer it to their customers. But if Englishmen 


have outgrown their old love of steaks at home, they are 


still known to Continental gormands as the inventors and | 


worshipers of the broiled cut. The typical Englishman, 


who may still be found on the stages of Parisian theatres | 
with a boole-doque at his heels, may forget to order ‘‘ ros- 
| a Beef Steak, whilst he led the Bar and fought his way 


Lif,” but he always takes occasion to declare his loyalty 
to ** bif-teck.” 

Of all the beef clubs that sprung into existence in 
Great Britain during the last century, none is more fa- 
mous than ‘‘The Sublime Society of Beef Steaks” 
which, alike fortunate at its birth and death, was founded 
by a genial harlequin, and was committed to the grave 


by an affectionate historian. Established in 1735, under 


the roof of Covent Garden Theatre by Henry Rich, | 
whose room had long been the favorite resort of wits and | 


their patrons, the Sublime Society was famous in its in- 
fancy. Ay, it was born with historic honors on its head, 
for memories of Rich’s hospitality, and of “‘ good things” 
uttered at the harlequin’s board before the actual enroll- 
ment of the brotherhood, were a bright portion of its 
earlier celebrity. Consisting of twenty-four members, 


BEEFSTEAK 


| bottle 


| when 


| painter, Lambert. 


CLUBS. 


That would be a fine joke, to ; each of whom might bring a guest on ‘‘ open days,” it 


had a nicely adjusted constitution, and a staff of officers 
invested with adequate authority. ‘‘ The President of the 
Day ” could enforce his orders with the convenient ter- 
rors of unwritten and elastic law. There was “ the 
Bishop” to administer the oath to newly elected bro- 
thers, and ‘‘the Recorder” to preside at the frequent 
trials, that always closed with a verdict of guilty against 
beef-eaters accused of criminal propensities. ‘‘ The 
Boots,”” who was every man’s butt and butler, was liable 
to lose anything but his place if he ventured to dally 
with his beloved viand, when bidden to fetch another 
from the cellar. The society had of course a 
badge, a motto, and a uniform, The badge was a grid- 
iron, the motto ‘‘ Beef and Liberty,” the uniform blue 
coat and buff waistcoat, adorned with brass buttons, bear- 
ing the club's gridiron and legend. The club had also a 
finger-ring in which was set a gridiron encircled by the 
club motto. In the earlier days of the Sublime Society, 
no ‘* Beef Steak” ever appeared in his place at dinner 
without having the club ring on one of his fingers. 

One has only to survey the roll of members to imagine 


| the wit and gayety of the society’s sublimest meetings. 


Churchill, Dennis Delane, Hogarth, Gabriel Hunt, Dean 


| Price, Judge Welsh, Hippisley, Dr. Anthony Askew and 


Theophilus Cibber were some of the brothers who 
strolled on Saturdays to Covent Garden, in the days 
‘The Steaks” dined at two o’clock in the old 
quarters of the harlequin and his friend, the scene- 
Paul Whitehead and Henry Gifford, 
Dr. Barrowby and Dr. Askew, were amongst the men who 
may be called the second generation of the Sublime 
Steaks. At a later date the Prince of Wales and his 
brothers of York and Sussex proved themselves admirers 
of the steaming steak, and ate it in company with earls 
and actors, wits and journalists. The society was jubi- 
lant and slightly insolent on drawing within its gircle 
the heir to the throne ; but it had more reason to exult 
over the election of another member, who joined the club 
three months earlier. Charles Morris, the anacreontic 
songster, who was perpetually ‘‘ filling his glass again” 
from youth to old age, did more than all the Princes 
and: Peers for the renown of the Steaks. ‘‘ He was,” 


of the society.” Most of his best songs were sung for 
the first time at the sublime board, and in days when 
no man about town liked to confess that he had never 
heard Ceptain Morris glorify drunkenness with music 
and poetry, the Bard of the Beef Steak Club was one of 
its chief attractions to gentlemen who had no predilec- 
tion for under-done meat. Anyhow, the Prince of Wales 
and Captain Morris between them raised the society to 
the sublimest height of fashion. Henry Brougham was 


to honor in the Commons; and he still wore the blue 
coat and gridiron buttons when he was called to keep the 
King’s conscience. Lord Grantley, Sir Matthew Wood, 
the Earl of Suffolk, the Duke of Leinster, Cam Hob- 
house (Lord Broughton), Sir Francis Burdett and Dr. 


| Somerville were contemporary Beef Steaks, who used to 


applaud the brilliant lawyer's special song, ‘‘ La Pipe de 
Tabac.” 

The Beef Steaks at table were so free and frank in their 
jocular speech, that sensitive members could not always 
keep their good humor under the hilarious assaults on 
their self-love. It was a first rule of the society that any 
member might say what he pleased to another, and that 
no one was to take offense at the utterance. But the 
rule was more éasily made than observed. More than a 
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few brothers retired before Brother Stephenson’s un- | fact is, the club was slowly dying of dignity. Dukes 


scrupulous raillery, and withdrew for ever from a frater- 
nity whose humor involved incessant infliction of pain. 
Even the amiable Duke of Sussex nearly broke with 
the club in his pardonable annoyance at being found 
guilty (by a Beef Steak jury) of a disgraceful offense. 

His Royal Highness was walking to ‘‘ the Steaks ” with 
Brother Hallet, when the latter was relieved of his watch- 
chain and seals by a street thief. After dinner the Steaks 
aceused the Prince of being the robber, tried him with 
due attention to forms, ascertained his guilt, and sen- 
tenced him to wear the white sheet and receive a repri- 
mand from the Recorder. The criminal, whose wine and 
beef had disagreed with him, went through the punish- 
ment with a bad grace, and turned sulky. The renewed 
laughter of the Steaks only aggravated his displeasure, 
and, calling for his carriage at an early hour, he drove 
off in high dudgeon. On the following morning Mr. 
Arnold (the historian’s father), waited on His Royal 
Highness in order to assuage the royal anger, and as- 
sure him that, in spite of their careful consideration of 
the damnatory evidence, the Steaks held him incapable 
of stealing a friend’s portable property. But before 
the ambassador could say a word to the purpose, the 
good-natured Duke exclaimed : ‘*I know what you are 
come about. I made-a fool of myself last night. You 
were quite right, and I quite wrong; so I shall come 
next Saturday and do penance again for my bad tem- 
per.” The last of the royal brothers to withdraw from 
the Steaks, the Duke of Sussex, was a member of the 
Sublime Society so late as 1839, 

Between this Duke’s election and retirement, the club 
changed its quarters several times. On the destruction 
(hy fire) of its first home, it fed for a few montis at the 
Bedford Coffee House, and then moved to the old 
Lyceum Theatre in 1809, where it remained till 1830, 
when it was again ** burnt out.’’ Its next home was the 
Lyceum Tavern, Strand, whehce it re-emigrated to its old 
lodgings in the Bedford Coffee House, where it tarried till 
1838, when its last and stateliest residence was built 
under the roof of the New Lyceum. Twenty-nine years 
of existence still remained for the Sublime Society ; but 
they were years of languor and decay. The original grid- 
iron, dug out from the ruins of old Covent Garden, was 
fixed in the ceiling of the new dining-room, but no one 
could restore the old spirit of the society, that never re- 
covered from its loss of Henry Brougham, who withdrew 
from the elub in 1835. Celebrity after celebrity followed 
Brougham’s significant example, and though the vacan- 
cies were filled up by men of parts and distinction, no 
new member brought the spirits that could reanimate 
the failing body. 

Steps were taken for its revival ; but whilst some of 
these measures were injudicious, others were only 
alopted when the patient’s case was beyond remedy. 
It was well to change the day of meeting, but in- 
auspicious Friday was an unfortunate choice of the day 
for future meetings. To accommodate itself to new 
fashions, the club postponed its dinner-hour from six 
to seven, and from seven to eight o'clock. In old times 
the dinner-hour (originally two o’clock) had been de- 
ferred successively to four, five end six. The reluctant 
concession of sherry to members, whose gout forbade 
them to drink port, was not enough to conciliate failing 
valetudinarians who were under orders to take nothing 
but claret. 

Noticing several of the causes of its decadence, Mr. 
Arnold failed to detect the source of the worst troubles 
under which the society groaned in its later years, The 


and Karls lay heavy upon it, great men who seldom ap- . 
peared at the board, though they continued to pay their 
annual ‘‘ subscriptions” and “ whips” under a notion 
that they were doing the moribund brotherhood a ser- 
vice by ‘‘holding on” to the exclusion of the younger 
“blood.” Familiarity with Princes had made the senile 
club disdainful to clever “* nobodies”; and preferring 
great men who had once been brilliant to brilliant men 
who were only making the first steps to greatness, the 
society elected to its vacancies eminent persons out of 
regard for their names rather than their clubbable facul- 
ties. Had it, on entering the New Lyceum, doubled the 
number of its members, enlarged its menu, reformed its 
cellar, required half a dozen annual attendances from 
each brother, and recruited itself from the ‘ boys about 
town,” the Sublime Society would have flourished to 
this day. But lacking the courage to take these re- 
cuperative measures, it grew weaker and more infirm, 
until it breathed its last in Mr. Arnold’s tender hands, 
and left its chattels to the auctioneer’s hammer. 

The honor of belonging to the Sublime Steaks was 
costly. In the palmiest days of the club the entrance 
fee of each new member was £26, 5s., a charge reduced 
to £10, 10s. in 1849. The ‘‘ whips ” for current expenses 
were, on the average, equal to an annual subscription of 
£10 from each brother. At the same time a member paid 
five shillings for every dinner of which he partook, and 
half a guinea for his friend’s entertainment. The price 
paid to the butcher for steaks was, on the average, half a 
crown a pound. 


THE FIRST TELEPHONE. 

One of the most noted men of science in Newton's day 
was Dr. Robert Hooke, Professor of Geometry in Gres 
ham College, London. He had a conception of the tele- 
phone in 1664, and what is more, he put it plainly on 
record. He wrote: ‘‘As glasses have highly promoted 
our seeing, so ’tis not improbable but that there may be 
found many mechanical inventions to improve our other 
senses of hearing, smelling, tasting and touching.” 

He then proceeded to mention some instances in which 
people had heard a whisper at the distance of a furlong, 
and he declared that he knew a method by which he 
could hear a man speak through a wall a yard thick. 
He then comes to the telephone passage, which is as 
follows: ‘“‘I can assure the reader that I have, by the 
help of an extended wire, propagated sounds to a very 
considerable distance in an instant, or with as seemingly 
quick a motion as that of light; at least, incomparably 
swifter than that which at the same time was proprgated 
through the air; and this, not only in a straight line or 
direct, but in one bended in many angles.” 

This was published two hundred and twenty-two years 
ago, and it is a good, although incomplete, description 
of the telephone. It is to be regretted that Dr. Hooke 
omitted to mention the means he employed to impart to 
his wire the power to ‘‘ propagate” sound. It is not 
probable, however, that he made use of a magnet for the 
purpose, 


How to Avorn Impupence.—The way to avoid the im- 
putation of impudence, is not to be ashamed of what we 
do, but never to do what we ought to be ashamed of. 


Fuatrery or Horzr.—Hope is a flatterer, but the most 
upright of all parasites ; for she frequents the poor man’s 
hut, as well as the palace of his superion 


A VENETIAN LADY. 


A VENETIAN LADY. 


LYDDY’S LITTLE EPISODE. 


BYeoY'’s 


LITTLE EPISODE. 


By ELIzABETH BIGELOW. 


“ You'tt have to ask Brewster Bennett to get you the 
Wood End School, Lyddy. He’s vommitteeman, and b 
used to come to see you consid’able often, along back.’ 
Farmer Slocomb raised his lame leg to a more comfort- | 
able angle, and rubbed his spectacles meditatively, the 
furrow deepening between his shaggy white eyebrows. 
“It’s a pity you didn’t get married, Lyddy, before these 
times come upon us. There was more’n him used to 
come, but they kept kind of droppin’ off. There may 
have been smarter-appearin’ ones than Brewster Bennett, 


but I guess none of ’em ain’t turned out so well. Lemme 
see, was it last Winter that he left off comin’?” 


Wy 


a 


The old man tapped his forehead as if to summon 
memory, who from a trusty familiar had become a 
tricksy, elusive sprite. 

‘Five years ago last Winter, father,” said Lyddy, 
firmly repressing the lump in her throat that made 


| utterance difficult, and standing behind his chair, where 


he could not see the flame-like color that leaped to her 
forehead. 

‘* Ain’t he been here sence that ?”’ 

‘*Yes, once, to see you on business, when he was 
nominated for Representative.” Lyddy was as concise 
as if she were on the witness-stand. 


“PARMER SLOCOMB RAISED HIS LAME LEG TO A MORE COMPORTABLE ANGDE, AND RUBBED HIS SPECTACLES MEDITATIVELY. 
‘rr’s A PITY YOU DIDN'T GBT MARRIED, LYDDY, BEFORE THESE TIMES COME UPON US. 
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LYDDY’S LITTLE 


EPISODE. 


“Yes, yes, I give him a lift then, poor ’n’ run down as 
Ibe. We ‘lected him, but ‘twas a close shave. Thought 
he was too smart, some did, but that’s apt to be the way 
when a man gets ahead. An editor, too; he can’t help 
makin’ enemies unless he’s good Lord ’n' good devil ; 
even then he’s apt to run acrost a ‘hird party that ain't 
neither for one or t’other. He made some smart speeches. 
I see something quoted in a Boston paper, the other 
day, that the Honorable Brewster Bennett, of Cherry- 
field, had been sayin’, ’n’ the Sentinel has got to be con- 
sid’able of a paper sence he took it. But I don’t expect 
he'll stick to it long; he'll be wantin’ something that’s 
I expect it wouldn’t be no time 
at all before he got to Congress if he had money. If 
you'd a slicked up ’n’ been smarter-appearin’ I expect 
you could ’a’ got him, Lyddy. You're good - lookin’ 
enough, ’n’ I spent enough on your edication—more’n I 
could afford. 
was payin’ for your three years at that seminary, ’n’ ’t 


got more money in it. 


The fust time I ever run into extravagance 


seems as if I'd been goin’ down hill ever sence, ’n’ you 
ain't seemed to make anything of yourself after all. 
Hanchett’s three girls, that was satisfied to go to th« 
deestrict school, all married well. Lizy’s husband has 
paid off the mortgage ’on Lanchett’s farm. Seems to me 
as if knowin’ how to git better for a 
girl than Latin ’n’ furrin Hutchins, he’s 


complainin’ that he laid out four hundred dollars on his 


1 husband was 


langwidges. 


daughter's schoolin’, ’n’ then she up ’n’ got married right 
away, *n’ there was all that money wasted. But I wa’n’t 
never one that wanted my daughter to keep school, ’n’ 
git to hol 
If she’d ‘a’ married 
well, I wouldn’t ’a’ complained. They've all dropped off, 
now, h’ain’t they ? *thout it’s Joe Maltby. He’s got a mid- 
dlin’ good farm, and consid’able timber ; I don’ know but 
what you'd better have him than go to the poorhouse 
‘long o’ me. What's noses ?” 

‘Don’t talk about the poorhouse, father. I shall get 
the Wood End School, and then we can pay the interest 
the Squire Harriman will wait a little 
longer, if he knows we have a way to get the money; and 
the crops are not likely to be so poor next year, and we'll 
And, be- 
sides, father, you know I've got a little money for the 
stovies I’ve sent to the I hope to write a novel 
that will bring me enough to pay off the mortgage.” 


have a parcel of young ones chiasin’ her, ’n’ 
lerin’ as if everybody was deef. 


on mortgage. 


get Dan Price to manage the farm on shares. 
papers. 


Lyddy spoke hesitatingly, being painfully divided be- 
tween a fear of raising false hopes and a desire to re- 
lieve her father’s despondency. ! 

‘‘Stories! Well, I vow I don’t see how folks can b 
fools enough to pay for havin’ a mess of lies wrote out for 
‘em, when there’s sech a sight of ’em to be had for nothin’ 
in this world, too. ‘N’ it beats me how you can make ’em 
up when nothin’ ain’t ever happened to you.” 

Lyddy caught her breath in a little, quick sigh. 

‘Tf you was Mary Rowlandson, now, that was captered 
Well, well, get the school. I know folks 
will pay for schoolin’, though sometimes I don’t know 
but 


else to be done, as I see. 


by Injins—— 


that’s heavin’ money away. 


There ain't anything 


There was nothing else to be done that Lyddy could 
see, although it seemed to her that St. Lawrence’s grid- 
iron would be but mild torture compared to the asking 
But of the other 
members of the committee, Ezekiel True had a troop of 
well-to-do but thrifty nieces, who hovered over a school 
like flies over a honey-pot, and Enoch Mann said he 
‘‘wa'n’t goin’ to give anybody a recommend, sence they'd 
turned out his first wife’s sister.” 


of such a favor of Brewster Bennett 


| vouchsafed to explain to herself. 
| she decided that these efforts were quite unnecessary, since 


| as easily as if she had known him all her life, 


| thing—‘‘ touch of hand or turn of head.” 


Lyddy put on her least becoming dress and combed 
her hair back plainly, for reasons which she scarcely 
Looking in the glass, 


a deep line, like her father’s, was coming between her eye. 
brows, and, also, she had found several gray hairs in her 
combings. 

It was nine years since she came home from the Pem- 


| berton Seminary, and she was almost nineteen then ; 


twenty-eight was unquestionably an age at which one 
should have renounced the follies of youth, even if pov- 
erty and carking cares had not roughly wrenched one 
away from them. 

The girls at the seminary thought she had a great deal 


| of sense ; quite too much, in fact, to be compatible with 
| a peachy complexion and a very deep dimple. 
| procession which marched properly, by twos, for each 


In the 


day’s constitutional, guarded by a weary dragon of a 
teacher, she had never cast coquettish glances in the di 
rection of the two elegant young men who always waited 
upon the hotel-steps to see them pass, nor had she been 
one to cut holes in the window-shades, securely fastened 
down over the windows which gave upon the garden of 
the college boarding-house, where wandered delightfully 
dangerous young men. And she refused to listen to 
Jennie Vickery’s love-letters (smuggled in by way of the 
parlor-maid) which Jenny read aloud to her friends, or re- 


| cited from memory, thrillingly, after the lights were out. 
o o*e o 


And she declined to be called Lydia, although the 
girls said that was quite fine and aristocratic, if it was old- 
fashioned. LLyddy was her name, and she liked it. But 
in spite of the sense, which the girls commiserated as 
deeply as they envied her complexion, Lyddy did not 
like to go back to Cherryfield and the farm. 
had enlarged her views. 

She sat dejected in the train on that drizzly June 
morning of her return, after her father, whose uncouth- 
ness of grammar and of clothes jarred alike upon her 
sensibilities, had left her to talk with a grizzly and dilap- 
idated drover, who, he said, was an old friend, when sud- 
denly there was Squire Harriman at her elbow, pompous 
but unwontedly gracious, introducing to her “‘g young 
fellow who was studying with him.” 

And Lyddy, from feeling bored and shy, found herself 
grown light-hearted, and talking with Brewster Bennett 


Pemberton 


He was so 
delicately reticent at first, and respectful of her mood, 
and looked at her out of such frank and sympathetic 
brown eyes. (There were people who had discovered 
that those eyes were green, and Lyddy herself sometimes 
saw them so, but not this morning). 

Cherryfield and the farm, even before the journey’s 
end, appeared in a glorified atmosphere. ‘Then, and 
afterward, all the ways of her life seemed to have had no 
aim or purpose but to lead up to that dingy, cindery car, 
thumping along through the rainy June morning. It 
certainly was not his looks. He was short, and already 
inclining to an uninteresting stoutness, and his head was 
too long, if its crop of eurly hair was boyish and win- 
ning. Neither was it his manner (Lyddy affirmed, in her 
self-communings), although it is certain that since Eve 
forgot the serpent’s unpleasant appearance in the suavity 


of his manners, her sex has always been more easily be- 
guiled by manner than by looks. 


He was altogether dif- 
ferent from any one whom she had ever met. It was some 
With all her 
sense, that was the only explanation that Lyddy could 
give, then or afterward. Poor Lyddy ! 

He came very often to the farm, where she received 
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him alone in the parlor (in which she lad speedily intro- 
duced decorative effects, in the shape of embroidered 
storks and cattails, to supersede the funeral wreaths and 
vegetable frames), and she went to drives and dances with 


him, falling easily into the primitive Cherryfield fashions, | 


although the Pemberton Faculty had instilled other ideas 
of etiquette. (Lyddy was pityingly confident that the 
light that never shone on rea or land had failed to illumi- 
nate the respectable spinsters of the Pemberton Faculty). 

He called on other young ladies, also, and sometimes 
escorted them to merrymakings, and Lyddy told herself 
she was glad that he had the good taste not to make his 
devotion to herself too marked, although to the untaught 
Cherryfield mind, ‘‘ keeping company” with one girl 
made it expedient, if not improper, even to call upon 
another. 

He went up to Pine Hill to see Clara Doak, and down 
to the Paper Mills to call upon Emma Mayo, and he took 
them both to the Agricultural Fair, leaving Lyddy, who 


° . ° ° ° . } 
had refused two invitations, in the serene confidence that 


he would ask her, to fall back upon the escort of Joe 
Maltby. 

Joe lived upon the adjoining farm, and his pathway in 
life was darkly, if ridiculously, shadowed by a broken 
nose. Joe’s looks were grotesque, and he was a sensi- 
tive soul, and he had been dumbly in love with Lyddy 
(who regarded him in much the same light with Ponto, 
the lame old house-dog) almost ever since he could re- 
mem ber, 

Lyddy was, indeed, a little hurt by this neglect of 
Brewster Bennett’s, but the next time he came to see her 


he looked sadly and reproachfully at her, as if she were | 


to blame, and Lyddy wondered if she had not wounded 
his sensibilities in some way; she was sure they were 
very acute and delicate. And he hinted—only hinted— 
that the world was all a waste to him when he was not by 
her side, and Lyddy’s happiness was quite restored. 
Early in the Winter Emma,Mayo’s city cousin came to 
visit her, and Brewster Bennett grew so attentive to her 


that people prophesied ‘it would soon be a match.” But | 


he still came often to see Lyddy, and looked unutterable 
things, and spoke with sighs of painful necessities that 
separated those who were born for each other, and Lyddy 
pitied him until she almost forgot her own trouble. 
She longed to tell him, in defiance of maiden modesty, 
that she would wait, wait endlessly, and the mysterious 
barrier might be removed ; if not in this world, there was 
another—there must be, because such love could not 
perish. Tow silly and weak it was! Her face flamed as 
she looked at it in the mirror, while it all came back to 
ler as she dressed. 

‘There was never any mystery. He cared nothing for 
ne. It was flirting. IfI had been like the Pemberton 
girls, I should have known.” 

But she had not known, even when Emma Mayo’s city 
cousin was succeeded by almost innumerable charmers in 
Cherryfield and adjoining towns. He came back to her 
with that mysterious meaning in his eyes, and Lyddy be- 


lieved that she was the only one who had touched his | 


heart. 

bhe believed it even after he had ceased altogether to 
visit her. That happened when he abandoned, almost 
entirely, the practice of the law, and assumed the editor- 
ship of the Sentinel, and began to take an interest in poli- 
ties, 
the Summer boarders, who took possession of Cherry- 
field from June until September. But in church Lyddy 
could feel his eyes fixed intently upon her all through 
the sermon, and when they chanced to meet he pressed 


After that his attentions to ladies were confined to | 


her hand, sighed, and hurried away as if he dared not 
trust himself to stay. 

One day—but that was only a year or two ago—she 
had overheard, in the post-oflice, his jesting reply to 
some one who had rallied him upon his devotion to a 
gay young- widow who had shed upon Cherryfield a 
Summer glory, bewilderingly compounded of white 
laces, and golden tresses, and brilliant parasols. 

‘“*A man has to have these little episodes,” he said. 
““They’re experience that pays.” 

“That feller,” said old Jerry Cook, the postmaster, as- 
sorting a bundle of letters with much deliberation —-*‘ that 
feller jest twists folks round his little finger for his profit 
—men folks ; women folks I expect he’s more apt to stick 


| a pin through them and fasten ’em to a cork, as a boy 
| serves butterflies, for his sport, or his experience, as he 


sees 
says. 


Lyddy felt as if her weak eyes had been unbandaged 
in the blinding glare of a desert sun. She had been to 
him an ‘‘episode”; he had studied and played with her 
that he might understand human nature, if she had not 
been too silly to afford him anything more than a laugh. 
She had preserved some womanly pride; she had tried 
—it was her one consolation now—to remember that she 
had struggled desperately to meet him with careless 
friendliness, and to keep her eyes from being telltales. 
Nevertheless, he was too acute not to know; she had 
always felt that he knew. 

The best years of her life had gone to build this base- 
less fabric of a dream. Lover and friend had been put 
far from her by her absorption in it, and poverty had 
crept upon her unheeded. 

‘‘T do not even know that he was to blame,” Lyddy 
said to herself. ‘* He never said anything. And I might 
have known that I was only one of many. It was only 
that I was a fool. Was a girl ever such a fool before ?” 

Folly has to be paid for far more surely than wicked- 
ness, so far as this world’s wages go. Lyddy was as un- 
fitted to cope with the sharp realities of life as Marianna 
in the moated grange, and she must ask the lover who 
had come not to help her to a means of earning her 
bread ! 

She walked with energy down the main street of 
Cherryfield to Harriman’s block, where both the law 
office of Harriman & Bennett and the Sentinel office were 
to be found. She hesitated only once ; that was to won- 
der whether it would be wrong fér her to have the school, 
since Sarah Boggs, from the Pine Creek settlement, who 
wanted it, would doubtless teach it so much better. She 
had fortified herself by « determination to forget the 
past, according to the advice of so many poets and 
philosophers; in truth, Marianna who seeks a country 
school must needs forget her sighings. As she mounted 
the stairs she met Dick Harriman, the squire’s son, and 
the head of the law firm of which Brewster Bennett was 
still a nominal member. Dick had been of the 
admirers who, in Farmer Slocomb’s expressive phrase, 
had ‘‘ dropped off.” He had tried to be very devoted 
to Lyddy during the reign of Emma Mayo's city cousin, 
and had abandoned the attempt in great perplexity at 
her indifference, which amounted almost to unconscious- 
ness of his existence. Dick was accounted ‘‘a catch.” 
He had married his cousin, and was now a portly and 
comfortably pére de famille, but he had never ¢ sased to 
look at Lyddy in a puzzled way. 

‘Bennett ?—yes ; he’s in the Sentinel office, but there 
are a lot of men there. Won’t you just step in here ?” 

He opened the door of the law office, which was empty 
save for a somnolent tortoisehell cat, and went away 


one 
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without a look of surprise. Dick was 
always polite and considerate. 

Brewster Bennett did not keep her 
waiting, and he greeted her with his 
old manner, which quite lately had 
degenerated into something friendly 
and business-like. Lyddy was brief 
and business-like, but she felt a dread- 
ful uncertainty about the steadiness of 
her voice. It helped her, however, to 
see that he was really perturbed as 
well as sympathetic, and stroked the 
tortoiseshell cat the wrong way with 
a shapely, ringed hand. 

‘“*Of course you can have it, if you 
really want it. It is hard to imagine 
youaschoolma’am. The Winter school 
in that district is rather hard to teach, 
you know. I shall have to talk Enoch 
Mann over. He’s got the idea into 
his head that a man is needed to 
teach a Winter school. I'll drive over 
to the Corner and see him this after- 
noon, Why can’t you go with me ? 
You might have great influence.” 

If he had suggested that her society 
would be a pleasure to him, Lyddy 
said to herself that she would have 
refused to go, even at the risk of 
Enoch Mann’s remaining obdurate. 
She would have liked munch to refuse, 
as it was, but it seemed to her fool- 
ish and suggestive of resentment, an 


A FINISHED CITY.— THE STATE HOUSE, 
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appearance which her pride 
sought, above everything, 
to avoid. 

‘‘T’ll have my horse here 
directly,” he said, eagerly 
snatching at an implied ac- 
ceptance, and soon Lyddy, 
a most unquiet soul, was 
driving beside him through 
the peaceful haze of the 
late October afternoon. 

She was glad that after 
they left the village, where, 
in the frank, Cherryfield 
manner every one stared 
inquiringly at them, he be- 
came very silent. 

How beautiful the day 
was! The balmy air, the 
unflecked blue of the sky, 
and the golden haze that 
transfigured everything like 
a fairyland atmosphere. The 
old soft fancies stole un- 
awares into Lyddy’s brain. 
She remembered, oddly, a 
dream of the earliest—and 
silliest—days of their ac- 
quaintance. She had im- 


agined herself coming home from church with him, his wife, 


and she always had a dove-colored dress on. 


He had said that 


nothing suited her complexion like dove color. 
A wind blew suddenly from the river with a chilling hint of 


Winter. 


Lyddy started, and smiled at herself with bitter scorn. 


She observed how scanty and shriveled was the gold of the 
maples, and through the bared boughs the sky was growing gray. 


AW OLD TIME MANSION AT ANNAPOLIS, 
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She would remember that she was a faded, poverty- 
stricken old maid, going with a committeeman to se- 
cure a school to teach. 

“You are shivering. You are not dressed warmly 
enough. I’m afraid you don’t take care of yourself in 
these days,” he said in a tone that was almost tender. 

They were driving into Enoch Mann’s lane by that time. 

‘“No; he ain’t to home,” Lyddy heard, in a shrill 
female voice, in response to Bennett’s inquiry. ‘‘ He said 
he was a-goin’ to your office this forenoon, and he was 
a-comin’ home round by the Paper Mills, I sh’d think 
you might a-known he couldn’t get home by this time.” 

Bennett returned to Lyddy’s side with a half-quizzical, 
half-anxious expression of countenance. 
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never cease to try, Lyddy, until you tell me that you 
don’t love me.” 

“Then I tell you that nothing would induce me to 
marry you!” cried Lyddy, with a fierceness which was 
quite overdone. 

Poor Lyddy ! she had been religiously brought up, and 
had early imbibed the lesson of Ananias and Sapphira 
Mr. Brewster Bennett did not fail to see his advantage. 

‘* What have I done, Lyddy ?” he said, with a thrill in 
his voice. ‘‘Are you angry because I have had to push 
my way in the world, and have had no time to sigh like 
a furnace and make ballads to my lady’s eyebrows ?” 

‘*Tf you will talk of a way for me to earn my living, I 
will listen. No other subject interests me,’’ said Lyddy. 
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“I did know he couldn’t get home,” he said, looking 
steadily into her eyes. ‘‘You are not going to forgive 
me ? Ah, Lyddy, I thought a man who had loved you as 
long as I have was entitled to so much of an opportu- 
nity! You think I ought to have found it out long ago. 
I did—the first time I ever saw you, but I didn’t mean to 
drag a wife with me into poverty. Don’t tell me that it 
is too late, that you don’t love me now, Lyddy !” 

The implication stung Lyddy’s pride. She felt that 
she would sacrifice anything to be able to tell him that 
she had never loved him, 

“You had no right to deceive me and bring me here 
for this!” she cried. ‘‘I have nothing to do with love or 
lovers. I feel like an old woman. We are miserably 
poor, and to get that school means everything to me!” 

“And to get you means everything to me! I shall 


‘Alas! And [ only know how to earn it for you!” 

There was a silence then. Brewster Bennett had a 
talent for silence. 

Lyddy felt a kind of terror as she became conscious 
that it required an effort for her to harden her heart. 

‘*T shall come for my answer to-night,” he said, as he 
helped her to alight. ‘Don’t try to be cruel, Lyddy ! 
You know as well as I do that Fate intended us for each 
other.” 

Lyddy walked weakly into the house. She had not 
been able to raise her eyes to meet his. She had not 
told him not to come. 

She was glad that her father was not in the house. 
She could see him hobbling painfully about in the pump 
kin field. Joe Maltby was helping him. Joe was already 


' bent over like an old man. (With his rounded shoulders 
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and his disfigured nose, he looked like the picture of 
“the evil-minded dwarf,” in an old fairy-book. And 
yet how good he was! How crooked was the world ! 

She performed a few household duties, mechanicaliy, 
and then went and hid herself in a corner of the back 
porch, sheltered by the fading woodbine. 


Yet, why should she be ashamed ? Why not yield, since | 


he must love her to wish to marry her, now that she was 
old and poor and plain. 

Youth was coming back to her throb by throb, happi- 
ness stirred her blood like wine. 

“* Lyddy, Lyddy ! there’s a letter come for you, a kind 
of a dockymunt,” called her father’s voice, ‘‘ Harriman 
& Bennett’s boy brought it. It come inclosed in a let- 
ter tothem. Seems as if it ought to ’a’ ben sent before, 
or something. I couldn’t jest make out what the boy said, 
only ’t’ Dick Harriman kind of swore when he come 
acrost it, ’n’ told him to hurry up. Who for the land’s 
sake is a-writin’ to you through the hands of lawyers ? 
What's the matter with you, Lyddy ? Why don’t you 
speak up ’n’ tell what’s tie matter ?” 

Lyddy raised a white face from the ‘‘ dockymunt.” 

“It’s Great-aunt Thankful Rogers's will, father. She 
has left forty thousand dollars to me.” 

“Forty thousand dollars! You don’t expect anybody's 
a-foolin’ us, do you, Lyddy ? Your mother’s Aunt Thank- 
ful! I didn’t know but what she was dead. She was all 
eat up with reformin’ sercieties, last I heard of her ; folks 
said she hadn’t anything left. But she wa’n’t never one 
that called in the neighbors t’ attend to her affairs, ’n’ she 
did set by your mother. Land sakes, Lyddy ! I don’t 
wonder ’t’ you’re kind of struck up, but ’tain’t nothin’ to 
look so white about! I wonder when the letter come, ‘n’ 
what the boy meant ? See here! Dick has sent up what 
was written to them ’n’ all. 
when ’twas mailed.” 

Lyddy seized the envelope from his hands and thrust 
it into the heart of the kitchen-fire. 

*“*T don’t want to know when it came! I never will 
know when it came! If Brewster Bennett comes here 
to-night tell him I cannot see him. I never will 
him! But I don’t wart to know when it came!” 

“Land, land, Lyddy! good fortin’ has flew to your 
head. It ain’t to be wondered at; but you’d ought to 
begin to feel tickled by now. I declare, if my lame leg 
don’t feel as spry as a boy’s, ’n’ I’m goin’ right over to 
Eben Ripley’s to get back them steers that I raised. It 
put ten years right on to me to have to sell em. ‘There’s 
Joe Maltby a-comin’. You'd ought to tell him the fust 
one, for folks that’s your friends in poverty, them’s the 
ones——”’ 

The old man’s vigorous exit snapped off the sentence. 
He went almost nimbly down the lane, a striking ex- 
ample of ‘* mind cure.” 

Lyddy found herself telling, mechanically, and with a 
dream-like feeling, the story of her good fortune to Joe 


You can see by the envelope 


see 


set it down in your profit-and-loss account, and caleu- 
lated upon it, shrewdly. We are not fit to live in these 
times, Joe—you and I. We are altogether out of the 


| . ; 
fashion.” 


A FINISHED CITY. 
By WALTER EpGar M‘Cann. 


Tue ancient City of Annapolis, Md., presents, as many 
people would think, its most picturesque appearance 
from the water. From the deck of an excursion steam- 
boat on a Summer evening near sunset, the sight is quite a 
striking one. There is, indeed, a rather grim suggestive- 
ness about the outlines of the Naval Academy, and one 
shrugs comfortably, although with no definite reason, at 


| the thought that an invader, in an attempt toapproach or 


| such suspense, died at Elberon. 


Maltby, and being half conscious of a cheerful friendli- | 


ness in his eyes that eased her pain a little. 

“‘T’m glad, Lyddy. I'm honestly glad, if I have been 
mean enough sometimes to hope—— But it was of no 
use, anyway! I mightshave made myself something that 
you would not despise. It is a pitiful weakness in a 


man to shrink from the amusement and pity in people's | 


eyes.” 

**Oh, dear! does every one make mistakes—fatal mis- 
takes ?” cried Lyddy. “But I never despised you, Joe, 
I never thought anything about—— Oh, I don’t mean 
to be cruel; but you were foolish! If you cared for 
anybody you ought to have reckoned it an experience, 


get by, would be apt to fare badly. There is a certain 
jaunty defiance in the manner in which the flag flies, and 
in the music of the band as it floats out from the parade- 
ground. The sentinel is in evidence, pacing his post with 
measured step, his sabre glistening in the mellow sun 


shine, and, approaching a little nearer, the sharp cries of 


command are heard. The whole has quite an impressive 
and warlike aspect. 

Beyond, stretch away the steeples and the antique roofs 
and gables of the venerable city. From one of the tur- 
rets comes the sound of a bell over the waters—sweet, 
subdued, and curiously old-fashioned. There isa melodi- 
ous cling-clang about it which reminds one of the chiming 
from the tower of some far-off country church. Twilight 
is slowly stealing upon the drowsy old town. The west- 
ern sky is blazing with beautiful and thrilling sunset 
effects, and from aloft comes the soft cawing of a wide 
procession of crows, winging a flight to their dormitories 
in a neighboring forest. 

And so, at length, night falls and the mists arise, ami 
the lights start up and gleam through them, and, except 
where they pierce the vail, darkness shrouds the quiet 
town. Literally, it is shut off from everywhere, and 
might be considered, for the time, some sort of gigantic 
hermitage. After dark, an island in the vast ocean could 
scarcely be more secluded. The steamboats rarely touch 
on their way down or up the bay, and the last railroad 
train has rolled leisurely into the depot at seven o'clock. 
At eight the telegraph-office closes and the operator he- 
takes himself to his family tea, leaving his instrument to 
tick away in the gloom ; and, let happen what may in tle 
rude outward world, placid Annapolis will not hear of it 
or concern itself until the next morning. 

Such was the case when General Garfield, whose last 
fluttering breathings the whole world had watched with 
Annapolis had ex)e- 
rienced the strain and solicitude, too ; but, although the 
end was known to be so near, there were no provisions 
made to keep the wire to Baltimore open. A strict, 
though unacknowledged, curfew has descended from the 
old times, and no one sits up after ten, and the first intel- 
ligence of the suffering President’s death was next morn- 
ing, when, soon after dawn in the bright September sun, 
came a steamboat plowing its way to the wharf, its flag 
at half-mast and bedecked with crape. 

But for the secluded situation of the neck of land on 
which Annapolls stands, a city probably never would 
have existed there. It was in 1642 that the Assembly of 
the Province of Virginia passed an Act to prevent dissent- 
ing ministers from preaching and propagating their doc- 
trines in that colony, and immediately all such persons 
were ordered to leave. It was not, however, until some 
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_ years afterward that the law was really enforced with 


rigor. The Virginia Conventicle being broken up and 
the members dispersing in various directions, the Elder, 
Mr. Durand, found a refuge in Maryland. Those who 
accompanied or followed him termed the spot where 
they settled, and which had never before been occupied, 
Providence. The name was afterward variously changed, 
and it was at one time called Anne Arundel Town, and so 
termed from the maiden name of Lady Baltimore, Lady 
Anne Arundel, the daughter of Lord Arundel of Wardour, 
whom Cecilius, Lord Baltimore, had married. 

The Puritans in their snug retreat desired to isolate 


themselves entirely. They had very little sympathy with | 


the Lord Proprietary’s government, and for a while did 
not acknowledge fealty to it. It is notable that when 
Thomas Greene, acting for Governor Stone, after the be- 


heading of Charles I., caused the Prince of Wales to | much earlier date, contained in a satire by Edw. Cook, 
be proclaimed in the Province as the rightful heir to ali | 


e ’ ta" Ta } 
his father’s dominions, and commanded rejoicings, the | 


inhabitants who had just settled on the Severn did not 
take part in these festivities. The new colony was not 
represented in the Legislature until Governor Stone had 
made a personal visit to the inhabitants, upon which they 


consented to send two burgesses to the Assembly. Mr. | 


James Cox, one of these representatives, was chosen 


Speaker, an indication of the strength and influence of | 


the settlement. 


The action of the little drama of life in the colony be- | 


came from this point rapid and exciting. Trouble with 
the Indians arose, and a number of the people were 
“‘barbarously and wickediy murthered” by the cruel 
Susquehanocks. Then followed the difficulties in con- 
nection with Bennett and Claiborne, and after the various 
political changes the expedition of Governor Stone to 
reduce the colonists, recalcitrant again, to a submission 
and obedience to Lord Baltimore’s government, and in 
prosecution of this the famous battle of Herring Bay was 


ital 


fought. It was not, however, until 1657 that the muti- 


nous settlement again acknowledged Lord Baltimore's | 
a 


rule. 


r 


prospects about the year 1708, when it became a city. 
Ancient St. Mary’s had gradually lost its supremacy, 
and: even something of its prestige. Once it ceased 
to be the capital it did not long retain its rank. A letter 
written at this period, speaking of the removal of the 
Legislature, says: ‘‘ There are, indeed, several places for 


There are about forty dwelling-houses in it, seven or 
eight, of which can afford a good lodging and accommo- 
dations for strangers. There are also a state house and a 
free school, built of brick, which make a great show 
among a parcel of wooden houses ; and the foundation of 
a chureh is laid, the only brick church in Maryland. 


They have two market-days in a week, and had Governor | 


Nicholson continued there a few months longer, he had 
brought it to perfection.” The town was not made the 
residence of the Governor until 1837. 

In Ridgely’s “Annals” will be found evidence of the 


advance of the city from the period of the grant of its | 


charter in 1708. ‘It never acquired a large population, 
nor any great degree of commercial consequence ; but long 
before the American Revolution it was conspicuous as the 
seatof wealth and-fashion ; the luxurious habits, elegant 
accomplishments and profuse hospitality of its inhabit- 
ants were proverbially known throughout the colonies, 


he present aspect of Annapolis gives little idea of the | 
prosperity it once enjoyed, and its almost brilliant | 


| the architecture of the venerable buildings. 
| could be more monotonous than the daily current of life. 
| Sometimes one may stand at a corner in the soft Summer 
| sunshine, and see nothing moving anywhere within range 
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It was the seat of a wealthy government and of its 
principal institutions, and, as such, congregated around 
it many whose liberal attainments qualified them for 
society.” 

A French writer, describing the city as it appeared 
during the Revolution, says: ‘‘In that very inconsider- 
able town, standing at the mouth of the Severn, where it 
falls into the bay, of the few buildings it contains at least: 
three-fourths may be styled elegant and grand. Female 
luxury here exceeds what is known in the provinces of 
France. A French hairdresser is a man of import- 
ance amongst them ; and it is said a certain dame hero 
hires one of that craft at one thousand crownsa year. The 
State House is a very beautiful building—I think the 
most so of any I have seen in America.” 

Quite another picture is drawn in an account of a 


Gent., published in London in 1708, and entitled, ‘‘ The 
Sot-weed Factor ; Or, A Voyage to Maryland, in which 
is described the laws, government, courts and constitu 
tions of the country; and also the buildings, feasts, 
frolics, entertainments and drunken humors of the in- 
habitants of that part of America.” 


The following is the description Mr. Cook gives of 
Annapolis : 


“To try the cause, then fully bent, 
Up to Annapolis I went; 
A city situate on a plain, 
Where searce a house will keep out rain. 
The buildings, framed with cypress rare 
Resemble much our Southwick Fair; 
But strangers there will searcely meet 
With market-place, exchange or street; 
And if the truth I may report, 
It’s not so large as Tottenham Court — 
St. Mary’s onee was in repute, 
Now hore the judges try the suit; 
And lawyers twice a year dispute 
As oft the Bench most gravely meet, 
Some to get drunk and some to eat 
A swinging share of country treat; 
But as for justice, right or wrong, 
Not one amongst the numerous throng 
Knows what it means, or has the heart 
To vindicate a stranger’s part.” 


Annapolis is now termed by the inhabitants, with a 
certain regretful fondness, ‘‘ The Finished City.” It has 
an interesting, and, indeed, eVentful past; but, as its 
most affectionate friends are forced to admit, no future. 


| There is no hope that it will experience a renaissance. 
towns, but hitherto they are only titular ones, except An- | 
napolis, where the Governor resides. Colonel Nicholson | 
has;done his endeavors to make a town of that place. 


and nothing remains to linger over but its agreeable 
traditions. Under such circumstances it is pleasant, and 
to the moralist instructive, to saunter through the drowsy 
streets and note their quaint appearance, and to study 


Nothing 


of the eye. The stillness is painful —the placidity of 
decay. 

The old houses, with their black and moss - grown 
shingles, and steep gables and quaint windows, ere full 
of a homely and melancholy interest. The chimneys, of 
all shapes and sizes, afford curious points for stndy. 
Many of these venerable dwellings evidently belong to 


| the Revolutionary period and before it. There is a depth 


and vividness in the imported red brick that we do not 
see now, and something stanch and solid in the general 
aspect of the structures which may be counted on to 
defy the assaults of wind and weather, and is in sharp 
contrast with the modern style of erection. The deep- 
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set windows and doors arrest attention, as do the massive 
door-knockers, which in many instances have not yet 
been superseded by the modern bell-pull. 


Prince George Street, a glimpse of which is given in | 


our illustration, is a reminder that the very names of the 
streets—the Duke of Gloucester Street, Charles Street, 
Conduit Street, etce.—suggest the historical interest and 
English atmosphere of the city. This nomenclature has, 
of course, come down from the old days, and there are 
few who would see it changed without a feeling of regret. 

The sum to erect the State House, £7,500 sterling, was 
appropriated in 1769, and the building which had for- 
merly served for that purpose was torn down. The 
present structure stands on a beautiful elevation, and 
from the dome a superb view of the surrounding country 
is obtained. In the Senate Chamber, and that of the 
House of Delegates, are to be seen portraits of various 
distinguished Americans, including, of course, Mary- 
landers of fame. 

The names of Chase and Brice, of whom Chase House 
and Brice House stand as memorials, are honored in the 
annals of Maryland. Samuel Chase was one of the four 
signers from the State of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. James Brice was Mayor of Annapolis when, in 
1783, the Corporation met and gave the memorable wel- 
come to Major-general Nathaniel (ireene and suite. The 
Stewarts are another celebrated family of the State. 

The inns of Annapolis, with their peculiar English 
names, such as the “‘ Three Blue Ball” tavern, the City 
Coffee House, and the like, were noted for their hospi- 
tality and good cheer. The present Maryland Hotel, 
although conducted to a considerable extent upon 
modern principles, yet is old-fashioned in many of its 
ways. On the day the writer dined there, which hap- 
pened to be a Sunday, a curious circumstance was to see 
decanters of whisky handed to many gentlemen at the 
tables in the vast dining-room, who gracefully indulged 
in the custom of plantage times of taking a hearty dram 
before the meal. 

The streets have the peculiarity of radiating from 
circles, which have been established at different points 
throughout the town. There is a certain regularity and 
order about this arrangement, and yet they are queer 
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and crooked. They might not inap 
propriately belong to some of the 
old-fashioned European towns which 
travelers describe. There is the air 

of age, and perhaps of neglect and 
decay, but little of shabbiness. Even 
about the humbler quarters of the 
town there is scarcely anything of 
that squalor and offensiveness which 

in most other places is involuntarily 
associated with vice and crime. In 
truth, the moral standard of Anna 
polis, whether from its Puritan tradi 
| tions or some other cause, is notably 
high. There is but little intemper 

| ance, and still less of darker forms 
of wickedness. Brawls and murder 
| ous affrays are uncommon. The chief 

| fault of the lower order of the popu 
«| lation »ppears to be a certain listless 
ness and Jaziness—what further north 
would be termed shiftlessness, This 

is chiefly realized in the neighbor- 

hood of the water-front, where once 
existed so much bustle and activity; 
where traie was stirring, and ships 

were loading and unloading, and the warehouses filled 
| to repletion with tobacco, flour and other products 
| Until a century ago the merchants of Baltimore were 
obliged to enter and clear all their vessels here, and 
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the life and movemen. about the Annapolis wharf un- 
der these conditions may be imagined. 

There is a great deal of family pride among the in- 
habitants of the Finished City, and the lines of social 
distinction are strictly drawn. Many of the names— 
Merryman, Randall, Marsh, Brewer, Lloyd, Meers, and 
the like—recall the old Puritan times, and are met with 
not only here, but all over the State. The marriages and 
intermarriages have tended to the maintenance of the 
aristocratic standard, and there are few places where the 
leveling effect of the Civil War has been less felt. The 
typical Annapolitan, as might be supposed from the 
situation of the town and its peculiarities and traditions, 
is strictly of the old school. He is so exclusive that en- 
trance into his circle is exceedingly difficult. Wealth is 
not a passport. Cultivation and good manners will take 
the stranger a good way, but there is no question that 
birth and descent have quite as important an influence. 
Certain of the favored families are said to exercise an 
almost despotic rule. There is great interest in politics, 
and feeling on many subjects appears still to possess 
some of the rancor of vanished times. To no small ex- 
tent this has been of late years broken up, but there is 
yet with many a fixedness of adherence to ancient prin- 
ciples which pervades nearly all the relations of life and 
sometimes partakes almost of prejudice and bitterness. 

There is, nevertheless, a grave hospitality and finished 
courtesy about these old-fashioned Annapolis people, 
which contrasts oddly, and certainly not unfavorably, 
with the impulsive demeanor found in more metropo- 
litan communities. The home life is exceedingly inter- 
esting and refined. There is a quiet, good taste in the 
dress of the superior class and in the decoration and fur- 
nishing of the houses, and a sort of elegance and gentle- 
ness, mingled with a certain hautenr, in their intercourse 
which is at once observable and undeniably attractive. 
There is a staid and responsible suggestiveness in the 
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very aspect of the 
dwellings of the ! 
wealthier inhabit- | 
ants. The women 
are, for the most 3} 
part, lovely in person 
and graceful and en- 
gaging in their man- 
Some of the old portraits of departed beauties 
are very fascinating—the faces often reproduced in the 
present generation. Mr. Eddis, writing from Annapolis, 
February 20th, 1770, says : ‘‘ Tam persuaded there is not 
a town in England, of the same size as Annapolis, which 
can boast of a greater number of fashionable and hand- 
some women, and were [ not satisfied to the contrary, I 
should suppose that the majority of our belles possessed 
every advantage of a long and familiar intercourse with 
the manners and habits of your, great metropolis.” 
Good cheer, a feature of the olden time, still lingers, 
and an Annapolis dinner party is an experience to be re- 
membered. A quaint theorist has accounted for the 
beauty of Maryland women on the ground of the afflu- 
ent food resources of the State. Nourished upon such 
delicate and wholsome products of water and land—tho 
terrapin, the oyster, the crab, the canvas-back, the ber- 
ries and vegetables of Anne Arundel—how could they be 
other than charming in form, and lovely in feature and 
complexion ? The hospitality and the love of the good 
things of life have descended from former days. 
Recently the temperance movement has agitated the 
town. A few years ago the question of prohibition was 
brought before the people, and by vote it was decided 
that public drinking should be abolished. Repentance, 
for some reason or other, followed, and lately, by the 
samo method of determining the matter, it was decided 
that barrooms should again be licensed. Ladies worked 
openly and very hard—even attending the polls in per- 
son—on what they believed to be the side of good order 
and morality ; but something of the ancient spirit of 
chivalry must have departed, for they were defeated. 
There certainly was no prejudice against conviviality in 
former days. A writer, describing the condition of affairs 
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under the then existing régime, s : ~The furniture, in 
houses of any pretense, was of solid mahogany, veneering, 
like many other superficialities, being a comparatively 
He Avy, sti 
table duly polished, a side 


stood decanters of Holland gin, Jamaica rum and cognac, 


modern device. aivht-backed chairs, a dining- 


table or a buffet, on which 


with Madeira which now would be priceless, but was 
then vin ordinuire, breathed the spirit of hospitality, 
and every guest or caller was expected, as a matter of 
course, to take a glass or two. A favorite beverage was 
puneh, in which, it must be confessed, our ancestors in- 


dulged pretty freely. There is now lying before us the 


bill or score of Captain John Posey, staying at the | 


hostelry of Dame Sarah Flowers in 1769, in which 
‘punch, 1s.’; ‘sling, 1s.’; ‘one bowl of punch, 1s. 6d.’; 
‘club in punch, 1s. 6d,’ follow 
each other with great regularity. The total amount is 
£27, 15s. 6., Maryland currency of 7s. 6d, to the dollar, 
and the worthy captain’s note of hand in settlement is 


appended to the bill. In the country great quantities of 


‘two nips of punch, 2s.’; 


persimmon beer and cider were made. An anonymous 


traveler in Virginia and Maryland, recounting his ex- 


periences in the London Magazine, 1746, speaks of the | 


abundance of persimmon beer, flavored with the leaves 
Of 
the fare in country houses of the humbler sort he writes : 


of a plant called ‘ cassona,’ possibly wintergreen.” 


“Mush and milk, or molasses homine (that called great 
homine has meat or fowl in it), wild fowl] and fowl are 
their ordinary diet, whilst the water presented to you in 
a copish calabash, with an innocent strain of good breed- 
ing and heartiness, the cake baking upon the hearth, and 
the prodigious cleanliness of everything about you, must 


needs put you in mind of the Golden Age, the times of | 


ancient frugality and purity. 
universal hospitality reigns. 


All over the colony an 


like the roast-heef ages of our forefathers.” He adds: 


‘What is said here is strictly true, for their manner of | 


living is quite generous and open. 
after with greediness, as they pass the country, to be in- 
vited. Their breakfast-tables have generally the cold 
remains of the former day, hashed or fricasseed, coffee, 
tea, chocolate, venison, pastry, punch and beer or cider, 
upon one board. 
venison, turkeys and geese, wild and tame fowls, boiled 
and roasted, and perhaps somewhat more, as pies, pud- 


dings, etc., for dessert. Supper the same, with some 


small addition, and a good hearty cup to precede a bed | 


of down ; and this is the constant life they lead, and to 
this fare every comer is welcome.” 

The negro element forms a not uninteresting feature of 
the Annapolis population. Not a few of the old servants, 
it is said, still remain with the families whose slaves 
they once were, illustrating the fallacy of the belief 
which some entertain that the race is incapable of genu- 
ine attachment. The drowsy life of the old city—the 
absence of hurry, the almost complete leisure which 


everybody appears to have at command — fit well with | 
The colored whitewasher or | 


the negro temperament. 
woodsawyer is an individual who pre-eminently makes 
as easy as it ought to be. Time, he has 
learned, was made for bondmen, and he appreciates the 
lesson so vehemently inculeated in the newspapers and 
health magazines that the curse of the American social 
system is haste and overwork. 

He is often a quaint ‘‘ uncle,” of the type fast disap- 
pearing, venerable in years and reverend in aspect. He 
earries a pair of huge bowed spectacles, of a construction 
which would dehght a Chinese optician, and these, he 
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Full tables and open doors, | 
the kind salute, the generous detention, speak somewhat | 


Strangers are sought | 


Their dinner, good beef, veal, mutton, | 


CITY. 


| mounts, to count his fee when he is paid off, with great 
His things of shreds and 
| patches, and of many colors, one leg always shorter than 
the other, and the whole suspended from the body bya 
| single string of many knots, which he terms his * 
luses.”’ 


solemnity. trousers are 


gal- 
His hat, a dilapidated beaver, apparently an heir- 
loom, is cherished with solicitude and affection, and the 
ragged colored handkerchief which he carries in the 
crown he holds as dear as the apple of his rolling white 
eye. 

Around the wharf .the colored man and brother is seen 
in his most natural guise. He is to be found sometimes 
on his back in a snug corner, dozing in the sun, or ina 
shady and secluded spot, sitting and holding his knees, 
When he stands it 
is with his shoulder agamst something. Generally, in the 
proper season, he is to be discovered making prepara- 
tions to go crabbing or fishing—always in a deliberate, 
lounging way which is amusing or irritating according to 
the temperament of the observer. 


and looking listlessly into vacancy. 


The darky element figures. largely, of course, at the 
market. Here the traflic gives more stir and movement, 
sometimes almost approaching excitement, than any other 
feature of life in staid and sober Annapolis. There are 
the butchers in their white aprons, with their gleaming 
knives, the truckers ana hucksters with their queer 
wagons and bony horses, fish-dealers with their oysters 
and crabs, and old ‘*mammies” with their great baskets 
of ‘“‘yarbs” and garden stuff. Many of the latter are to 
be discerned sitting on the ground with their wares— 
seeds, flowers, cakes, candy, pies, and what not—before 
them, and on their heads showy bandana handkerchiefs, 
They doze a little, but are watchful for customers, and 
very polite and careful about making the exact change, 
which is usually in pennies. With these old dames scat- 
tered here and there, and the white ladies, some young 
and very pretty, and tle general concourse of buyers ani 
sellers, the stalls and their extensive variety of supplies, 
the odd-looking horses and wagons on the outskirts, and 
the merry Babel of voices—the sharp cries of advertise- 
ment, the low, earnest tones of bargaining, and the cheer- 


ful laughter of gossip—all this makes up a curious and 


| animated scene. The first regular market-house, as we 
learn, was erected here in 1717, when it was resolved by 
the Corporation that ‘“‘none of the inhabitants shall buy 
any filesh or flish, living or dead, eggs, butter or cheese 
(oysters excepted) at their own houses, but shall repair 
to and buy the same at the Fflag Staffe on the State House 
hill, until such time as there shall be a market-house built, 
on penalty of 16s. 8d., current money, ete. And that the 
market be opened at 8 or 9 o'clock in the forenoon, and 
that the drum beats half quarter of an hour to give notice 
thereof, and that no person presumes to buy anything 
| until the drum be done beating, and that the markct- 
days be on Wednesday and Saturday every week.” 

‘The Naval Academy adds much to the aristocratic tone 


of Annapolis, and but for its existence the town would, 
we may fear, be almost forgotten. The officers mingle 
freely in society, and give it color, é/at and spirit. The 
Saturday-night hops are among the most enjoyable fea- 
tures of the season, and the great Cadets’ Ball at the end 
of the scholastic session is the event of the year. Crowds 
of lovely women attend from Washington and Baltimore, 
| and even from remoter Philadelphia and New York, and 
the connoisseur in beauty finds himself in the presence of 
this embarrassment of riches. The cadet, it is needless to 
say, is the Annapolitan pet. Now and then hazing scan- 
dals arise—far more numerous formerly than of late—but 
he always has the sympathy of the town. The measures 
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against this sort of frolic have become stern and repressive 
during the last two Administrations, and it has nearly dis- 
appeared ; but, in truth, it had grown into a cruel and 
scandalous abuse. A few years ago a luckless young man 
is said to have died from the results of the torture to 
which he was subjected, and so much commotion followed 
that the authorities felt that the time had arrived for posi- 
tive and peremptory action. 

Every two years Annapolis has one great awakening—it 
is when the Maryland Legislature assembles. ‘Then ac- 
tivity, and even excitement, reigns in the ancient city. 
The statesmen come down from Baltimore and the po- 
litical sages from the counties, and momentous doings go 
forward. The lobby is, of course, the great feature, and 
the bosses and wirepullers and other illustrious char- 
acters are seen in the streets and public places, and hold 
mysterious and important conferences late into the night. 
The reign of ‘‘ prohibition” does not seem to affect the 
conviviality and good-fellowship of these sittings, and 
mighty intellects are heard of as unbending in the beguil- 
ing diversions of poker and similar recreations. 

Sport, in the modern sense of the term, is almost un- 
known in the venerable town except at this season, and it 
is difficult to believe that once it had quite a joyous 
reign here. Horse-racing was formerly the favorite 
amusement. A jockey club was instituted about 1718, 
consisting, as we are told, ‘‘of many principal gentlemen 
in this and the in adjacent Provinces, many of whom, in 
order to encourage the breed of this noble animal, im- 
ported from England, at a very great expense, horses of 
high reputation.” 

The Annapolis races were famous throughout the State, 
and were attended even by many persons from the ad- 
jacent colonies, There were no Paris mutuals or book- 
makers in those times, but large sums changed hands on 
tho-e occasions. The subscription purses were at first 
for one hundred guineas, bué later on were greatly in- 
creased. Race week was a season of general festivity, 
and every evening there were balls and theatrical per- 
formances. 

The old records, to be found in Ridgely’s work, give 
quite a vivid idea of the popularity and extent of this 
kind of amusement. On the 29th of September, 1718, a 
race was run on the Annapolis Course between Governor 
Ogle’s bay gelding and Colonel Plater’s gray stallion, 
and won by the former. On the following day six horses 
started, Mr. Walters’s Parrott being the winner. Half a 
century afterward, on the same course, the celebrated 
horse Figure, who had a transatlantic reputation, won a 
purse of fifty pistoles. The fame of this clever animal was 
so great that, after his crowning victories at Preston and 
Carlisle, in England, where he won heavy premiums, no 
horse would enter against him. It is said that he never 
lost a race. Another famous runner was Mr. Bevars’s bay 
horse Oscar, bred on the Ogle Farm, near Annapolis. 
In 1808 he beat Mr. Bond's First Consul on the Baltimore 
Course, making the second heat in seven minutes and 
forty seconds, which speed had never been excelled. 

Hazard of every kind was popular and heavy card-play- 
ing was the rule. Surprising sums were won and lost. 
Even the lottery was not disdained. The first lottery 
drawn at Annapolis was on September 21st, 1753, for the 
purchase ‘‘ of a town-clock and clearing the dock.” The 
capital prize was one hundred pistoles, tickets half a 
pistole. The managers comprised a number of the lead- 
ing gentlemen of the town. The town ‘ ballroom” was 
built in 1764 from the proceeds of a lottery drawn for 
that especial purpose. 

Annapolis, which is a very poor theatrical city at pres- 
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ent, was formerly a liberal patron of the drama. 
There is no regular theatre, but wandering attractions of 
various sorts hold forth at a handsome town hall, which, 
figures as the Academy of Music. ‘There are several 
minor establishments near the waterside which provide 
amusement for the men-of-wars’men and other sailors. 
The regular dramatic troupes rather avoid Annapolis, 
however, and consider it, from a business point of view, 
as dead. ‘To see the great stars, it is necessary to go to 
Baltimore, and, when those luminaries are announced, a 
special train is in service to that city nightly before and 
after the performance. 

Under these circumstances it seems a little surprising 
that Annapolis should have the honor, as Mr. Dunlap, a 
high authority, says, ‘‘ of having erected the first theatre, 
the first temple to the dramatic muse,” in this country. 
There seems to be no room for doubt about the matter, 
however, for an establishment of this sort was built here 
in 1752, in which some of Shakespeare’s best plays were 
performed. 

There are records of the representations given by a 
company in 1760, They arrived from Chestertown, Md., 
on March 3d, and played the same evening, and the en- 
gagement continued until the middle of May. They 
acted nearly every night, and in the list of performers the 
student of theatrical history will recognize various well- 
known names—Mr. Hallam, Mr. and Mrs. Morris, Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas, Jr. The pieces were of sound and standard 
character—such as, ‘‘The Recruiting Officer,” ‘‘ Venice 
Preserved,” ‘‘ George Barnwell,” ‘‘ Constant Couple,” and 
the like. At the conclusion of the season at Annapolis, 
the comedians went to Upper Marlborough, where there 
was a small theatre, and where they performed for several 
weeks. 

The ‘ new theatre” at Annapolis was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1771, with the ‘‘ Roman Father” and the ‘* Mayor 
of Garret,” the custom being then to always give a drama 
and a farce. The house was a handsome brick structure, 
‘*As elegant and commodious for its size,” says the 
Maryland Gazette of the day, ‘‘as any theatre in Ame- 
rica.” The boxes were ‘‘ neatly decorated,” as we learn 
from the same authority, ‘‘and the pit and gallery cal- 
culated to hold a number of persons without incommod- 
ing each other.” This temple of the drama, of which 
the editor was so proud, was pulled down about 1814. 

Annapolis has several handsome churches, that dedi- 
cated to the Episcopal service being a particularly inter- 
esting building. Its situation, in one of the circles for 
which the city is distinguished, is singularly attractive. 
The slight eminence on which it stands, the tall trees 
which surround it, and the sculptured tombs in the 
grass-grown churechyard—these make, from a little dis- 
tance, a charming picture. Church-going has always 
been with the inhabitants'a strict social duty, and as 
regularity and fidelity in this particular gave character 
and standing, so neglect savored of a sort of outlawry. 
Lingering in the shadows of the cool vestibule this hot, 
bright Sunday morning, it is not difficult to faney the 
scene a hundred years ago. About the yard loiter the 
beaux and gallants, attended generally by ‘their dogs, 
and awaiting the arrivals. 


The plain townspeople and 
the country-folk file soberly in. 
clumsy coaches of the rich planters, some with their 


Then come the great 


coat-of-arms on the panels. The head of the family, as 
the coachman skips off the box and opens the door for 
him, descends, fat, clumsy and panting. He assists 
madame, also stout and scant of breath, to alight. The 
gentlemen loitering on the grass step forward nerv- 
ously, hat in hand, smirking and bowing, and help the 
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two pretty daughters to the ground. 
and titter, and for a moment there is great flutter 
confusion. Now the old organ peals forth sweetly and 
sonorously from within. Our family, with dignified and 
respectful step, walk up the aisle to their places, and 
now, all being seated, the venerable minister ascends the 
pulpit and opens his book. 
“The costume of that day,” 
we have already quoted, 
have made us familiar, and which all remember from the 
engravings of Hogarth. A coat, sometimes of bright, 
but oftener of sober, color, the broad skirts stiffened with 


says a writer from whom 


buckram, with great cuffs thrown well back to display | 


the ruffles at the wrist ; the waistcoat, with great flaps 
reaching half-way to the knee; breeches of velvet, plush 
or corduroy (then called ‘royal rib’) or buckskin, and, 


for full dress, a sword, which we thought so necessary a | 


part of a gentleman's complete costume that the statute 
forbidding Catholics to wear swords was meant to humili- 
ate them by a compulsory singularity. Buckles were 
worn at knee and neck, as well as upon the shoes, and 
were often of considerable value. In the will of John 
Bristall, of Queen 
Anne’s County, ex- 
ecuted in 1768, 
there is a special 
legacy of ‘my sil- 
ver shoe, knee and 
stock buckles.’ The 
cocked hat at this 
time was consid- 
ered the mark of a 
gentleman, and 
when he was in 
full dress he usu- 
ally carried it un- 
der his arm; con- 
sidering that the 
brim of a hat, if 
spread out, had the 
use of shading the 
face, but if turned 
up, no use at all, 
so they wore their 
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They blush hotly | beavers fiat. 
and | 


‘was that with which pictures | 


The cocked hat, of whatever style, whether 
plain or edged with lace, surmounted the wig, the fashion 
of which varied with the taste, rank or occupation of 
the wearer. The ladies wore gowns, according to their 
means, of velvet, flowered or plain silk, damask, gros- 


grain, calimanco, and many other obsolete fabrics, fash- 


ioned into styles which it passes our vocabulary to name, 
and sometimes trimmed with fine Mechlin lace, which 
also, falling loose from the arm, set off to advantage a fair 


| wrist and hand. Their coiffures in the reign of George 
| IIL 


were often of great height, and quite indescribable 
in their complexity. In all these grandeurs Annapolis 
went far beyond the more sober Baltimore.” 

This quaint style of dress is suggestive of some of the 
quiet or quaint old customs of the people, one of which 
was the celebration of the 1st of May, in memory of ‘‘St. 
Tamina.”’ A society existed for this express purpose, and 
on the festival the members erected in some conspicuous 
situation in the city a Mapyole, decorated with wild 
flowers, gathered in the adjacent woods, and, forming a 
ring around it, these simple and merry folks performed 
war-dances and other ceremonies. In their hats thoy 
wore pieces of 
buck-tail. This 
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curious custom of 
celebrating the day 
is said to have con- 
tinued, with modi- 
fications, almost 
down to the time 
of the present gen- 
eration. 

St. John's Col- 
lege, which is a 
notable Annapolis 
institution, was 
opened and dedi- 
eated on the llth 
of November, 1789. 
The occasion, we 
are told, in the 
presence of a 
numerous and res- 
pectable concourse 
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originally oceupied was in a direct line between the almi- 
rall and the window, 


bees 
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and almost touching the ground. 
im to pass unmolested. ‘The next morn- 


of L. and his bees, and proceeded on 


Hens 


i prints, a 
to be signed by 
‘eis made to the 
y appeared in the printed 
papers, and the probability is 
ms with intent to publish in 


Another departure fr 


been printed about Attuck 


ticipating in a mob attack on the British soldiers to the | 


resentment felt by him toward 
he haying been a slave. 


them as the oppressors, 
ihe record shows that one of 


aimirall, and had done so for three | 


The | 


| dared to mount him. 


‘ . 
ym 2ceuracy appears in what has | 
;, in ascribing his zeal in par- | 


the offenses charged against the British soldiers was that 
they had assisted in the escape of slaves owned by citi- 
zens of the Massachusetts Province. There is evidence 
going to show that Attucks, instead of having any per- 
manent concern in Boston affairs, was a sailor belonging 
to a vessel which happened to be in port. 


ORIENTAL HORSEMANSHIP. 


Tur Oriental nations, Moors, Turks, Egyptians and 
Persians, are good horsemen, and once on the baek of a 
iorse, it is not easy for the animal to dislodge his rider. 

ge lV., when Prince of Wales, had the opportunity of 
ssiug a specimen of Egyptian horsemanship which 
raphically described by one who was present : 

‘On November 10th, 1803, a grand entertainment was 
given to His Excellency Elfi Bey, and a number of other 
distinguished visitors, by his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. The conversation turning upon the very excel- 
lent equestrian powers of the Mamelukes and Turks, the 
e said : ‘I have now in wy stud an Egyptian horse 

ild and ungovernable that he will dismount the best 

mn Bey’s retini The Bey 
talian, to the Prince: ‘I 


horsemanship to-morrow. 


hl fi replied, in 


all show yeur Royal High- 
An appointment conse- 
tly took place next day 


— rr 
8S riail 


at two o'clock in the Prince 
ig-house, Pall Mall, when the Bey, accom- 
mel Moore, his interpreter, and Mahomet 
his principal oflicer, a young man of apparently 
agility, 


es i 
] by Col 


entered the riding-house where the Prince 
iis royal brothers waited, attended by several noble- 
men, to witness the ma: 


before ¢ 


agement of the horse, which 
mld be ridden by anybody. One of the 
’s saddles being fixed by the grooms, the ani- 

mal was led out of the stable into the riding-honse, in so 
ampant and unmanageable a state that every one present 
concluded that no one would ever attempt to mount him. 
There was never a greater model of equine beauty; he 
was spotted like a leopard, and his eyes were so fiery and 
enraged as to indieate the greatest danger to any one who 
Being led round the boundary, 
Mahomet Aga made a spring, seized him by the reins, 
d in an the back of the animal, 
finding encumbered by a burden that it 

re felt, and goaded by the tightness of the 
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A coin 1s said to be ** prool 


ially struck 
from a polished planchet, and 


complete set of 


is speci by hand-press, instead of by 


steam-press, a ‘* proof 
proofs of current coins. <A 


* is an early sp 


t Is 2 


‘pattern piece cimen of proof from a 
newly adopted coinage die or dies. An impression in 
soft metal to test an experimental die is called a “ trial 
piece.” When a piece is struck from regular dies on 
experimental dies with experimental legends, devices or 
designs, it is denominated an ‘ experimental piece.” 
Trial and experimental pieces, struck for mint purposes 
only, will not be issued, circulated or sold. 
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READING FOR MOTHER,— FROM THE PAINTING BY ERNST ANDERS. 
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FUNNY BEETHOVEN. 


“THEY FOUND HIM LYING OVER THE PIANO IN HIS ROOM, A LITTLE LACE FRILL UP AGAINST HIS LIPS, STAINED 
WITH HIS BLOOD.” 


FUNNY BEETHOVEN. 


By Ropert C, V. MEYERS. 


“THe idea,” Miss Palethorpe said to her aunt, Mrs. 
Cartwright, in the insecure fastness of the watering-place 
hotel, ‘‘of disposing of me as though I were a mere 


chattel, ‘with the hereditaments appertaining thereto,’ | 


as a legal paper might put it. It is the most monstrous 
proceeding outside of a French novel. And Judge 
Lemon’s reverting to it makes it positively vulgar.” 

During this outbreak Mrs. Cartwright had gone on 
Vol, XXV., No. 3—20. 


| 
} 
| 
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placidly counting the stitches in the silk purse she was 
netting. 

‘‘Hilda,” she now said, ‘‘you are as unreasonable as 
usual. You fly off at a tangent in the old way. I simply 
inform you that Judge Lemon is coming home from 
Europe, and has written in the most delicate terms of 
that clause in your father’s will where it is most roman- 
tically requested that, should you and the judge, on 
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meeting, form any sort of attachment for each other, 
you would be conserving the dearest wish of your father’s 
heart if you should become Mrs. Lemon.” 

‘Romantic! I should say it is romantic to com- 
mand——” 

“There is no command ; it is simply a request. The 
judge was your father’s dearest friend, and all that sort 
of thing. Wait till you see the man.” 

**T have seen him.” 

‘Ten years ago, when you were a child, and he-— 

**Old enough to be my father.” 

** And he was going out to India, where he has served 
so long, and with so much honor, on the Bench.” 

Miss Hilda tugged at the lace at her throat till she 
loosened it. 

** And with all his honors frésh upon him, he is willing 
to accede to the romantic request of his friend. It is 
touching. Aunt Fanny, I am astonished at you—I am 


astonished at everybody but Judge Lemon—“e must be | 


equal to anything. 
affairs in India, but in America a girl can do pretty much 
as she pleases about taking or rejecting a husband.” 

** Hilda, you are the most——” 

**Aunt Fanny, you need not answer that man’s letter, 
I will do it.” 

“IT am sorry, but I have just had my answer to his 
letter mailed,” 

Her niece rose up before her with flashing eyes. 

**T will never speak to you after this,” she said, and 
dashed from the room. 

** Hilda certainly lacks composure,” Mrs. Cartwright 
mentally observed, and held up the purse to note the 
effect of the steel beads on the purple silk. 

As for her niece, she ordered her phaeton to be brought 
around in five minutes. She looked very well behind 
the mettlesome bays—a girl of tall stature, with brown 
eyes and pink lips, and hair that appeared to emit a 
golden light. 

She burned with indignation ; she must have some 
vent for her feelings, therefore she would once more 
undertake the management of the horses against which 
she had been warned. She fairly flew over the road, and 
the excitement did her good. People looked after her in 
wonder, and a nervous woman screamed as she passed 
by. Then the lace at her neck, which she had loosened 
in the parlor, fluttered before her eyes, and she put up 
her hand to tear it away, when she lost control of the 
reins, and the horses plunged on like freed demons. 
She rather enjoyed the sensation. She saw the ribbons 
within reach on the backs of the beasts, and she could 
reach out and grasp them when she grew tired of the 
dangerous sport. 

Not so thought a man who was plodding along the 
dusty road. He sprang forward, fell, was up again, was 
clinging to one of the horses, was clambering up to its 
back, had the reins in his hand and had thrown them 
into the phaeton. 

“Take them at once,” he said, with an unmistakable 
German accent. 

Another second and he had tumbled into the phaeton, 
pulled up the trembling horses, put the reins in her 
hand, and had bounded into the road again. She was 
undecided whether or not to cut him across the face. 
He stood out there with his hat off, the wind blowing 
his tousled hair, his coat torn and begrimed. 

“‘Miss Palethorpe was in danger,” he murmured. 

‘“*Eh!” she cried, on hearing her name. ‘‘Oh,” she 


said, in a tone of recognition, ‘ why, it is—it is Funny 
sad 


Beethoven ! 


I don’t know how they manage these | 


He moved aside. She called him. Should she offer 
him money for the service, he had thought he rendered 
| her? He was only the pianist which*the hotel proprietor 
had engaged to play nightly in the long parlor. This 
| sort of person was always needy, in Miss Palethorpe’s 
eyes, and but little removed from the people who were 
constantly sending her begging letters, in which were 
vague accounts of sick families to be supported and no- 
thing on which to support them. 

‘*Mr. Von Nie,” she said, her hand in her pocket, 

He looked at her. Why did she grow so confused ? 
She frowned, let the horses have their swing again, and 
bowled along. 

He looked after her; he stooped and picked up the 
little frill of lace which might be held accountable for 
this rencontre, shook the dust from it, glanced furtively 
around, then put it in the inside pocket of his coat, and 


buttoned the coat over it. 
* 7~ > * _ * 


— 


When Miss Palethorpe went down to the parlor that 
evening her anger over the letter her aunt had received 
in the morning was not abated. The music of the piano 
maddened her. She would put a stop to it by pretend- 
ing that she must thank the pianist for stopping the 
horses. She moved over to him. His eyes were upon 
her as she came up, and she was conscious of the tact 
that she had encountered this look of his before to-day, 
and that it had not before appealed to her as it did now, 
3ut when she reached the piano she only said: 

**Why do you play that strange thing ?” 

‘‘Tt is Beethoven,” he answered. 

“Oh, is it? Is it because you look like him that you 
play Beethoven so much ?” 

‘*TIt is because I love him.” 


‘‘ Love !” 


she echoed, a flash seeming to come to her. 
There was her aunt looking at her ; why should she not 
tease her aunt ? She leaned over the piano and dabbled 
her fingers amongst the keys,’so close to him that the 
faint perfume on her garments spread over him like in- 
| eense over an idol, ‘I hate music,” she said. 

Lieber Gott!” he cried. 

She laughed, and glanced over toward her aunt. 

‘*Hate music!” he said. ‘*Let me play Beethoven 
for you.” 

‘No, thank you,” she returnea, making discords. ‘ Do 
you know your playing that music so much, your resem- 
blance to the pictures of the composer, your name, Von 
Nie, have all earned for you the sobriquet of Funny 
Beethoven ?” 

“So? And you gave me that name ?” 

“Yes. You have his mass of straight black hair, you 
have the fire in your eyes that his have——” 

She caught her breath ; the fire of his eyes struck fire 
in hers. She muttered a few words of thanks for what he 
had done for her, and sidled over to her aunt. 

‘Were you making arrangements to have music- 
lessons ?” asked Mrs. Cartwright. 

‘**T hate music, and I hate musicians,’’ was the swecp- 
ing answer. ‘Let us leave this place to-morrow.” 

Now Mrs. Cartwright and her niece were of the nomadic 
races, and peregrinated from hostelry to hostelry, having 
no fixed place of abodé, and going where most amuse- 
ment and comfort offered. As it happened, the pro- 
prietor of the hotel at the watering-place also presided 
| over a most gorgeous new one in town. Mrs, Cartwright 
| that day engaged apartments in the town caravansary for 
| the Winter. The morning of their departure Mrs. Cart- 
| wright said something to offend her niece. Miss Pale- 
‘ thorpe, looking up, saw the pianist at her side. 


— 
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‘*How would you like to play in a city hotel in the 
Winter as you play here in the Summer ?” she asked, 
boldly. 

‘The paltry tunes would be tiresome to me,”’ he said. 
“T have my pupils in town, but——” 

“And you will not play light music ? 
would earn money.” 

“T should debase my art.” 

“Humph! Do you expect to become a wonder ?” 

He flushed up. 

‘‘T am young,” he said, ‘‘and hopeful.” 

“Are you strong enough to——” 

‘* Ah,” he interrupted, ‘‘ I am not strong to look upon, 
and I accepted this position because the doctor recom- 
mended fresh air. But I practice eight, ten hours, with- 
out tiring too much, though I often feel weak be- 
cause 

‘* Well ?” for he hesitated, and she was interested. 

“T am quite alone,” he returned. ‘‘f was used to 
care—if there were some one to care for me !” 

‘*Some one !” 

‘*Oh,” he said, in a suppressed voice, ‘‘ must I say it ? 
Must I tell who it is ?” 

‘*No,” she said, sharply. 

He ran to the piano while she fastened her glove, and 


Why, you 


lation. 

‘‘T am glad to see you so kind to the pianist,”’ smiled 
Mrs. Cartwright, ingenuously. 

“Yes,” replied her niece, ‘‘I am a very kind-natured 
young woman.” 

The next week Von Nie was playing in the parlor of 
the city hotel. 


‘Have you done this ?” asked Mrs. Cartwright of her | 


niece, 

‘‘He positively refused to come,” answered she, a look 
of retaliation in her eyes. ‘‘But he is here all the 
same.” 

As for the pianist, he was practicing more than ever, 
his hopes of a famous future raised to the empyrean ; he 
neglected his pupils that he might have time for more 
study ; he was poorer than ever—had it not been for 
his engagement at the hotel he must have starved ; he 
often did without a meal to get flowers for a lady who 
was bent on tantalizing her aunt, who had presumably 
accepted a suitor for her niece without the niece’s con- 
sent. 

** My dear,” said her aunt to her one day, ‘ that pianist 
really has good taste in flowers. 
making it pleasant for him.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘Your flirtation is elevating, the subject is so high, 
socially speaking. he is ruining himself buying those 
flowers, and he is working himself to death in order to | 
amount to something—and for what ?” 

* Well, for what ?” 

‘Por your sake. You are acting charmingly. There 
will be no question about Judge Lemon's decision when 
he knows.” 

‘**He will probably decline an alliance with me ?” 

‘He will consider you thoroughly contemptible.” 

**T hope not, as in that case he may regard me as suit- 


able to be his wife.” 
* * * * * os 


[Tam so glad you are 
D> . 


Her aunt's words abiding with her, Miss Palethorpe | 
looked long and earnestly at the pianist that evening. 


How pale and thin and worn he was! Was he ruining | 
himself to buy flowers for her ? was he working himself | 


to death for sake of her? Yet, was it not the height of: 


| play. 
| Palethorpe bit her lip. 


| her. 
he played ‘‘ Adelaide,” that most sadly passionate reve- | 


| warm, quiet room and rest. 
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absurdity to reason thus? Listen, how brilliantly and 
gayly he was playing. 
**Stop that, please,” she said. ‘My head aches.” 
‘*Tt is the Prisoners’ Chorus from ‘ Fidelio,’”’ he re- 
turned, ‘‘but played rather rapidly so as to make it 
sound lively to these people. You know Fidelio opens 
the prison.” 


*‘Does she ? Well, come talk to me ; I have something 


| to say to you.” 


He sat beside her, and he told her all he had done that 
day, as though that could interest her. 

‘*You Germans are so odd,” she suddenly burst out. 
‘*You pay attention to abstract matters, and let the con- 
crete slip by unnoticed. Do you know that I feel as 
though I were on the brink of a precipice !” 

*T do not understand,” he said. 

At that moment some one came up and asked him to 
He arose at once and went to the piano, Miss 


‘**He obeys like a servant,” she said. ‘My aunt was 


| right ; my intimacy with him is indeed elevating.” 


She went from the room, She did not go down to the 
parlor the next night, though she heard his music. Her 
maid brought her some magnificent orchids he had sent 
But no, she would not go down ; the affair had gone 
far enough, and she must extricate herself while there 
was no harm done. She was restless, though, and the 
music he was making pained her. The following day she 


| was peevish with her aunt; she waited for the evening, 


putting in her belt some of the still bright blossoms be- 


| fore she went to the parlor. 


But the pianist did not put in an appearance. Miss 
Palethorpe had never passed a more miserable night than 
that. In the morning he presented himself at the door 
of her little private parlor. Before she had time to say a 
word he held a letter out to her. 

‘*My sister in Germany is dead,” he said. 
all I had. The letter telling me this came yesterday al- 
ready. Iwas ill, and I could not come last night. But 
[ wanted—I wanted se 

**What did you want ?” she asked, pitying him and his 
sorrow. 


** She was 


“The some one to care for me,” he answered. 
Her eyes brimmed over. 
‘*You are tired,” she said, ‘‘and a little morbid. 


My 
aunt is out, to be gone all day. 


You shall stay in this 
See how cold it is outside, 
and how it is raining. You shall stay and talk to me.” 

Even as she spoke he brightened ; in an hour he had 
laughed at two or three of her sallies. Worn out bya 


| long night of tearful memory, basking in the warmth and 
| hearing the steady drip, drip of the rain outside, he be- 


came quiet in the afternoon that had grown dull and dark. 
She looked at him. He was sleeping there in the crimson 


| velvet chair, his thin, long hands hanging over the sides. 


Her eyes on him, she fell into a reverie. The twilight 
came and found them both quiet, he still sleeping, she 
lost in thought. Then she roused herself and leaned 
over toward him; she put out her hand as though she 
would smooth his cheek, when there came a knock on the 
door. Her maid stood there with a card in her hand. 
“The gentleman is coming up,” she said. 

In the light from the hall-gas Miss Palethorpe read the 
name on the card—‘‘ Mr. Arthur Lemon.” 

The judge had arrived ! 

She slammed the door in the face of her maid, and ran 
to Von Nie and shook him. 

‘Go away somewhere !” she said. 

He went toward the door in a dazed sort of way. 


GRATIANA. 


GRATIANA.— FROM A PAINTING BY R, BONG. 
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‘Not there,” she cried ; ‘ they will see you.” 

She hastened to the window and threw it open, letting 
in a dash of rain. 

‘*‘T had forgotten the impropriety of having you here,” 
she said, rapidly ; ‘‘ my aunt would never forgive me if 
she knew ; and—see, the window is not high, and there 
is a shed beneath it.” 

‘‘But suppose I should be seen climbing from the 
window ?” 

‘““Go! go!” she said, wildly. 

“Then you do not care for many people seeing me— 
only one ?” He had his hand upon the sill. ‘*Who is 
coming to you ?” 

“A friend of my 
father—the man he 
wished me to marry.” 

He took his hand from 
the sill. 

“T am the man you 
will marry,” he said, fac- 
ing her. ‘‘ You know I 
have always loved you.” 

The worst had come. 
Or the best. He loved 
her as perhaps no other 
man would ever love her ; 
he was poor, but she was 
not. When she had put 
her hand toward him as 
he lay sleeping, what had 
been her thought ? What 
had been her thought for 
an hour before that ? Had 
she not thought of him 
with her for ever? Had 
she not owned to some- 
thing that made her tin- 
gle and burn all over? 
She heard a step outside 
the door, and a rich, eul- 
tivated voice gently call- 
ing her name. 

“If I am anything to 
you, you will do as I 
wish,” she said. 

Without another word 
he vaulted out into the 
rain; she had struck a 
match and lighted the 
gas, and in walked the 
magnificent-looking man 
in the prime of life whom 
her father had wished her 
to marry. 

For days after this Von 
Nie did not come to the 
hall, and nearly forfeited his engagement there. She 
argued that he was angry with her. She had had time 
to think everything over, and to realize that she was 
much to blame. She tried not to think of the judge, 
and the sensation he created in the city, as she thought 
thus. 

Then one night she heard the music in the parlor 
again. She could not restrain herself from going there. 

She was horrified at sight of the man’s face. 

‘‘T have been ill,” he said; ‘‘I caught cold in the rain 
that night.” 

She lingered beside the piano for a little while ; she 
knew not wat to do or say. 


? 
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Then she thought that silence and inaction would be 
her best weapons, especially as her aunt entered the room 
with Judge Lemon. 

“Tt is German sentimentality,” she thought. ‘He 
cares little for me ; he never wrote me a word all the time 
he was sick. I am innocent.” 

The following morning she went with Mrs. Cartwright 
to a neighboring city to see that lady’s sister, who was ill, 
and had telegraphed for her relatives. She was gone two 
weeks. The night she returned she could scarcely wait 
till Von Nie entered the parlor. There was a bright-red 
spot on each of her cheeks which made her resplendent. 
She asked him to go with 
her to a picture-show the 
next day. 

His face brightened ; he 
thought he deserved an 
explanation of certain 
treatment he had received 
at her hands, and until 
that explanation came he 
had every reason to feel 
indignant. And the ex- 
planation was coming 
now ; it had been matur- 
ing in Miss Palethorpe’s 
breast these two weeks, 
when she had heard and 
read of the lionizing of 
the Anglo-American 
judge who had done such 
fine things in India. 

In the long, red-carpet- 
ed rooms, roaming along 
the canvas-aisles, the 
musician waited for her 
to speak. How was he, 
a plodder, to understand 
the working of the mind 
of a Fidelio who would 
forsake the whole world 
and follow his poor for- 
tunes, the woman who 
had forced from him the 
declaration of a love 
which, but for that force, 
would have gone into the 
silence of the grave with 
him ? Thus he reasoned, 
walking at her side the 
next day. 

At last, seating herself 
before a picture, she 
spoke, 

**T have something to 
say to you,” she began, 
in a voice that would tremble, do what she might to 
try to control it, ‘‘ which is very difficult for me to say.” 

He laughed ; it had gone far enough, this foolish in- 
dignation of his. 

‘*No, no, you have not!” he cried. 
is unnecessary now.” 

She looked at him in astonishment; had he understood 
it to be mere flirting all along ? 

‘‘You—you do not understand,” she murmured, won- 
dering why it all at once seemed unpleasant to her that 
he should know her acts by their true names ; when he 
caught her up with : 

“No, I do not understand things above me; I do not 


‘* An explanation 


FUNNY BEETHOVEN. 


understand Beethoven ; I do not understand Fidelio— 
tuough I am growing closer to. understanding, to compre- 
hension. I have been a dunce—I will hear nothing.” 
Ife held out his hand. ‘‘ Forgive me.” 

‘* But you must hear me,” she said, in a voice of almost 
terror, understanding how he did wot understand. ‘‘ You 
must hear me !” 

His eyes opened wider. 

“In your country,” she said, rapidly, ‘‘do girls obey | 
their fathers’ wishes ?” 

‘*Their fathers’ wishes !” 

“Suppose a father, your father, had selected a hus- 
band for your sister, would she have married him ?” 

“If she loved the man—yes.” 

She fidgeted in her chair. 

‘But whether she loved him or not, had she gone 
against her father’s wishes she would have been a disobe- 
dient daughter, and 

“Stop !” he said. ‘“‘Now I remember me what you 
said to me the evening you asked me to go out into the 
rain—the man your father wished you to marry was at 
hand. Are you going to be an obedient daughter ?” 

** Would you insult me ?” she demanded. 

“Tnsult you !” 

It was his most helpless moment, and she knew it, and 


” 


availed herself of it. 

“The truth of it is,” she said, with the utmost haste, 
“that you are not practical, while I am eminently so. 
You dream of things never likely to come to pass, while 
Ido not. Your music is your life, and I detest music. 
You hope to achieve wonders—your dreamy nature has 
made you see in me the embodiment of all your ideals ; 
but Iam not ideal, I am not poetic ; Iam a woman who, 


by reason of her faulty education, requires more than 
You may think all this is cruel, but it 
to such as you the truth must often seem 
But one by one the qualities with which you have 


most women do. 
is the truth 
cruel, 
endowed me will drop away, illusion will fade, at last I 
will pall upon you. Nay, more than that, I should be 
the,means of dragging you down to a life without other 
aim or ambition than ‘to obey my whims. You may 
argue this differently now, but [ know it is so, and that I 
should never make you happy nor contented. And the 
idea of my husband being at the beck and call of any one 
who hires his talents and treats him as an inferior——” 

She paused, breathless, wild. 

He had his handkerchief to his lips ; when he took 
it away she noticed that there was a bright red spot 
on it. He bowed low before her. 

‘You shall be an obedient daughter,” he said. 

It was done with so much dignity, that, for the in- 
stant, she felt like calling him back, for what she could 
not have told. She watched him going down the long 
ved room, upright and proud as a man could be. 

She was not nearly so upright and proud when she 
took the crimson journey herself. 

Of nights, after that, she did not go down-stairs, but 
received her friends up in the little private parlor. Here 
Judge Lemon often found his way. Sometimes he would 
stop in the midst of an interesting talk and ask who was 
that fine pianist playing below. 

Miss Palethorpe accepted the judge’s addresses with 
composure at least. 

“I knew you would like him,” said her aunt. 

“But you don’t marry every man you like,” 
Miss Palethorpe. 

“‘T have never liked but one, and T married him,” said | 


retorted 


Mrs. Cartwright. ‘‘A woman only likes one man.” | 


“One !” 


| some that expressed broken hopes and dreary pain. 
| stood it as long as ever she could, when, one night, she 


— — — - _— . 


Every night that music came up to her. She might 
hate music, as she had said, but she must understand 


She 


broke down completely. 

‘Take me away from this place,” she cried, hysterie- 
ally, ‘‘or I shall go mad !” 

‘** Hilda !” sharply corrected her aunt. 

“Tf I thought,” said the judge, ‘‘that my frequent 
calls is 

‘*No, no,” wept Miss Palethorpe ; ‘‘ but make Aunt 
Fanny take me away.” 

She went to her chamber. 
there. 

“Do not stay,” she said. ‘‘Go and apologize to the 
judge for me. Iam ashamed of myself!” 

As soon as her aunt left her, she hurried down the 
stairs and peeped in at the parlor-door. She staid but a 
minute, when she ascended the stairs as rapidly as she 
had descended them. She was shivering, as though from 
cold. 

In the morning she and her aunt left the city on a tra- 
veling tour. They were away until March. What were 
the workings of her mind in that time no one ever knew. 
It was only noted that she gained in that composure 
which Mrs. Cartwright udmired so much. But on the 
very night when the judge came to them in a édistant 
town and spoke to her of that clause in her father’s will, 
and she had replied in a way that sent her aunt into 
ecstasies, she disappeared. For a great hunger came to 
her for a certain man when she had told another man she 
would be his wife, and in as cool words as he had used in 
asking her so to favor him. In a flash, she remembered 
the time ‘‘ Adelaide ” had been played ; the music and its 
meaning came to her with a rush, and she understood her 
own heart, against which she and the world had battled 
solong. She cared for nothing now but to be with the 
man who had risked his life for her that day with the 
horses, the man she had sent out into the rain the time 
the judge had come to carry out the provisions of her 
father’s will. She would go to him, confessing her old 
weakness and her new strength, relying upon his love, 
which she knew so well, to forgive her and make her 
She wrote a note to her aunt 


Her aunt followed her 


honest in her own eyes. 


| and fled. 


The following morning she reached the well-known 
hotel. She found that she could not say a word about 
the pianist. She would wait for evening. She would 
hear the piano, and then she would glide into the room 
and stand beside him, letting him look up into her eyes 
and see all the wealth of love there. He would under- 
stand—he, the sensitive poet. 

But the night came, and there was no music. 
sent for the proprietor of the hotel. 

**Oh, Funny Beethoven, as you used to call him, Miss 
Palethorpe ?” he said. ‘‘ Poor fellow! he would not stay 
here, though we did all that we could for him.” 

Her heart sank within her. Where had he gone? She 


She 


put her question into words. 


‘*T beg your pardon,” said the man, ‘I know you took 
considerable interest in him. I thought you knew that— 
well, they found him lying over the piano in his room. 


| He had been dead two or three days when they broke in 


the door. There was a song on the rack in front of him 
—‘ Adelaide,” I think it was called. They found a little 
lace frill up against his lips stained with his blood. I 
fear the poor fellow had a love-affair——” 

‘* Hilda !” It was Mrs. Cartwright’s voice. The hotel- 
proprietor left the room. ‘‘ What is the meaning of this 


—_— _ _ — 
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nonsense, Hilda ?” demanded her aunt. ‘‘ Your affianced 
husband must think that we came: here together to con- 
sult a modiste relative to your trousseau. I sent him word 
to that effect. He will be here in an hour, I ask you no 
questions. You have compromised yourself, but I will 
ask you no questions if you will declare to me that 
nothing will prevent your marriage with Judze Lemon.” | 

‘Nothing will prevent my marriage with Judge 
Lemon,” Miss Palethorpe said. 

She accused the dead pianist of all unworthiness, of 
never having cared for her. Everything took a new 
meaning when she heard how he had died with a 
woman’s lace frill pressed up to his lips. She was never | 
to know how he had treasured this frill ever since the day 
he had stopped the horses for her—-she was never to know | 
that the frill had been her own. Perhaps it was better so. 


HELOISE. 
By Constance C, W. NADEN. 
I.— BRIDE. 

CoME in my dreams, belovéd! though thou seem 
Less kind, less noble, than by truthful day; 
Even in sleep my heart has strength to say 

“ His lova is changeless—this is but a dream :” 

Yet rather come at sunrise, with the beam 
Of thought renewed; and still, when eve is gray, 
Inspire me, as I tread my lonely way, 

With thine own dauntless will and hope supreme, 

Ah, let me die, ere meaner moods have power 

To dim these glories that within me shine! 
Give me black night, or @is unclouded sun, 
Swift death, or life immortal, in that hour, 

When all my soul is filled and fired with thine. 
When thou and I are equal, being one. 


II.— NCN. 
This is the doom I must henceforth fulfill; 
To hide my heart through days, and montlis, and years; 
To look in anxious eyes, and lull their fears; 
To lose all hope, and strive with joyless will; 
To sing and pray, since knowing good from ill; 
To hear state converse, as an idiot hears; 
To tread the cloistered courts with burning tears, 
Foreed backward to their fount, yet rising still. 
Nay, there is comfort! E’en the sick may smile, 
Knowing for pain a swift and gentle cure; 
I can be patient, and can wait a while, 
Nor curse the heedless heavens with moaning breath: 
Though for a night my weeping may endure, 
Joy comes with morn—that joy, whose name is Death. 
III.- 
Sweet is life's crown of quiet; sweet is age, 
With tranquil days, unmarred by joy or dole, 
Void of desire, save that with just control 
I may administer Christ’s heritage. 
Long since He heard my vow, the heartless gaze 
Not spurning; took my tear-stained, love-writ scroll, 
And words of strength and healing for the soul 
Wrote with His own heart’s blood across the page. 
Passion is all forgotten, pain is fled; 
Yet oft, ’mid idle phantoms of the mind, 
Returns my earlier self, with scornful eyes, 
Saying, ‘‘Thou deemest age hath made thee wise, 
And knowest not that thou art deaf, and blind, 
And palsied. Live in peace; for I am dead.” 


- ABBESS. 


NOMADS OF ASIATIC RUSSIA. 


VEGETARIANISM cannot be said to have made much 
headway among the nomads, whether in Siberia or in 
Turkestan. Deprived for so many months of the year, by | 
snow, of the sight of anything green, when the Siberians | 
kill a reindeer they carefully empty its stomach of the 
undigested moss the animal has eaten, and serve that up | 


| and occasionally camel’s flesh. 
| are fond of horse-fiesh. A Yakute bride, on her wedding- 


as a delicacy ; but in Winter they get very little vege- 
table food besides. Even with nomads of the Steppe, 
what food they eat is taken chiefly in the form of gruel. 

The Kirghis of the Steppe live in the Summer almost 
entirely on milk, variously prepared, whilst the rich eat 


| mutton as their staple food, with the addition of beef, 


In the north the Yakutes 


day, sets before her lord and master as the greatest of 
delicacies, horse - flesh sausages, with a boiled horse’s 


| head, of which the brains are the most dainty morsel. 


The quantity, too, of horse-flesh they eat is appalling. 


| Their adage says that ‘to eat much meat and grow fat 


upon it is the highest destiny of man.” 
said that four Yakutes would eat a horse. 
The Gilyaks exist on a very different kind of food, for 


It used to be 


| they are almost ichthyophagi, salmon being their prin- 
| cipal diet. 


These fish come up the Amoor in such num- 


bers that they can be tossed out with a pitchfork. Even 
the dogs go into the stream and catch for themselves, and 
salmon, such as the finest seen in this countrf¥, may be 
purchased in season among the Gilyaks for two cents 
| each. The fish, cut up and dried, without further cook- 
| ing, are eaten, a piece per day serving either for the 
Gilyak ot for one of his dogs. 


MANNA. 


Mr. Corz, of Bitlis, a missionary in Eastern Turkey, 
in describing a journey from Harpoot to Bitlis, says: 
‘‘We traveled for four days through a region where 
had newly fallen a remarkable deposit of heavenly bread, 
as the natives sometimes call it—manna. There were ex- 
tensive forests of scrubby oaks, and most of the deposit 
was on the leaves. Thousands of the poor peasants— 
men, women and children—were upon the plains gather- 
ing the sweet substance. Some of them plunge into ket- 


| tles of boiling water the newly cus branches of the oaks. 


This washes off the deposit until the water becomes so 
sweet as to remind one of a veritable sugaring off in the 
old Granite State as he takes sips of it. Other companies 


| of natives may be seen vigorously beating with sticks the 


branches that, from being spread on the ground, have so 
dried that the glittering crystals fall readily upon the 
carpet spread to receive them. The crystals are sepa- 


| rated from the pieces of leaves by the sieve, and then the 


manna is pressed into cakes for use. The manna is in 
great demand among these Oriental Christians. As we 
were traveling through a rather dry region, the article 
came into play for our plain repasts.” 


A REMARKABLE INCIDENT. 


A curtovs cireumstance occurred lately in Paris, before 
the Correctional Tribunal. A very old man, named Pal- 


| gois, half paralyzed, having been charged with mendicity, 


a decently dressed, modest-looking young girl, stepping 
forward, said he was her father and requested that he 
should be given up to her. 

‘*But has the old man any means of existence ?” said 


the president. 


‘‘The proceeds of my labor, sir ?” answered the girl. 

‘*But you must earn very little.” 

‘*Pardon, sir, I am very active, and by beginning to 
work early and leaving off late, I can manage. Is it not 
so, mother ?” she added, turning to her old mother, who 
was also present. 

The president paid a high compliment to the girl, who 


HINDOO WOMEN. 


Hindoo girl must be married before she is ten 
years o.d, or her father is disgraced. The usual 
age is about seven years, but many are married 
much younger than that—sometimes at two 
months. 

Hence, it follows that a widower must marry 
a child if he marries at all, as widows are not 
allowed to remarry. In some castes, if suitable 
husbands are not readily found, the girls are 
married to flower- pots. Then the pots are 
broken and the fathers are saved from disgrace. 

The “‘ nose-ring ” shows that a girl is married, 
but she must not wear it after her husband's 
death. When a married woman dies, she is car- 
ried to the burning-ground in her richest dress 
and jewels, but a widow is cremated in the plain 
dress which she wore during her widowhood. It 
would be unseemly for her to appear before her 
husband in another world in jewelry and fine 
clothes. It would seem as though she had not 
eared for his death. 

The women are very fond of jewelry, and do 
not consider themselves dressed at all unless 
they are nearly covered with necklaces and 
bangles. Their ears are pierced all around the 
rim, and as many as ten pairs of earrings are 
worn at one time. Then there must be from 
six to a dozen bangles above the elbow on each 
arm, and as many more on each wrist, while 
several pairs of heavy anklets are worn. These 
may be of gold or silver, according to the 


wearer’s condition in life. Every toe must wear 
a ring, and as these rings strike the ground 


A GROUP OF BRAHMANS. 


responded by a deep blush ; and she joyfully took her | 
father by the hand to lead him away. 

The public prosecutor then rose, and asked the old 
man if he were not from Baune, and related to some large 


farmers. Having been answered in the aftirmative, he 
stated that the prefect of police had forwarded a letter 
from the Mayor of Baune, announcing that a rich rela- 
tive of the old man had just died, and left him all his 
fortune. 

‘You see, mademoiselle,” said the president to the 
young woman, ‘‘that Heaven has already recompensed 
the filial love of which you have given so striking a 


HINDOO WOMEN. 
sy S. F, Norris. 

One of my earliest visits in Bombay was to the house of 
a wealthy merchant, whose grandchildren were growing 
up around him. (The patriarchal system is kept up in 
India, the sons and grandsons bringing their wives home). 
I was much interested in this merchant's wife, a pale 
delicate creature, whose rooms were in the very top story 
of the house, while the husband and sons occupied the 
lower rooms of the grand mansion. 

After two or three visits I lost sight of the family for 
five or six years, when I chanced to meet one of the sons. 
On inquiring for,the mother, Iwas told that she had died, 
eighteen months before, and two months later the father 
had married again. 
mother, and he suit - 

Here was a man, past the middle age, 
wife of the age of his young grandchildren ! 


Then I asked the age of the new 
**She is eleven years old.” 

who had taken a 
But a 


when the wearer is walking, they make as much 
noise as the high boot-heels of her Western 
sisters. 

High-caste women wear no shoes—they are forbidden. 
Brahmani women wear no head-covering when they are 
on the street, but they usually wear a richly embroi- 
dered shawl over their shoulders. The lower castes, ex- 
cept the very lowest, cover their heads. The principal 
garment, called a /ugardi, or sari, is in one piece, about 
ten yards long, and a yard and a half wide. This they 
wrap around their bodies in a graceful manner, throwing 
the end over their heads. This garment may be of heavy, 
rich silk, with a gold border and fringe, or coarse ging- 
ham, with a colored border of the same material. 
Under this they wear a short jacket, called a ‘‘ choli,” 
and around the neck, outside the jacket, are seen rows 
and rows of gold and silver coins, strung together in 
the form of necklaces. 

The nose-ring may be very small and composed of 
pearls, or it may be a gold hoop, so large that it must be 
tied back with a ribbon. 

Among the Tamils, it is considered good form to have 
the ears lengthened so that they vest on the shoulders. 
This is done by attaching heavy weights to them when 
the owners are children, 

The wearing of jewelry is not confined to the women. 
Men wear earrings, necklets, waist-chains and toe-rings. 

A Hindoo wife's future depends entirely upon her hus- 
band, and her only aim is to insure his salvation in the 
hope that, through him, she may be saved eventually ; 
that in ove of the succeeding births she may be born a 
man, instead of a cat or rat, as she has been taught to 
expect if she does not make herself her husband's slave. 

She must cook his food, so that he may run no risk of 
No woman would poison her husband 
and thus become a widow. She cooks his food, but she 


being poisoned. 


HINDOO 


WOMEN. 


may not eat with him. She must serve him and the sons 
while they eat; then, if anything remains, she and the 
daughters may eat. 

A woman who eats before her husband is turned into 
a bat. 

A Hindoo woman is forbidden to pronounce her hus- 
band’s name. 
number being considered more respectful. She also 
aldresses him in the plural, but it is noticeable that he 
is always careful to address her and the children alike, 
in the singular. She must never be seen with her hus- 
band in public. If they are to go to the same place, 
they go in separate carriages, his a few rods in advance 
of hers. 


It is expected that a wife will bring a good dowry into 

| funeral ceremonies. 
| adopt one. 
father so much to dower them that it makes a poor | 
| band takes another wife. 
| to keep her place, and the younger woman is made to 


her husband’s home, and that is the principal reason why 
daughters are so unwelcome in the family. It costs the 


man of him, while the son brings the wife and dowry 
home. 


Weddings are very expensive. There must be a long 


. . | 
street procession of carts or carriages, and a great many | 
There must be a feast and | 
and these festivities are | 


torches and artificial flowers. 
agreat deal of ‘‘ tomtomming, 
usually kept up for several days. 

Many Hindoo mothers have so much dread of their 
daughters becoming widows that they marry them to 
the bael-tree, which is said never to die. If the tree 
does not die, the girls, of course, cannot become widows. 
To be a widow is the greatest calamity that can befall a 
woman, and what she most dreads. Every day she goes 
to the temple and offers flowers and fruit to the grinning 


” 


She speaks of him as they, the plural | 
on roots and fruits, ‘‘ but let her not, when her lord is 
deceased, ever pronounce the name of another man. 


The theory, as enunciated by the ancient lawgiver 
Menu, is that ‘‘a wife ascends to heaven if, after the 
decease of her lord, she devotes herself to pious auster- 
ity; but the widow who slights her husband by marrying 
again brings disgrace on herself here below, and shall 
be excluded from the seat of her lord.” 

He directs that she shall emaciate her body by living 


Let 
her continue till death performing harsh duties, avoiding 


| every pleasure, and cheerfully practicing the incompar- 


able rules which have been followed by such women as 
were devoted to one husband.” 

A man is anxious to have sons because no one but a 
son can light the funeral pile and perform the other 
If no son is.born to him, he must 
In some castes, if the wife has not borne a 
son by the time she is twenty-eight years old, the hus- 
Sometimes the first manages 


wait upon her; but oftener the younger one rules. 

A man who has never married cannot be cremated. 
He is tied up in a blanket and slung on a pole like a 
dog, then carried off to his shallow grave by two coolies, 
who bury him without coffin or shroud. 

It is never said of a young wife that she is taken to her 


| husband’s house, but to her mother-in-law, to whom she 
| is an abject slave. 
| woman’s presence without permission, and she must do 


She may not speak in the elder 


the hardest part of the family work. Until she has a son 


| of her own she has no authority or place in the house. 


And when that son takes a wife she will domineer over 


god, and pours melted butter over him, and implores him | her and treat her just as she has been treated. 


not to let her become that vile thing—a widow. 


The widow’s jewels are taken away from her ; 
her head is shaved in the presence of a jeering 
multitude ; she is forbidden to wear the “ choli,”’ 
so must go through life with naked arms and 
shoulders. She must be the drudge and slave 
of the household, and no indignity is too great 
to be heaped upon her. 

She is told that she is as much the guilty 
cause of her husband’s death as though she had 
murdered him—this, even when she is too young 
to know what a husband means. 

At the funeral she must walk at least two 
hundred feet behind the other women, so that 
her shadow may not fall upon them, and they 
too become widows. Her own mother dare not 
speak kindly to her, even though she herself 
may be a widow, lest perchance the gods 
should overhear or the bystanders see that she 
pities her child. 

She can eat only one meal a day, and must 
wholly fast one day in each week. At stated 
times she must fast for several days together, 
otherwise she loses ‘‘ caste,” and forfeits the 
care of her family. She must not be taught to 
read, or receive any instruction whatever. One 
of India’s widows writes: ‘‘The English have 
abolished suttee, but neither the English nor 
the angels know what goes on in our homes. 
The only difference for us since suttee was abol- 
ished is that we then died quickly, if cruelly, but 
now we die all our lives in lingering pain. 
While our husbands live we are their slaves ; 
when they die we are worse off. They have all 
they wish here, and promises for the life to 
come, but for us there is nothing.” 


BRAHMAN GIRL OF THE HIGHEST RANK. 


IN THE TRACKS OF THE AMERICAN LION. 


IN THE TRACKS OF THE AMERICAN 


LION. 


By C. F, HoLtper. 


AS THE sun rose, one morning, upon the sea of glass, 
upon whose surface seemed to float the wooded, gem-like 
keys of the upper Florida reef, several figures might have 
been seen standing motionless on the white beach, gazing 
inquiringly at the imprint of a great foot in the sand, the 
Robinson Crusoe mystery repeated. In this instance, 
however, there were several impressions that led directly 
into the water, and as the discoverers quickly ran over in 
their minds the animals indigenous to the outlying keys, 
they were somewhat puzzled, as the track was that of 
some large, cat-like creature that had apparently ran | 
down from the bush and taken to the water. A drawing 
of the footprint on the sand was made, and later, in the 
bush of Plantation Key, was shown to an old colored 
wrecker with immediate results. 

“Whar he ?” he exclaimed, holding up the paper. ‘‘ Ef 
dat ain’ de same mivcery dat’s been castin’ hisself on my 
shoat over yander, den my name ain’ ’Rastus, dat’s all. 
Whar he, gemmen, case I’m gwine dar d’rectly ?” 

“‘That’s what we want to know ?” said the doctor. 

“‘T ain’ gwine to tell ’zactly,” continued the old man, 
holding the drawing upside down and gazing at it critic- 
ally ; ‘* but dis her’ markin’ do favor he.” 

‘*He ?—who ?” thundered the skipper. 

“Dat yer what tuck de shoat year,” responded the | 
wrecker, and then, motioning the party to follow, he 
passed behind the little cabin and led the way to a pig- | 
pen, around and about which were numerous tracks in 
the sand, fac-similes of that on the paper. 

‘Look at dat shoat year,” said the old man, starting 
the pig up so that it.could be seen that one ear was gone. | 
‘** Las’ evenin’ dere was two shoats dar. Fust, that yer 
misery come an’ snip off de year of dis one ; den he done 
come ag’in an’ take de bestest shoat.” 

‘*A panther ?”’ suggested one of the party. 

‘‘It favor panther, dat sho.” 

And here we learned for the first time that the Ame- 
rican lion, so-called, would swim a mile across, from one 
key to another, passing over a deep channel infested | 
with sharks. 

The suspected fact that it was a panther having been 
determined, a hunt was immediately organized, the twin 
shoat purchased and left as a lure ; for, according to old 
*Rastus, he had been fooling around for a week and was | 
bound to come back. 

Upon visiting Metacombe Key, it was found that the 
animal had caused a reign of terror there. A party of 
wreckers were mourning over the bodies of two mangled 
pups, victims of the panther, and others had either suf- 
fered loss, or had heard of the creature that was supposed 
to be as large as a deer. 

Acting upon the advice of old ’Rastus, the hunters re- 
turned to Plantation Key in the evening, and made their | 
headquarters in the old man’s cabin. The back-door, 
that overlooked the scene of former dopredation, was re- 
moved, and midnight found the party sitting in the dark, 
with rifles at hand ready for the fray. 

A large brush fire, that had been built early in the 
evening so that the game could be seen, had gradually 
smoldered down, so that it now gave out an uncertain, 
fitful light that brought out the adjacent trees and brush 
in bold relief. Gaunt shadows seemed to be stalking 
abroad and grouping about the embers, and a soft rus- 


| thing I see was two balls blazin’. 


| attempting to tumble in. 


rain. This, with the faint hum of the musquitoes, the 
call of some night animal, and the occasional weird cry of 
some seabird on the distant reef, were the only sounds 
that broke the stillness. 

Such surroundings were conducive to repose, and 
gradually the watchers lost themselves, and, soothed by 
the gleam and rustle, fell asleep ; safe, however, in the 


knowledge that the faithful ’Rastus had been paid to 
| keep awake and strictly enjoined not to fire. 


Hour after hour crept on, and, finally, there burst 


' upon the night a strange and piercing scream ; not the 


ery of a panther, but of a shoat in distress. From dreams 


| of panther-hunts and frightful carnage the sleepers now 


sprang to their feet, to be met with a loud report ; and, 
as the smoke blew aside, to see the willowy form of a 
large panther leap lightly over the embers and dash off 
into the bush. 

Old ’Rastus was on his back, having been knocked 


| over by the rifle, when the hunters reached the door, and 


was gasping and endeavoring to articulate something. 

“Didn't I tell you not to fire without calling us %” 
shouted the exasperated doctor, hauling the confused 
darky to his feet. ‘‘You’re a fine watcher, you are! 
Went to sleep, I reckon.” 

**T spec’ I mus’,” retorted the old man. ‘De fustest 
Den I hear de ole 
woman’s shoat talkin’; and you, gemmen, don’t ’spec’ Ise 


| gwine to “low datcher misery ter tote off ole Aunt ’Liza’s 


shoat for ter eat ; ‘deed I ain’t.” 

‘“Why, you old lunatic,” said another irate hunter, 
‘didn’t we buy the shoat and pay you your own price ?” 

** Dat’s a fae’,” replied old ’Rastus ; ‘‘ but I’low I ain't 
gwine ter see no mo’ shoats tuk by datcher misery, pay 
or no pay. Yo’ hear me talkin’, son !” 

The old man’s philosophy was too much for the sports- 
men, and the chances of seeing the cougar again that 
night being poor, all hands, after taking turns in bless- 
ing the old wan, turned in once more. 

When, a few hours later, the sun arose, several mon- 
grel hounds were put on the trail, and soon by their bay- 
ing announced that the game was not far away, and it 


| was not long before hunters and wreckers were in full 


pursuit. 

The ground was soft and sandy, covered with a thin 
layer of leaves, chiefly bay cedar, that made travel tedious 
and slippery. The baying of the hounds, and the cries of 
the pursuers, as they pushed through the bush, now fall- 
ing in the treacherous sand, flinging themselves bodily at 
woody barriers, and rushing along in a headlong race, 
raised the excitement to fever pitch. The dogs could now 
be heard right ahead, and soon the sportsmen, hatless and 


| breathless with their run through the bush, broke out 


suddenly upun the beach, to find the animals yelping 


| about a heavy track that led into the water, while not far 


from shore a small, dark object was seen moving rapidly 
toward Metacombe Key. 

‘** He’s tuck ter de channel !” yelled old ’Rastus, danc- 
ing about, wild with excitement. ‘Git out dat dingy, 


| some ob yo’ boys. Now, den!’ and a boat that lay hard 


by was run quickly into the water, hounds and men all 
But there was a limit, and 
finally the dingy was started, the hounds swimming after, 
uttering short cries, while the crowded-out followers vol- 


tling sonnd came from the leaves like the falling of gentle | unteered instructions and advice from the beach. 
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The boys bent to their oars, and rapidly gained on the 
retreating panther, that had a full half-mile between it 
and the shore yet. On the boat rushed, frightening the 
very fishes with the splash and clatter, and finally it 
reached the victim and was alongside. Carried away by 
the excitement, the bowman struck at the swimming ani- 
mal with his oar. With a vicious snarl the creature 
turned, and by a vigorous movement threw a paw over 
the gunwale, its eyes gleaming with rage and fear. 

At this demonstration the darky rowers started up, 
and forthwith began a fusillade of blows upon the ani- 
mal, accompanied by shouts and cries that defied all de- 
scription ; and it was only when the boys and men had 
actually overthrown themselves by their exertions that 
the hunters were enabled to dispatch the panther. It 
fought well and hard, seizing the oars in its jaws and 
venting its fury upon them, three times putting its paw 
over the boat, and receiving its death-shot finally when 
boldly facing its enemies. 

‘‘Ts that the fair play you give a panther, when it’s five 
to oue ?” asked the doctor of the men, as the animal was 
taken in tow. 

‘‘He ain’t gwine ter git no show from me, dat’s sho,’ 
answered old ’Rastus. ‘‘ All de show he want was ter git 
in de dingy, den whar we ?” 

The ideas of the colored sportsman, to say the least, 
are not above the pot-hunter standard ; but perhaps this 
was to be overlooked, considering that the panther ‘was a 
dangerous and common enemy. 

The gamy animal was towed back in triumph, and 
hauled upon the beach, where it received the anathemas 
of the blacks, and the admiration of the sportsmen. It 
was a fine specimen, weighing nearly two hundred pounds, 
fat and plump for a panther—which, however, is not say- 
ing much. 

This was our first experience with the American lion ; 
later we followed it in the Adirondack solitudes. We 
hear of it in the Land of Giants, not far from the barren 
rocks of Magellan, where it is also said to swim across 
wide channels ; it is equally at home in the mountains of 
the Far West, so that the animal is seen to have an ex- 
tremely wide and extended geographical range. 

Perhaps, owing to this fact, is due the diversity of ap- 
pellations by which it is recognized. Scientifically, it is 
the Felis concolor ; to the South American it is known as 
the puma ; in the high altitudes of the West, the mount- 
ain lion. The Adirondack guide terms it the panther, 
and in other parts of the Middle States we hear of the 


’ 


catamount, the American lion, cougar; careajou or quin- | 


quajou are other titles in the South American Continent. 
It is the second largest cat on the Western Continent, cer- 
tainly the largest in North America, and well represents 
the lion on this side of the water ; although it must be 
confessed that its attributes of bravery are far below those 
of its noble ally of the East. 

The panther is extremely lion-like in appearance, par- 
ticularly resembling the female, and generally slender 
and gaunt; literally, lean and hungry. This, however, 
does not signify a poor condition, as it is the normal state 
of the animal. 

Though they vary in size throughout the continental 
area, being larger in the south, the maximum length is 
4 feet from the tip of the nose to the base of the tail, 
though specimens have been found measuring 8 feet, 
including the tail. One hundred and fifty pounds is an 
average weight, while several specimens are known that 
weighed two hundred pounds or more. 

The skull, in some instances, vies with that of the leop- 
ard in its dimensions, measuring 7; inches long, and about 


| 
| 


53 inches wide. The head is much smaller, in proportion 


to the body, than in other cats, and the anterior depth of 
the skull attracts immediate attention. An adult puma. 
stands about 2} feet at the shoulder. The coloring is a 
rich reddish-brown or gray, uniform in its tint, merging 
to a lighter hue beneath. 

At times the puma appears morose and sulky, while at 
others it possesses a supreme indifference to surround- 
ings, and perhaps no other animal has been so lauded 
with undeserving honors. Stories of its ferocity are 
found in nearly all the works of the older writers, and 
either these were efforts of the imagination, or the Amé- 
rican lion has greatly changed, ¢as it is extremely rare 
that an instance can be verified where a puma has will- 
ingly attacked a human being. 

By this it should not be inferred that the animal is 
entirely destitute of courage, as often when wounded it 
makes a desperate fight ; but it certainly lacks the bold 
energy of the jaguar, the audacity of the tiger, and the 
cunning of many of the smaller cats. Withal, the puma 
is a grand hunter. In South America it vies with the 
jaguar in the capture of the capybira, and is so successful 
in following ruminants that the natives call it the deer- 
tiger. Among many tribes there is a legend that the 
puma utters a low, whistling call that lures the prey on 
to its fate. 

Among the frequent victims of this animal is the noc- 
turnal tapir, that, though clumsy, and apparently de- 
fenseless, makes a vigorous resistance. The puma has 
been observed to leap a distance of thirty feet from a pro- 
jecting bank, landing upon a tapir, and crushing it under 
water. The latter, which is partly marine in its habits 
recognizing that, perhaps, its only safety was in drown- 
ing its enemy, struggled into deep water, dragging the 
ferocious cat a long distance, striking it with its powerfu: 
feet and attempting to tear it with its teeth. Its tena- 
cious foe, however, retained its original hold, and, finally, 
both combatants were earried down a rapid in the stream 
and drowned. 

Doubtless, the puma of the West has much more cour- 
age than those where man has usurped the soil, and 
credible authorities state that they are not loath to attack 
boldly even the dreaded grizzly bear, and often come oft 
victorious. 

This is only possible when the panthers are extremely 
powerful, and their wonderful agility in the localities 
about McCloud River shows them to be capable adver- 
saries of the most vigorous animals. Mr. Livingstone 
found that near Mount Persephone the panther-tracks 
converged to a cliff at least twenty feet high, and that, 
though inaccessible, the muscular animal cleared it at a 
leap. 

The puma is becoming rare in Southern California, 
and, at the present writing, I have been several weeks, in 
the Sierra Madre Mountains and cafions withou: taking 
one. Jason Brown, a son of John Brown, in coming 
down through the grease wood from the mountain over 
the side of the canon, where he had to cut his way with 
his hatchet while lying on his back, came suddenly upon 
a large one that, however, moved off into the bush. If it 
had been disposed to attack him, he would have been 
utterly powerless to protect himself, and he must have 
yielded to his assault. 

Panther-hunting can scarcely be had now in the Middle 
States, though in Pennsylvania the animals are not so 
rare. But there was a time, not many years ago, when 
they were common in the Adirondack solitudes, and 
among the mountains of Vermont, even being seen in 
Massachusetts, and in Westchester County, N.Y. The 
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rapid decrease of the animals is due to the bounty* that 
was offered in 1871, since which time large numbers have 
been destroyed. The panther has not, however, en- 
tirely disappeared from our Northerr. forests, and care- 
ful search often repays the sportsman. 

‘Painters ain’t like what they was,” soliloquized our 
guide, on one occasion, in camp near the Saranac. ‘I 
kin remember the time when I never crossed the lake but 
what I’d hev seen signs. But, Lor’ bless ye! what with 


| 
| 


puttin’ on steamships in the lake, and havin’ pianners in | 


camp, parsons and bounties, it’s enough to paralyze all 
of creation.” 

Notwithstanding the old guide’s lament, he was then 
the leader of an organized panther-hunt that proved suc- 
cessful. We were ostensibly after trout and deer, but 
one evening, old Joe, the guide, brought in part of the 
haunch of a doe that looked as if it had been sawed up to 
suit all comers. Tossing it in front of the camp, he sim- 
ply said, ‘‘ Painter,” and the fate of the cat was sealed. 


» The bounty on panthers in New York State, according to the 
law passed April 26th, 1871, is $20, and since that time about $1,000 
has been paid out by the State. In the last twenty years they 
have averaged about five a year. According to the files in the 
Comptroller’s Office at Albany since 1871, George Muir has been 
the most successful hunter, killing about twenty panthers, the 
most of these in St. Lawrence County. Essex, Franklin, Her- 
kimer, Hamilton and Lewis Counties are other localities in which 
they have been Castroyed. 


| in the country. 


‘**T’ll never forget my first painter,” said James M—, 
one of the guides, that night, as we sat around the 
smudge, discussing the prospects of the morrow, while a 
roaring fire near at hand lighted up the faces of the 
campers with a ruddy glare. 

The speaker never would have been taken for a woods- 
man, in the dark. His voice was rich and melodious, and 
he had none of the peculiar forms of expression that 
constitute the individuality of the older guides of the 
north woods. Jim, however, was the peer of any guide 
He came from the St. Regis region, was 
inclined to quote Byron and Shakespeare, and was in- 
deed an extremely well-read man, with a rugged exterior, 
but with a poetic and romantic vein. 

‘*Tt was a long time ago,” he continued, ‘‘ when I was 
amere lad. We lived on a clearing up here that wasa 
simple cut in the forest, and I tell you, gentlemen, there 
was game then. I’ve seen my father shoot a deer out of 
the kitchen-door, and my mother, God bless her memory! 


| has many a time shooed a black bear out of the garden 


| my father left me there to plow a while. 


with her apron. As I said, I was a lad then, and as Joe 
here says, the whistle of a steamer or the crack of a 
breech-loader was never heard. Besides the little farm, 
we had what we called a swamp clearing, and one day 
I kept at it 
until noon, then unharnessed the horse, and after feed- 
ing him, sat down on a rock to eat my own dinner. 

‘* As I was eating and thinking I suddenly heard a soft, 
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low whistle behind me, and turning my head, there, 
within two feet of me, stood the daintiest, prettiest little 
fawn you ever saw. Its long ears were erect, and its great, 
lustrous brown eyes looked at me with such an expression 
of faith and curiosity that it never entered my head to 
shoot it. Instead, I held out my hand, and the little 
creature came up and took a piece of bread, and appeared 
perfectly at ease. 

‘‘We wanted venison badly, but I wouldn’t have be- 
traved the trust that little fawn put in me if 1 had 
starved for it. It hung around me while I harnessed, 
and then began to follow me up and down the clearing, 
and wouldn’t leave me. 
dark, the only way I got rid of it was by dodging behind 
the trees, actually running away from it. 

‘‘ Before I got home it was dark, and as the old horse 
was tired, I took it slowly. As we went along I heard a 
pattering noise, but when I stopped it ceased; then 
when I moved on it commenced again. At last I began 
to get kind of nervous, and pretty soon I heard a short 
yelp, and then the sound of some big animal coming on 
the run. I made up my mind it was a panther, so I got 
off the old mare, cocked the gun, and I own to almost 
shaking the cap off; but I stood up, and in a minute I 
saw a pair of eyes that looked like two stars. I took a 
quick aim and let go, and the next minute there was a 
lively scratching around. As I turned something soft 
touched my hand, and I reckon I jumped about five feet, 


Finally, at night, or toward | 
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and was on that mare and off in about as lively time as 
you ever heard. The house was just beyond, and as I 
pushed open the door, and ran in crying I had shot a 
panther, what do you suppose followed me in? Why, 
bless you! that little kid of a deer; it did, as sure as 
I’m alive.” 

‘*What about the panther ?” asked old Joe. 

‘* Well, father and I went back with a light and found 
it wasa hound. You see it had been following the fawn, 
and the little creature had taken to me for protection. 
But I never heard the last of that panther.” 

‘*You’ve done better since, I reckon,” said Joe, look- 
ing at the story-teller askance. ‘‘I’ve heard tell you've 
| killed about twenty odd painters.” 

‘* Perhaps I have,” was the reply of the modest hunter ; 
then, turning to the old man, ‘‘ but I hear you’ve killed 
twice that number.” 

‘*Mebby I hey, and mebby I hevn’t,” retorted the 
latter ; ‘‘but one thing I kin say, that is, that painters 
ain’t got the life in ’em they used to hev—nothin’ like it. 
I disremember when it was,” he continued, ‘‘ whether it 
was in 53 or 4; anyway, it was the year of the cold 
spell of that time, and everything was froze as close as 
the bark of a tree, and about all you thought of was 
keepin’ the stove warm. We had to hev food, so I was 
obliged to roll out once in a while, and one mornin’ I 
| set out to fetch in a deer. There was'a matter of three 

feet of snow on the ground, and suowshoein’ wasn’t any 
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fun, I kin tell you, and after I'd stuck to it over the 
mountain for three miles I was well warmed up. 

**T was a-pilin’ along, when all at once I see the spikes 
of a deer just ahead. I crept up so’s to git a shot, but the 
critter never moved, and then I made right for it, holdin’ 
ready. But still no move. So on I goes, and when I got 
within six foot, and had jast seen it was a dead buck, 
there lept out from the deer a painter that looked as 
large as the deer itself. She was long and thin, and 
stood there a minute slashin’ her tail, with her bloody 
mouth all snarlin.’ I tell you it wasn’t a putty picture. 
I had dropped my barrel the minute I see her, but the 
second I see her rise I fired. Then something tripped 
me up, and down I went, and I kin tell you there was 
lively gittin’ round in that air snow. The critter was 
scratchin’ that hard that she tore up my snowshoe at one 
eut, and ripped my leggin’s clean to the knee; but I 
soon fetched her a reminder, and settled it. You see 
she'd lept at me, and I’d hit her on the fly like, and she 
dropped right at my feet. That's the only time I see or 
knew a painter to leap for a man. I reckoned she'd 
cleared ten foot from a sink of about three feet. 

“Jump? Well, gentlemen ”’—and the old guide 
puffed quickly at his pipe—‘‘there ain’t nothing but 
a grasshopper kin beat a painter jumpin’, that is, ac- 
cordin’ to size, and I ain’t stretchin’ a pint when I say, 
give ‘em a start from a‘rock ten or fifteen foot up, or 
mebby a tree, though they ain’t a critter that takes to 
climbin’, and a good one will clear sixty foot odd. I’ve 
seen ’em clear thirty and forty time and time again, and 
once I see one jump sixty foot sure. I was snowshoein’ 
across country, and come up to a kind of ledge where 
the snow was blowed off, and sittin’ on top, kind o’ 
drawed together like, was a painter. She was kind of 
rollin’ to and fro, just like a eat, and afore I could raise 
my iron she just lept. I gave a jump to see where she 
was a-goin’, and got my head around the rock just in 
time for to see her hit a deer sixty foot away. Lord 
bless you! You'd hev thought the ecritter’d been hit 
with a solid shot, and she knocked it a like of ten foot 
further, and they both went rollin’ off in such a cloud of 
snow, I-couldn’t make out nothing. But I got ’em both 
finally. I reckon the buck was killed as soon as struck. 
The painter had him by the throat when I shot her. 

‘*They’re cute in huntin’,” continued the speaker. 
“Tf they don't git the critter on the first bounce they 
give it up. Sometimes you see ’em take a double jump 
or so, but if the deer gits a start an old painter gives it 
right up. The one that lept at me had struck a sort of 
a deerwalk where the critters had tramped down the 
snow, and I found the remains of two or three. But they 
ain’t perticuler what they eat. I’ve seen ’em tackle a 


porcupine, and such snarlin’s and goin’s on as there | 


was ! 


“Yes, they'll kill ’em, but it’s a bad job ; they gits just | 


loaded with quills, and they have a bad way of workin’ in 
like. I’ve shot painters with their head full of ’em, and 
found the quills even intheirstomach. They seem kinder 
to like poreupine ; but dleer’s their solid meat, and they'll 
leave one half ate to go and tackle another. When they 
git the scent of a deer they go just like a cat, a-sneakin’ 


higher than the deer, and steppin’ so soft that there ain't 
one two-year-old out of ten that hears ’em. And when 
they git the game you'd be surprised to see ’em drag it. 
I've seen a big painter heft a buck over twenty-five yards 
from where she struck it, holdin’ her head up, and drag- 
gin’ the critter, just as proud as a cat. 
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the old man. ‘‘ Take it a still night like this, when it’s 
kiuder mournful-like””—and the old man lowered his 
voice —‘‘ when the fire gits low, and you’ve been hearin’ 
yarns and such, to have a——” 

Here there rose a loud, unearthly scream, so near at 
hand that some of the listeners started to their feet, only 
to be met with roars of laughter from the jolly old guide, 
who had uttered the cry. 

‘“That’s about all the painter cry you'll ever hear, 
gentlemen,” he said. ‘‘ You hear heaps about panthers 
yellin’, and I ain’t sayin’ they don’t, for I know men that 
have heard ’em ; but the most of the painter-yells come 
from a critter they have down the State, I reckon ; night- 
mares, they call them, and sometimes a creakin’ limb ‘ll 
do it.” 

The next morning at early candle-light the entire camp 
was in activity ; the hunters were girding on their traps, 
and the dogs, well aware that something in which they 
were interested was about to happen, were yelping about, 
eager to be off. The penciled rays overhead already 
promised a good day. The trees and bush glistened with 
crystal drops, and Nature had scarcely shaken off the 
lethargy of night. Away on the lake rested a silvery 
mist, seemingly replacing the quiet waters with a rolling 
sea of cloud. As the sun rose it assumed wondrous 
tints, then began to move in strange undulations, taking 
weird shapes, finally, in disconnected masses stealing up 
the ravine over the mountains—spirits of night routed 
by coming day. 

The course of the hunt led in the direction of the spot 
where the deer-haunch had been found, as it was assumed 
that the panther would return for it, or possibly might 
be lying in the vicinity ; but when the locality was reached 
no signs of the game were apparent, and the tramp was 
again taken up after the dogs, that seemed to have a choice 
in direction. 

The day was well advanced before any traces of the 
panther were discovered ; then old Joe motioned to a tree 
about which the dogs were whining, and pointing to a 
seratch, or several, about ten feet from the ground, said 
it was a panther-mark, done by the animal leaping 
against the tree and pushing itself off. Why, he could 
not say ; only they did it, just like a bear. 

The country, as regards tramping, had gone from bad 
to worse, and matters were looking dubious, when a 
sharp barking a few hundred yards away told that the 
dogs had treed something, whereupon a cross-country 
rush was made. Now falling over logs concealed in the 
dense moss, sinking knee-deep into dead and decayed 
trees, held back by brush, breaking down the woody bar- 
riers, impelled on by the shouts of others and the yelping 
ahead, the hunters finally came upon the object of their 
search. Clinging to a fallen trunk, snarling fiercely, and 
lashing her long tail, striking at the howling mob that 
surrounded her, stood the panther at bay. One young- 


ster of the pack was doubled up on the moss, quivering 
and trembling, and the others so covered the great cat 


that a shot was almost impossible. Not a moment was 
she unmindful of her safety, but finally, as she turned 
round in desperation, a bullet struck her in the throat. 


| Then in fury and despair she hurled herself at the yelp- 
through the bush and among the rocks, tryin’ to git | 


ing throng, and panther and pack seemed involved in 
common ruin. Its death-struggles were almost fatal to 
several dogs that were hurled, torn and bleeding, from 
her. Then the sportsmen rushed in and beat them back, 
the panther seizing the gun-barrel in her mouth, and 
snarling in her now impotent rage as she received her 
death-blow. As she fell down among the logs the dogs 


_* They ain't sociable company to have around,” added | again rushed forward, and were again beaten back. 
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‘Let em have her,” said old Joe. ‘‘ There ain’t one 
on em that kin git his teeth through panther-hide ;” and 
so it proved, the skin being found almosi perfect. 

It was too late to return to camp, so, with the skin as 
a trophy, the march was taken up for the little cabin of a 
guide not far distant, where the entire lower floor was 
given up, with characteristic hospitality. 

“Folks,”’ said the good housewife, appearing at the 
kitchen-door later on, ‘‘ I’m ashamed on it, but my Bill’s 
off guidin’, and I can’t give you nothin’ but flapjacks.” 

‘‘Flapjacks ? ‘Ye gods!” retorted the doctor; ‘‘ this 
is indeed Elysium.” 

Soon those flapjacks were heard flapping beyond the 
partition, the rich odor stealing through the cracks, fol- 
lowed later by the cakes themselves in lofty piles. The 
good woman went about bearing a stone jar of treacle, in- 
quiring of each one whether he would have it ‘‘ puddle ” 
or “trickle,” the former meaning the syrup all in one 
spot, and the other, ingenious distribution about the 
cakes. 

How they all looked at one another! bursting into a 
roar of laughter, in which the good hostess herself joined, 
not knowing why. And then and there she was voted 
the puma-skin. 


THE MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. 
By Hersert B. GARROD, 


MoTHER! what means that rapt and wondering gaze! 
Hear’st thou, from out the heaven encireling thee, 
The cherub bands with liquid harmony 

“Ave Maria” quiring to thy praise ? 

Or, piercing through the darkness and the haze, 
With awe-struck intuition canst thou see 
Thy Babe, grown man, go forth from Galilee 

To lead Death captive in the coming days ? 


Nay, rather through thine eestasy appears 

A wistful yearning, as of one resigned 

To greatness, who, God-bidden, leaves behind 
Sweet dreams of far-off, uneventful years, 

And, yielding Him she loves for humankind, 
Treads dry-eyed downward to the Vale of Tears! 


DARWIN ON CARLYLE. 
CarLyLe sneered at almost every one. One day in my 
house he called Grote’s ‘‘ History ” ‘‘a fetid quagmire; 
with nothing spiritual in it.” I always thought until his 


‘Reminiscences ” appeared that his sneers were partly | 


jokes, but this now seems rather doubtful. His ex- 


pression was that of a depressed, almost despondent, | 


yet benevolent, man ; and it is notorious how heartily 
he laughed. 


though stained by not a little jealousy. No one can 


doubt about his extraordinary power of drawing pictures | 


of things and men, far more vivid, as it appears to me, 
than any drawn by Macaulay. 
men were true ones is another question. 
all-powerful in impressing some grand moral truths on 
the minds of men. On the other hand, his views about 
slavery were revolting. In his. eyes, might was right. 
His mind seemed to me a very narrow one, even if all 
branches of science which he despised ure excluded. It 
is astonishing to me that Kingsley should have spoken 
of him as a man well fitted to advance science. He 
laughed to scorn the idea that a mathematician such as 
Whewell could judge, as I maintained he could, of 
Goethe’s views on light. He thought it a most ridicn- 


| the Rhone. 


| that they seem like clouds. 


moved a little quicker or a little slower, or moved at all. 
As far as I could judge, I never ‘met a man with a mind 
so ill-adapted for scientific research. 


AN AUTOGRAPH OF JOHN HARVARD. 


Joun Harvarp and his brother Thomas held certain 
property, near the Tower of London, by lease from the 
Hospital of St. Katharine. A thorough search of the very 
numerous muniments of the hospital was made by direc- 
tion of Sir Arnold White, who was Chapter Clerk of St. 
Katharine’s. The result was the bringing to light of the 
original counterpart lease from the hospital to ‘‘ John 
Harvard, Clerke, and Thomas Harvard, Cittizen and 
Clothworker of London,” of certain tenements in the 
parish of Allhallows, Barking, the lease bearing date 
July 29th, 1635, and the counterpart being executed by 
John Harvard and Thomas Harvard. A feature of no 
little interest, as I would point out, is that this is not an 
antiquarian curiosity whose history has to be traced, with 
more or less of uncertainty and doubt, from one hand to 
another during a period of 250 years, but a document 
which not only is in legal custody, but in the selfsame 
custody into which it passed so soon as the ink of the 
signatures to it was dry, and in which, I may add, it will 
remain so long as it shall endure. Custody is a point the 
supreme importance of which will be recognized without 
the need of further remark from me. 

Thanks to permission courteously given, a fac-simile, 
of the full size of the original—some 17 x 20 inches—and 
in the very best style, is now being executed, copies of 
which will very shortly be procurable. 


GULLS AT LAKE GENEVA. 


Year after year, as December sets in, the gulls gather 
at Geneva, around the island that bears the name of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, and the Mont Blanc Bridge, 
near the point where the lake discharges its waters into 
Here they take up their Winter quarters. 
Street venders profit by this, for they have baskets of 
bread to sell to children, who throw crumbs to the 
birds, and delight to witness their eagerness to catch the 
morsels, their combats with each other, the strokes of 
angry beaks, the shrill cries. Their numbers are such 
Tf children delight in the 
spectacle, their elders are not exempt from curiosity, 
and the bridges are often lined with persons of all ages 
watching the groups. 

Around New York, when snow covers the ground, the 


, . | crows, unable to find food, flock over the rivers to pick 
I believe that his benevolence was real, | 


up what is thrown from the shipping. As they come 
from land, so gulls come from the seaside, and the dash 
for stray, tempting bits between white birds and black 


| is sometimes far from friendly. 
Whether his pictures of | 


He has been 


James II.’s SpanisH Sauce.—There is a Spanish sauce 
which James ITI. magnified as the one proper relish for 


flesh, fowl and fish. ‘‘He did mightily magnify his 
sauce,” Pepys says of the Duke of York (1668-9), ‘* which 
he did then eat with everything, and said it was the best 
universal sauce in the world, it being taught him by the 
Spanish Embassador, made of some parsley and dry 
toast, beat in a mortar, together with vinegar, salt, and a 
little pepper!” Giles Rose had reason to think meanly 
of the Duke’s gastronomic perception. The man who 


lous thing that any one should care whether a glacier | could admire such a sauce deserved to lose his throne. 
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“SUTION FELL TO THE FLOOR BY THE RIFLED SAFE LIKE ONE DEAD. THEN RAVENEL—MADMAN, TRAITOR, THIEF—THREW 
UP A LONG WINDOW, AND LEAPED BREATHLESSLY OUT ON THE PIAZZA, AND FLED FROM THE HOUSE,” 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CHapTEeR XVIII.—CIRCE. 


Ix a private parlor of the most elegant hotel in Whit- | fair and pensive, unspeakably childlike and innocent— 
haven, Mademoiselle Zephyr, the famous young eques- | not in the least like a woman who could throw vitriol or 
trienne, lay curled up in a deep fauteuil, with her cheek | play the hypocrite. Against the wall near her leaned a 
pressed, like a day lily, against the dull, soft blue of the | man, with his hands buried in his pockets, and his eyes 
chair. | fixed attentively on the young rider. 

She wore a trailing tea-gown of delicate faille, gar- ‘**So you’ve broken your engagement, ma’m’zell ?” he 
nished with exquisite lace. Her little head was rough | said, quietly. ‘‘You’re bound not to ride any more at 
with a mass of gathered yellow curls that no pins |.present? What new whim is this?” 
seemed quite able to confine. She looked unspeakably |’ In the rich folds of her tea-gown nestled a tiny lap-dog, 
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wearing a collar of silver bells. She stroked him with 
snowflake fingers, weighed down with diamond rings, 
and auswered : 

“How can you ask, you stupid old Jasper? Did I 
not fall in the ring a few nights ago, aud sustain injuries 
that were thought, at first, to be fatal? Iaan too ill to 
ride for weeks, perhaps months, to come. Do I not look 
ill, Jasper ?” 

Jasper Hatton’s shrewd eyes rested for a moment on 
the exquisite figure, on the dazzling face, in its halo of 
yellow hair, and he shrugged his square shoulders ex 
pressively. 

‘*Not in the least, ma’m/’zell.” 

‘‘ Well,” she pouted, ‘let me then say that I do not 
want to leave Whithaven just now, Jasper; that I have 
Cannot you under- 
IT drive the manager 


particular business in this vicinity. 
stand ? [abandon my dear 
mad with disappointment ; I throw money to the winds ; 


cur ] 1e ° 


I quarrel with everybody, and swear that Iam disabled, 
dying, all for the privilege of remaining a few days 
longer in a horrid Yankee town where, under ordinary 
circumstances, life would be quite unendurable.” 

Mr. Hatton smiled grimly. He was still flashy in re- 
gard to pantaloons, and loud as to neckties. His eyes 
were still small and black and all alert, and his manners 
suggestive of the stable-yard. 

** You had a rattling fight with the manager, did you ? 
Yes, yes, I understand it all, Zephyr, and I 


you ! 


wonder at 
You’ve earried the world by storm ; you've made 
your pile, as these blamed Yankees SAV in chart. ran’ve 
had your fling without hindrance ; now, Wiwt ure Cun 
you want ?” 

She set her little whit 

“T want 
that.” 

‘Pooh ! why bother yourself further about Basil Hawk- 
stone ? You threw him over long ago; you're free of 
him and he of you. What made yon faint at sight of 
him the other night ? Faugh! I thought you had more 
pluck, ma’m/’zell !” 

The jeweled hand that cares 


‘Jasper, she said, sweetly, 


te 


hite 
rere nge, Jas} 1 


had everything but 


“l the lap-dog trembled. 

‘you are dull, you are 
heavy, you are often exasperating; but I have always 
got on better with you than with other men, because you 
never thwart or worry me, you let me have my own way 
in all things Now tell 
[ still Do you see any crows’-feet 
about my Am I fading ? 
Have I lost, to 
charm ?” 

The square-shonldered Englishman surveyed her with 
a curious sidelong look. 

‘Your beanty, ma’m’zell, is as it always was—without 
a flaw ; and it’s good, I should say, for a professional 
wear and tear of ten more years, at least—women like 


that is why we remain friends. 
beautiful ? 
xray in my hair ? 


me, am 
eyes, any 
in the degree, my 


smallest power 


you age slowly.” 

“Well, you see what I am, Jasper—you know how I 
have been adored in all lands. I cast myself at that 
man’s feet—I implored him to love me again, and he 
repulsed me with scorn. Do you wonder that I tried to 
throw vitriol in the face that mocked me? Do you won- 
der that I vowed to be revenged, and that I mean to 
keep that vow at any cost ?” 

Mr. Hatton shrugged his shoulders. 

**T don’t know how any man living could repulse you, 
Zephyr—he must be something more than human. 
for the vitriol business, my little lady, you look like a 


. . . | 
saint—a right down angel, minus the wings, but I always 


knew you had the very deuce of a temper. Did you go 


| work begun in the e/rye: 
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down to Tempest Island, a day or two ago, to finish the 
She laughed. 
‘How do you know that I have been down to the 
island ? 


hate you, as I do the rest of your kind.” 


Don't watch me too closely, Jasper, or I shall 


‘Somebody has got to watch you,” he answered, 
sulkily; ‘*God knows you need it—and I am the man 
You may qi 
you cannot shake me off. 


for the work. 
like 


rel with me as much as you 
I’m not like the others, 
as you ous ht to know.” 

md to see my child, 
Jasper—to take her away ; but another woman foiled me 
But for her, I 
I carried a stiletto with me 


*T went down to Tempest IJ-la 


should have sue- 
[ tried to use it, 
but she was was like a lioness—I fourd myself dis- 


the Ravenel girl. 
ceeded, 
toe 5 
armed at once. 

ssession of Bee—I 
stone, or die!” 

Hatton whistled, softly. 

**So the little kid just escaped the clutches of her fond 
mamma, eh? Lucky for her, say 1! How long would 
you be bothered a lame brat like that? The 
maternal instinct was never developed in you, Zephyr. 
Humph! What's the Ravenel girl like ?” 

‘*An Eastern princess—a Cleopatra!’ answered made- 
moiselle, with a short, mirthless laugh ; is far 
handsomer than I am, Jasper. My white-and-gold pretti- 
ness is totally eclipsed by her rich Southern tints. I have 
just received news that Basil Hawkstone has given up 
all thonght of going abroad that he gone 
down to his island to stay indefinitely. I wonder if that 
s handsome face has anything to do with his sudden 
change of plans ?” 


Jasper, 
must tear her from Basil Hawk- 


[swear to you that IT must get 


with 


again has 


cir] 


‘And you mean to stay here in Whithaven and watch 
him ?—-you, who might be winning new laurels and new 
lovers in a score of new places ?” 
se I 
There was a time when it was pleasure to pick up 
their hothouse bouquets, and find hidden therein the 
bracelet of diamonds, or the brooch of black pearls, or 
the which meant fitancial embarrassment to 
the foolish giver; but nowI am sick of all that. Con- 
quest has become ‘flat, stale and unprofitable’ to me. 
I want revenge, I tell you! Iam the deadly foe of that 
Ravenel girl; I would stop at nothing to ernsh her: I 
aim Hawkstone’s deadly foe—in fact, Jasper, I would 
rather do mischief just now than win any number of 
fresh laurels.” 

A rap at the door. Mademoiselle Zephyr called, *‘ Con 
in,” and a servant entered, bearing a card. 
at the name thereon, and started slightly. 

“Show him up,” she commanded, then 
Jasper. 


want no more lovers,” she answered, wearily. 


necklace, 


She glance. :| 


turned to 
‘*A visitor is coming,” she said ; ‘get under 
the sofa.” 
**My legs are too long !” answered Hatton, dryly. 
“Then go behind that curtain yonder. 
see you here.” 


He must not 
‘Plague take your whimsies !” muttered Hatton ; but 
he disappeared behind the curtain, and mademoiselle 
fell back in her chair, a vision of pale, languid beauty, 


| just as the door opened again, and Vincent Hawkstone 


entered. 
“‘T heard that you were ill at this hotel,” he began, 


| airily, ‘‘and I was seized with a burning desire to pay 


As | 


my respects to you, Mrs. Hawkstone— confound it! I 
mean Mademoiselle Zephyr !” 
She looked at him suspiciously, 


“Did your cousin send you here ?” she asked. 
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“Certainly not. Prince Lucifer would never choose 
me for an ambassador. He doesn’t like me well enough, 
you know.” 

" She held out her hand with a dawning smile. 

‘“Tremember! Are you two as hostile to each other 
as of old ?” 

“We are sworn foes, mademoiselle, and time only 
widens the breach between us.” 

‘How delightful! I dare say you are still a poor de- 
pendent upon Basil’s bounty ?’ 

‘Unfortunately, yes.”’ 

Her blue eyes sparkled, her little teeth shore through 
her parted lips. 

“Tsee! There's a bond of sympathy between us! I 
may regard you as an ally, may I not ?” 

‘Regard me as a person anxious and ready to injure 
Prince Lucifer in any way possible.” 

‘*Ah,” she meditated, gravely, ‘‘you hate him, Vin- 
cent, and you love that Southern beauty, Jetta Ravenel, 
the governess at Tempest Island! Unhappily, she does 
wt love you, and Prince Lucifer has cruelly forbidden 
you to urge your suit further. Is it not so?” 

He colored. 

‘How did you learn all this? You have spies out, I 
perceive. Well, I too, can state a fact. You went over 
to Tempest recently, and played the gypsy with great 
success, you versatile creature ; but you didn’t get pos- 


session of Bee !” 

“A Roland for my Oliver!” she cried, gayly. 
on, Cousin Vincent !” 

ile pulled his red-gold mustaches. 

“Tam going to marry Miss Ravenel—how, I do not 
know; but I shall marry her, and to accomplish that pur- 


“Go 


pose I would summon help, if I could, from the bottom- 
less pit! I need you, mademoiselle ; you have ends to 
gain at Tempest Island, and you also need me.” 

She arose from the fauteuil and stood before him, her 
faille gown and soft laces trailing, her yellow hair shin- 
ing, her eyes brilliant with excitement. 

“To sigh for help from the bottomless pit in one 
breath, and appeal to me for it in another, is scarcely 
complimentary,” she laughed, ‘‘ but I forgive you, Vin- 
cent. Here is my hand—I think we can work together.” 

‘“We can, and we will!” he said, and raised the white 
fingers to his lips, just as another rap echoed on the 
door, Again the waiter appeared, and again he carried a 
eard in his hand. 

Mademoiselle glanced at it and colored faintly. 

“You must go now,” she said to Vincent ; ‘‘ to-morrow, 
at this same hour, you may come again.” 

Searcely had the door closed upon him, when made- 
moiselle danced a few steps toward the curtain at the 
other end of the room, and then paused with finger 
on lip. 

‘Are you there, you dear dull old Jasper ?” she called, 
softly. 

‘‘T am here,” growled Hatton, from behind the screen- 
ing folds. - 

‘Keep very quiet now, for a lover is coming to woo. 
You must quite erase yourself—above all, don’t listen to 
the love passages, for those things make you absurdly 
auigry.” 

Zephyr,” said Hatton, in a smothered voice, ‘ how 
long will you try my patience ?” 

“For years and years, I dare say,” she laughed. 
“Hush! He is here!” And she had just fallen back 
in the deep chair in a state of interesting collapse, when 
Gabriel Ravenel, handsome as a young Antinous, stood 
before her. 
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‘Have you brought my child ?” she said, turning upon 
him her large, melting eyes. 

ale, crestfallen, he leaned against a table by her side, 
and looked down into her maddening little face. 

‘Forgive me !”’ he groaned ; ‘‘ our scheme failed, Vera. 
My sister—confound her !—met me last night at the Inlet, 
in answer to my letter, but she did not fetch the child— 
she suspects mischief.” 

Mademoiselle’s blue eyes flashed. 

‘“Oh, does she, indeed? But for her, I should be 
holding Bee in my empty arms at this very moment. She 
suspects you, her brother ?—she knows, perhaps, that 
you are my friend ?” 

**Your lover!” he corrected. 

**Did you tell her, stupid ?” she blazed. 

**No, she guessed the truth.” 

He was haggard with disappointment and chagrin. 
The beautiful cireus-rider had never held in her toils a 
more helpless victim than this young Southerner with 
great expectations—this raven-haired Apollo, who, be- 
trothed to one woman, was spending all his spare time 
and money in making love to another. 

“Tt is plain that we shall receive no help, directly or 
indirectly, from Jetta,” he muttered. 

She put on a grieved air, 

‘** Ah,” she sighed, ‘‘your sister always hated me—she 
now begrudges me your friendship, and I have so few 
friends, too!” clasping her little hands pathetically. 
Hatton, behind, the curtain, indulged in a curious smile. 
**She will not help us, then ?—you cannot coax, per- 
suade, or threaten her ?” 

‘*No!” he groaned; ‘‘she is painfully loyal to the 
Hawkstones—deuce take her! Better not count on 
Jetta !” ; 

The ready tears began to roll softly down her face. 

‘*Tate is against me!” she sobbed. 
go awry ! 
turn.” 

Her emotion was too much for Ravenel. Instantly he 
was on his knees before her, covering her hands with hot 
kisses, 

“*Do not weep !” he implored, wildly ; ‘‘it kills me to 
see your tears! Have you no friends? Look at me; [ 
would die for you gladly. If that silly Jetta dares to 
stand in your way I will crush her without mercy. What 
is a sister compared with you? I love you, Vera; I love 
you, and you know it, and yet you return no answer to 
the devotion I offer you. You prolong my suspense 
cruelly ; you seem to reject even while you accept my 
service. Why do you hold me so long in abeyance ? 
Why are you so cold, so pitiless to me ?” 

She drew her little hands gently from his grasp. With 
her pale. tear-wet cheek and innocent eyes she looked, 
indeed, iike a suffering angel. 

‘*Gabriel,” she answered, softly, ‘you must not talk 
like this to me till you bring my child. I will listen to 
no love-making till I hold my little one to my heart—till 
you prove your devotion by accomplishing the task to 
which I have set you. Your reward does not precede 
the service—it follows it. If you really love me, Gabriel, 
you will help me, first of all, to take vengeance on my 
foes.” 

Vengeance is an ugly word, but it slipped sweetly over 
her red lips, and Gabriel Ravenel’s dark eyes flashed. 
Her touch, her look, her vague promises, sent the blood 
racing, like liquid fire, through his veins. 

‘And if I bring your child?” he cried. ‘Oh, my 
beautiful sorceress, if I tear her from Hawkstone’s very 
arms—if-L make common cause with you against thas 


‘** All my plans 
Basil Hawkstone triumphs over me at every 
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man—if I do your bidding in all things—if I fling all | 
things away for your sweet sake—will you listen to me 
then? Will you accept my love then? Will you swear 
to be my wife ? Thus far you have fed me on husks. I 
must have your sacred promise, Vera, before I under- | 
take more.” 

Verily, he was a willing tool in her hands! Like the 
wary little spider that she was, she glanced once toward 
the curtain, and finding everything quiet there, she bent 
forward till her yellow curls touched Ravenel’s shoulder, 
and said : 

**As surely as you tear my darling from Hawkstone, 
and bring her safely to me ; as surely as you help me to 
torment, yes, and if possible, destroy, him, so surely will 
I accept your love and become your wife !”’ 

There was certainly a movement behind the curtain | 
now, but Ravenel did not hear it—the voice of the siren 
had drowned all other sounds in his ear. 


oa . | 

‘* Vera, I am yours, body and soul. My darling, ob, | 
my darling——” 

‘‘Hush !” she interrupted. ‘I cannot listen to you | 


till your work is done, remember. 
—you may fail again. I shall exact complete success be- 
fore I make payment. And now you must go, Gabriel. I 
am ill to-day, my troubles have quite prostrated me — 
I wish to rest.” 

“Go! Ihave but just come,” he answered, reproach- 
fully. ‘‘How cruel you are! Will you not permit me 
to remain a few moments at least ?” 

‘* Not to-day, dear friend,” purred Vera; ‘‘T wish to 
be alone. Ah, I fear I shall yet involve you in no end of 
trouble with that dreadful rich old man, whose heir you 
are to be.. Does he never ask what it is that takes you 
from him so often ?” 

Ravenel hung his head—-that handsome, foolish head 
which an artful woman had completely turned. 

‘** Yes,” he acknowledged, sullenly ; ‘‘and I am tired of 
inventing excuses. He thinks I go to Tempest Island to 
see my sister.” 

‘Very good. And the blonde heiress to whom you 

re betrothed—what does she think ?” 

**T do not know—I do not care!—probably she sus- 
pects the truth—I cannot conceal it longer. The rd/e of 
hypocrite is growing distasteful to me, Vera. I must 
eancel my engagement with Miss Rokewood !” 

“Do nothing rash, you tiresome boy !” she vawned. 
“If you break with Miss Rokewood, you will surely in- | 
vite a crisis in your affairs.” 

‘* What, then,” he queried, wildly, ‘‘ would you throw 
me over, Vera, if old Sutton should blot my name from 
his will ?” 

“Tt is better to be rich than poor,” she answered, 
evasively. ‘“‘I adore wealth myself, and all that wealth 
brings.” 

Perhaps he detected a false ring in her tone—he looked 
at her sharply. 

** Vera ’— and his voice grew hoarse with passion —‘“ if 
the day ever comes when [I find that you have deceived 
me—when you dare to break your solemn promise—mark 
you, it will be time for one or both of us to die!” 

She drew back, growing pale and uncomfortable. 

‘*How can you say such dreadful things ?”’ she an- 
swered, petulantly. ‘“‘I wish you were not such a fire- 
brand! There! you may kiss my hand; and now fare- 
well—I positively cannot endure you longer.” 

He pressed his lips to her jeweled fingers, to her dress, 
to one loose tress of her hair; then he went, and Jasper 
Hatton flung back the curtain, and stalked, ae as Fate, 
out of his hiding-place 


You failed last night 


_ 


| as big as the eve of a sea-god. 


| turning knobs without human aid. 
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**Do you mean to destroy that young idiot ?” he de. 
manded, sternly. ‘*Come, Zephyr, I tell you frankly, I 


| don’t like this !” 


She laughed softly, defiantly. 

“Yesterday, Jasper, that young idiot, as you truth- 
fully call him, sent me a bracelet of emeralds, every stone 
And the day previous, his 
offering at the shrine of my beauty was a fan of ostrich 
feathers, a half-yard long, mounted on sticks of solid 
amber, inerusted with diamonds. Ha! ha! Iam a ter- 
rible creature, am I not, and you are dreadfully angry 
with me, eh ?” 

He looked at her from under bent brows. 

‘*By my soul! I wish the simpleton knew you as well 
as I do, mademoiselle! whither are you leading him ? 
You have the face of an angel, you carry all hearts by 
storm, and at hottom you are nothing more nor less than 
a little fiend ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
DISHONORED. 

**Deapiy dull day! Nobody on the avenues—life ata 
standstill! Hope to Heaven old Hypo won't persist in 
burying his household much longer at Newport. For my 
part, I find the place detestable.” 

Doris Rokewood opened a pair of fearless blue eyes. 

*Newport detestable ?— Newport dull? What has 
come over you, Gabriel, that you can say such things ? 
You have a diseased mind, Iam sure, that ought to be 
administered unto, and at once.” 

She was what is called a fine girl—tall, fair, with 
plenty of firm muscles and healthy white flesh. She had 
shot game in the Adirondacks, she could fence and ride 
and row; she loved yachting and lawn-tennis, and her 


| especial pets were dogs and horses, and an ugly monkey 


full of mischievous tricks. An heiress, too, was Miss 
Rokewood, adored by her guardian, feared by some 
young men, admired by others, and betrothed to George 
Sutton’s handsome secretary and _ heir - presumptive, 
Gabriel Ravenel. 

The two were standing in the drawing-room of Sut- 
ton’s Newport house—called a cottage, but, in point of 
fact, a palace. Outside, the rain fell vehemently. Belle- 
vue and Ocean Avenues were deserted. The wilderness 


| of costly plants on the deep piazza glistened with wet. 


Gabriel Ravenel, with a vexed and depressed counte- 
nance, stared out into the gloomy day without seeing it. 

*“One would suppose,” said Miss Rokewood, as she 
toyed with some cream-white lilies in a red porcelain 
vase, “ that you would find any place or any day delight- 
ful, Gabriel, so long as we two were together !” 

He bit his lip. 

“Of course,” he muttered ; ‘oh, certainly !” 

A noise at the door—it opened, and in pranced Miss 

tokewood’s pet monkey, Juno, who knew the trick of 
The creature was 
one of the ugliest of its kind, tricked out in a little cap 
and jacket of scarlet silk, and a short skirt of spangled 
gauze. It saluted Ravenel and its mistress with ludi- 
crous gravity, cut a pirouctte, and bowed again to 
Gabriel—kept on bowing and bowing, in fact, with satir- 
ical deference. 

‘‘How can you tolerate that wretched little beast, 
Doris ?” cried Ravenel, in a disgusted tone; ‘‘and why, 
in Heaven’s name, do you bedizen it in that abominable 
manner ?” 

**Ts it possible that you do not like Juno’s costume ?” 
answered Doris Rokewood, innocently. ‘I fancied you 
would find it to your taste. Iam fond of Juno because 
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she was sent to me from Cairo by a particular friend of 
guardy’s—a Mr. Hawkstone, who has been a great wan- 
derer, and who owns some island not far from the coast. 
Why, how you glare at me! You know Mr. Hawkstone, 
perhaps ?” 

“Not any,” answered Ravenal, savagely. 
heard of him, however.” 

‘*Of course ! how stupid of me! Your sister is living 
at Tempest Island; you go there often of late.” 

He colored to his eyes. 

“The girl ofthe period has strange tastes,” he sneered. 
One can overlook your dogs and horses, Doris, but this 
African simian is too much for ordinary forbearance.” 

In a bantering tone she answered : 


“T have 


= 
my tastes.” 

“Does that follow ?” he said, captiously. 
turn the vile caricature out, Doris ? 
crable jest quite unworthy of a lady. You had some 
particular person in mind when you put that toggery on 
the beast.” 

**Whom could I have had in mind ?” 
wood, calmly caressing the monkey. ‘‘ You are growing 
incoherent, are you not? Poor Juno! Iam sure your 
hard names have lacerated her feelings, and she is so 
amiable, so intelligent, too !” 

Her manner changed suddenly—she turned and swept 
straight up to her lover. Her height was nearly equal to 
his own, and she looked like a daughter of the old sea- 
kings, with her resolute blue eyes, and crown of flax- 
colored hair. 

‘**Gabriel, I feel sure that 
to me.” 

Her engagement was a month old. The time had not 
been happy or satisfactory. From the first something 
intangible had stood, a separating force, betwixt herself 
and her lover. Ravenel gave a guilty start, then he 
braced himself for the crisis. 

‘Give me back my freedom, Doris !” he said. 

She grew pale, but answered, steadily 

* You love another woman ?” 

“Yes. It was all a—a—mistake from 
engagement, I mean.” 


‘* Bah ! 


you have something to say 


the first—our 


She drew his ring 
hand. 

**You are free, Gabriel !” 

An odd nixture of relief and apprehension appeared in 
his face. 

‘*God knows I would have remained true to you, if I 

ild, Doris, but——” 

She interrupted, with cold dignity : 

‘It is not necessary to enter into explanations. 
never cared for 


from her finger, and put it in his 


You 
me in the least—you thought only of 


my iortune. 


He winced. 


“Don’t be too hard upon me, Doris—let us remain 
friends, if we cannot be lovers. I now find myself in a 
Old Hypo will be furious—he 
Try to soften his 
no end of 


very awkward position. 
has set his heart on 
wrath against 


him, 


our marriage. 


me—you have influence with 


you know.” 


There was open contempt, not unmixed with bitter 


pain, in her large frank eyes, as she answered : 
“‘T decline to interfere betwixt you and Mr. Sutton. 
He not be be- 


He has great good sense. will 


aneryv 


cause you have sought release from a bond that had be- | 


come irksome. Why should he, or any other person, wish 


our engagement to be kept row? Surely you are willing 


to abide by the choice you have made ?” 


| bravely : 


| him to-day.’ 


“Tf you loved me, Gabriel, you would not quarrel with | other apartment where lunch was spread. 


I call this an exe- | 


| smiled Miss Rokewood. 


| into a menagerie—a circus, if you like. 


5, 
He frowned, and dropped bis ring into his pocket. 
‘* Yes,” he answered, sulkily, ‘I am not ashamed of 

the woman I love. She is incomparable—the one treas- 

ure on earth forme! There goes the luncheon-bell. [ 
suppose we shall be expected to appear before old Hypo 
as usual.” 

She looked somewhat unnerved, but she answered, 

“Why not? The business of life goes on, whether 
engagements are broken or kept. Come! Mr. Sutton is 
quite savage when he is made to wait, and you seem to 
see the necessity of pleasing, rather than exasperating, 


’ 


He followed her out of the drawing-room, and into an- 


A log fire blazed on the tiled hearth, in merry contrast 
to the storm outside, and before it stood a delicately 
molded man, as yellow as a Mongolian, holding a chro- 
nometer in his hand. 

‘*You have kept me waiting two and a half minutes,” 


| said George Sutton, sharply, as the young pair entered. 
asked Miss Roke- | 


‘‘Tor Heaven’s salse, shut the door, Ravenel !—I feel a 
dranght across the back of my neck !” 

He was a confirmed dyspeptic, unreasonable, like all of 
his kind—slightly grizzled, with aquiline features and an 
air of ill health. Two or three of Miss Rokewood’s dogs 
were stretched at his feet—they looked up into his thin, 
sour face, and wagged their tails affectionately. 

‘*Pardon our unconscionable delay, guardy,” said Miss 
Rokewood, in a cheerful tone—her clear eyes and smiling 
lips gave no token of the pain that was gnawing her 
heart. ‘‘Iam sorry that we have put you out. 
your liver to-day ?” 

** Barbarous !” 


How is 


growled Satton. ‘* If aman could man- 
age to exist without that wretched organ, he might be 
fairly comfortable. My digestion is in a state of absolute 
ruin. Moreover, this room, I tell you, is full of draughts. 
I wish I had the architect here—I would punch some 
fresh ideas into his head.” : 
**T fear you might find the exertion too great for you,” 
**Let me spread a tiger-skin 
How heartless it seems for healthy 
people to seat themselves at table with a man who sighs 
for an extinguished liver! 
Juno. 


across your lap. 


Here comes that naughty 
Do you think she will annoy you, guardy ?” 

The monkey had slipped into the room with her mis- 
tress. 

** Not in the least,” answered Sutton, with resignation. 
‘The house is at your disposal, my dear. Transform it 
Heavens ! that 
Ravenel, I must trouble you to ring for 
a muiiler—congestion is sure to follow a chill.” 

The muffler was brought and put on. Juno, who had 
meandered to the top of a Louis XY. cabinet, instantly 


draught again ! 


gathered her gauze skirt about her hairy throat, and gave 


a clever cough. 
It wasa dull luncheon. Ravenel seemed gloomy and 
Miss Rokewood alone preserved the appear- 


ance of cheerfulness. 


distrait. 
Presently George Sutton passed a 
letter to his ward across the damask cloth. 

‘* Here is an invitation,” he said, ‘* for yon and me to 
spend a few weeks at Tempest Island with my friend 
Hawkstone. It seems that he has abandoned the idea of 
going abroad again, and opened his house to guests. 
Fancy the fintter which this piece of news will create 
among managing mammas and marriageable daughters ! 
Of course you remember Hawkstone, my dear ?” 

She flung a bit of chicken to an English poodle—as 
favor which brought Juno, chattering angrily, from the 
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cabinet. The monkey gave the canine a blow that sent 
him yelping under the mahogany. Some slight con- 
fusion ensued. When it was over, Miss Rokewood an- 
swered, sweetly: 

“Yes, I remember him —an Edgar Ravenswood, 
gloomy and grand, with whom the world had gone ill. 
He possessed, in a marked degree, that fatal gift of 
beauty which Byron wrote about.” 

‘Pooh! Do you recollect that he dined with us six 
years ago, just before setting out on his long exile ?” 

She nodded. 

‘‘And he fascinated me so much that I could only 
stare at him. In return for my dumb adoration, he sent 
me Juno from Cairo. Without doubt, his return to the 
world—our world—will make a stir in society—every- 
body of any account knows the Hawkstones, of course. 
But there’s a shadow hanging over Prince Lucifer, as I 
have heard him called—don’t you know ?” 

She spoke very steadily, ignoring the fact that Gabriel 
Ravenel had rapidly changed countenance at this turn of 
the conversation. 

* That does not signify,” answered Sutton; ‘some 
people have scruples concerning divoree—others have 
none. ‘The majority of women will consider the shadow 
of which you speak rather interesting than otherwise. 
Shall we accept Hawkstone’s invitation ?” 

** By all means, guardy !” 

The invalid cast an irritated look toward Ravenel. 

‘*But here is your betrothed husband — Hawkstone 
has not asked kim. What is he to do in your absence, 
my dear ?” 

“IT could by no possibility accept Mr. Hawkstone’s 
hospitality, sir,” cried Ravenel, hotly. ‘* And it is time, 
I perceive, to tell you that Iam no longer Miss Roke- 
wood’s betrothed husband—our engagement is over.” 

Sutton pushed away his plate. 

‘*Why choose the lunch-table for such an explosion 
as this, sir?” he demanded; ‘‘ you ought to know that 
mental disturbance is peculiarly disastrous to the proper 
action of the liver! Very well. The mischief is done, 
and cannot be recalled, My dear Doris, leave me alone 
with Mr. Ravenel. The havoe of my internal economy 
may as well proceed—yes, take the menagerie with you, 
my dear.”” Then, as the door closed on Miss Rokewood 


and her pets, his angry eyes sought those of his secretary. 
“Tam not in the least surprised, Gabriel,” he said, 
sternly ; ‘‘I only wonder that Doris has borne with you 


solong! Your silly infatuation for that cireus-rider is in 
everybody's mouth—is talked of at the clubs, and in pri- 
Deny nothing! I know how you 
have followed her about from place to place, whenever it 
was possible for you to obtain leave of absence from me 
—I know how you have invited gossip, and ridicule, and 
notoriety—how you have disgraced us all, sir !” 

Ravenel pushed back from the table, white as a sheet. 

‘It is not my intention to deny anything,” he an- 
swered, defiantly. ‘*I love the lady known as Mademoi- 
selle Zephyr, and she has promised, upon certain condi- 
tions, to become my wife—there’s the whole matter for 
you in a nutshell !” 

The Mongolian yellow of Sutton’s face turned to wrath- 
fal copper-red. 

**Tdiot ! Can I believe my ears ? You did not wait to 
throw off the old bonds, before you put on new ones ? 
And you mean to marry Basil Hawkstone’s divorced wife 
—for, of course, I know who this Mademoiselle Zephyr 
really is.” 


vate drawing-rooms. 


* Certainly I mean to marry her if she will have me. 
Do I not tell you that I love—yes, adore her ?” 
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The invalid leaned, and laid a thin, delicate hand on 
the arm of his secretary. His voice grew gentle. 

‘**You are young, Gabriel—a mere boy, and much must 
be pardoned and overlooked in youthful blood. You are 
the last of my kindred—the sole heir to my possessions. 
IT have made my will, and given you everything without 
reservation. I will not be unreasonable, lad—I will not 
ask you to marry ® woman you cannot love—in fact, 
Doris Rokewood is far too good for you—vastly your 
superior in everything. It is an unequal bargain—she 
can do better. I shall not urge any renewal of your late 
relations —far from it ; but one thing is imperative—you 
must give up Mademoiselle Zephyr, and at once !” 

Ravenel stood leaning on the table, colorless as ashes. 

‘*That I cannot, and will not do!” he answered. 

‘Then you will leave my house this very hour, to 
enter it no more; and not a dollar of my fortune shall 
you ever see! Choose betwixt my money and that 
woman, for, by my soul, you cannot have both! If ‘you 
wish to come the Mare Antony business of throwing the 
world away for love, that is your affair, but the will that 
I have made in your favor I will burn before you are an 
hour older. Think a moment, Gabriel—I would be glad 
to save you if I could. Is that creature of paint and 
spangles worth all that you must pay for her ?” 

Ravenel staggered a little. Wealth—ease—position— 
these were offered him by one of his own blood—offered 
eagerly, too, and with genuine feeling in eye and voice. 
And over against them was set a woman’s fair, little face 
in a frame of yellow hair—a pair of blue eyes, full of de- 
lusive lights. 

** Love like mine cannot be bought!’ he groaned ; ‘to 
live without her would be a monstrous impossibility—it 
cannot be thought of for a moment!” 

**You will not give her up ?” thundered Sutton. 

“nol 

“Then, sir, you are no longer heir of mine. 
lieve you from further duty as my secretary. 
house, and never enter it again. 
strangers.” 

The sword of Damocles had fallen at last! Under the 
unwelcome stroke he bowed, but his dry lips refused tu 
utter a word. 

‘*Go to my safe and take a quarter’s salary,” pursued 
Sutton. ‘* You will need it, for women like Mademoiselle 
Zephyr have expensive tastes. I have given you without 
stint since you came to me, but I dare say you have 
spent everything upon that creature. Farewell, sir! 
There may be in the world a greater fool than you are, 
but I have never seen him.” 

It was over. He had made his choice--thrown away 
his great expectations—lost his world for love! The 
blow was none the less bitter because he had expected 
it. He dashed out of the room. Juno, the monkey, was 
prancing about the hall in her scarlet jacket and spangled 
skirt. He gave the poor brute a tremendous kick, then 
darted into the library, closed the door, but forgot to 
lock it. 

The table was strewn with books and papers. He put 
these in order, and gathered up such documents as be- 
longed to himself. Empty-handed, disinherited, he 
must go! He looked around the library. Across a re- 
cess near him a drapery of rich Eastern stuff was drawn ; 
behind this was Sutton’s safe, cunningly built into the 
paneled wall. Ravenel went forward and opened it. 
The rich invalid was careless about his valuables—his 
secretary was careless, also. Many things were in the 
safe which should have been at the banker’s—a box 
crowded with bonds, great rolls of bank-notes—jewels 


I also re- 
Leave my 
We .are henceforth 
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And he was to take a 
As he stared in upon the 


brought from strange lands. 
quarter’s salary and depart ! 


treasures, a sharp, ringing suddenly filled Ravenel’s ears | 


—mist gathered under his eyelids, An awfu). temptation 
shaped itself before him. Instantly he was wrestling 
with Apollyon—he was overpowered! He snatched the 
bonds from the boz, and thrust the jewels and rolls of 
money wildly into his pockets. As he did so he heard a 
noise at his shoulder, and turning, with all his guilt rest- 
ing consciously upon him, he looked straight into the 
horrified eyes of George Sutton. 

‘In God’s name, what are you doing ?” cried the in- 
valid. ‘‘Is it possible that you can stoop to this, 
Ravenel ?” 

The two men were alone in the room. 
and strong, the other sick and feeble. 
make a merciless combination. 
struck his benefactor down. Sutton fell to the floor by 
the rifled safe like one dead. Then Ravenel—madman, 
traitor, thief—threw up a long window, and with one 
awful backward look at the pale, blood-stained face 
lying in the dust, leaped breathlessly out on the piazza, 
and fied from the house into the stormy, dwindling day 
—fied, to lay down his life, if need be, even as he had 
already sacrificed gratitude, honor and fair fame, at the 
tiny, twinkling feet of Mademoiselle Zephyr, the circus- 
rider. 


Guilt and fear 


CHAPTER XX. 
JETTA SPEAKS AGAIN, 
SrPremBeErR is reddening the island woods. Nearly three 


and lo ! a wonderful change has come to Tempest Island. 


An army of invaders is in full possession of everything 
here—stylish, well-dressed invaders, of the best possible 


manners. 
the fold.””. Our quiet is gone, our peace broken. 

‘*There was never anything like it in my time,” says 
Mrs. Otway. ‘‘I rejoice that Mr. Hawkstone can find it in 
his heart to gather these people about him—to look the 
world in the face again.” 

The long-closed guest-chambers are flung wide open. 
Yachts ride in the roadstead. Beautiful society belles 


and elegant gentlemen lounge in the stone porch and | 
There are gypsy teas and clam- | 


flirt on the terraces. 
bakes on the shore, long rides across the island moors on 
Hawkstone’s blooded horses, hunting in the island woods, 
which abound in game, and dinners of great magnifi- 
cence. Indeed, life has become one merry-go-round at 
Tempest Island. 

But not for Jetta Ravenel, the governess. I am in the 
midst of this grand company, but not of them. Bee and 


I keep mostly to the schoolroom. The child, timid by | 
nature, and made more so by her infirmity, shuns her | 


father’s guests almost as much asI do. Vincent Hawk- 


stone is here, thrusting himself upon my notice when- | 
ever the opportunity offers, which is not often, for I | 


avoid him studiously. 
Vincent has brought friends with him from Whithaven 


—among them, a Colonel Latimer, who wears an eye- | 


glass and diamond-pin, and has won glory in the tented 
field, and a blonde young man named Dudley, Vincent’s 
partner in law. Yachtmen are here, and fashionable 
matrons with fair young charges, a governor, some tra- 
veled people, whom Hawkstone met on the Nile, a Whit- 
haven judge with two stylish daughters, a dashing bru- 
nette widow from Gotham, named Mrs. Van Dorn, and I 
know not how many more. Daily Mrs. Otway tells me of 
new arrivals, but as these people are nothing to me, I 


One was young | 


Without a word Gabriel | 


They came down upon us ‘‘like the wolf on | 


| Rokewood among your guests. 
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find it difficult to remember their names. In the midst 
of all the festive confusion, I seek only to be left alone 
with little Bee. 

Our schoolroom has old-fashioned windows with deep, 
cushioned seats. Yesterday, as I sat with my pupil in 


| one of these comfortable nooks, watching the sun sinking 


behind a headland, the child said : 

** Miss Ravenel, a sick gentleasin came over in a yacht 
from Newport last night, with a valet and a young lady. 
The servants brought him up to the house. He is a par- 
ticular friend of papa’s, and some dreadful thing has 
lately happened to him—I heard Mrs. Otway say so.” 

‘You should not listen to conversation that is not in- 
tended for your ears, Bee,” I said. 

My pupil paid no heed to this oft repeated rebuke, but 
continued, unabashed : 

“The sick gentleman does not leave his room—he 
must be very bad ; but I saw the young lady walking in 
the porch with papa this morning. She is tall and fair 
and she loves dogs. Her name is Doris Rokewood. She 
was telling papa something, and she was very pale, and 


| she said: ‘I felt sure it would be better for Mr. Sutton to 
| come here—at least, it wiJl divert his thoughts from that 
| dreadful matter. 


Oh, Mr. Hawkstone, he is determined 
to let justice take its course——’ Then papa saw that I 
was listening, and he sent me away.” 

Before I could reply the schoolroom-door opened, and 
Basil Hawkstone entered. 

‘You have turned hermitess since my guests came, 


| Miss Ravenel,” he said, towering grand and tall in the 
low room. 
weeks have passed since the night of Hawkstone’s return, | 


‘‘T am simply trying to keep out of the way of so many 
awe-inspiring people,” I answered. 

He approached our window with an unwonted gentle- 
ness in his cold, stern face. 

**On close acquaintance you would probably find my 


_ guests anything but awe-inspiring. How depressed you 


look! Has anybody dared to annoy you ?” 
TI felt the blood leap to my face. 
‘No; Iam anxious about my——I mean a near re- 


| lative—that is all.” 


‘*Your brother ?” 

‘*How do you know that ?” 

‘You have no living relative but a brother. My 
mother made me acquainted with your history long 
ago.” 

I looked him full in his gray eyes. 

‘**Bee has just been telling me that you have a Miss 
Is this the lady to whom 
my brother is engaged ?” 

He seemed ill at ease. 

‘Yes. She is here with her guardian ; but the en- 
gagement is off.” 

My heart sank. ° 

“‘And is Gabriel still secretary to Mr. Sutton ?” I 
faltered. 

‘*No,” replied Hawkstone, very gravely. 

I leaned involuntarily against the window-seat. 

“It is even as I feared,” I murmured. ‘‘ My poor, 
foolish boy ! Oh, Mr. Hawkstone, can you tell me where 
he now is ?” 

“‘T cannot !” he answered, in evident embarrassment. 
**You are no longer in direct communication with him, 
then ?” 

I shook my head in a forlorn way. 

“Oh, no! Gabriel has ‘not written to me for a long 
time !” 

‘**My poor child, do not break your heart over him,” 
he began, and then paused abruptly, and changed the 
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conversation. ‘* Miss Ravenel, will you do me the favor 


to come down to the drawing-room to-night and play | 


I sometimes find it difficnlt to amuse 
such a company, particularly as I am not a society man.” 

I was his servant. 
time and talents, so I answered, ‘ Certainly!” and he 
thanked me and went away. 

I took tea with Bee in Mrs. Otway’s room. Then I saw 
the child safely in bed, and having dressed myself in 
plain black, with no ornament save a cluster of tea-roses 


for my guests ? 


in my corsage, I descended to the drawing-room, 

It was full of people, laughing and talking like mag- 
pies. A little hush fell as I entered. Vincent Hawk- 
stone was lounging near the piano, also a dark, elegant 
man with an eyeglass—Colonel Latimer. Vincent gave 
me a long, devouring look, and presently came forward 
with a blonde girl in a dinner-dress of blue brocade. 

‘“Miss Ravenel,” he said, wickedly, “ lere is a lady 
whom you ought to know. Doubtless you have heard 
lier name before—Doris Rokewood.” 

Miss Rokewood recoiled a step and bowed without a 
word, Gabriel's former 
betrothed seemed in nowise gratified to meet Gabriel's 
sister. 
and led me to the piano. <A song was put before me— 
“Auld Robin Gray.” I sang it through. Music has 
always been my particular passion, and I did my best 
upon this occasion. 


She was as white as a sheet. 


The room became perfectly still, 
even in the furthest corners; but around the piano a 
crowd gathered, and all eyes were fixed on me curi- 
0 isly. 

‘‘Ah, Latimer,” said the Whithaven judge to the 
colonel with the eyeglass, ‘‘ that’s the sort of music to 
make old fellows like you and me young again !” 

Other songs followed. Compliments poured upon me 
from every side—queer whispers, also, reached my ears 
in the pauses. 


‘“* Where the deuce did Hawkstone find such a hand- | 


9» 


some creature?” ‘* Why hasn’t he shown her before, 
sly dog?” ‘‘She’s no end of a beauty.” 
cent’s off his head about her!” ‘‘ Wonder if we shall be 
allowed to have her down here often ?” 

As I arose, at last, from the piano, I found Doris Roke- 
wood standing at my shoulder. Her blonde face had 
grown gentle and gracious. I fancied there were tears 
in her eyes. 

“You sing like an -angel, Miss Ravenel,” she said. 
“Let me thank you for the pleasure you have given 


me.” And then she turned, as though she could not | 


trust herself to say more, and vanished in the crowd. 

Wednesday.—I descended to the garden this morning 
to gather a few flowers for the schoolroom. In a shel- 
tered walk, leading down the terraces to the old sea-wall, 
I heard the rumble of light wheels, and a thin, rasping 
voice saying : 

**Go back to the house, Parker, and get another wrap 
—I feel a chill.” 

** Aud leave you alone, sir ?” 

*Yes, yes. Make haste: Would you have me get my 
death in this damp sea-air ?” . 

Footsteps went away up the path. I looked, and saw, 
a few yards from the spot where I stood, an invalid- 
chair, and in it a small man in a velvet skull-cap, with a 
worn, sickly face as yellow as parchment. Hawkstone’s 
dogs were frisking round the chair, and one, a huge | 
English mastiff, jostled it so violently that it began to | 
roll down the walk. 

“Hi, there!” cried 

i 


the sick man, as he espied my 
dress in the shrubbery. 


‘*‘Jane, Sarah, Maggie !—what- | 


He had the right to command my | 


Fortunately at that moment Hawkstone advanced | 


“And Vin- | 


——_—$———— 


| ever your name may be, lend me a hand here, will 
} you ?” 
| I flew to him, seized the chair, and held it firmly. He 
| stared at me in a blank way. 

“* Beg pardon, young lady,” he muttered ; ‘* I saw only 
your dress, and mistook you for a servant.” 

‘You were not very far wrong, sir,” 
cheerfully, 


I answered, 
‘** for I am little Bee Hawkstone’s governess.” 
| His cadaverous face put on a look that appalled me, 
| I thought he was about to have a fit. 
**Gabriel Ravenel's sister ?” he roared. 
near me! Take your hands off my chair! 
self out of my sight!” 

; “If I do that,” I answered, ‘you will roll down tho 
walk and come to harm. 
your attendant returns. 
with poor Gabriel !” 


** Don’t come 
Take your- 


Permit me to stay by you till 
I fear you are very, very angry 


His curious yellow face was convulsed. 
‘** Poor Gabriel!” he sneered. ‘* How dare you men- 
tion his name in my presence ? Girl, do you really love 
that unspeakable scoundrel ?” 

**Do I love my one, only brother ?” 


dignantly. 


I answered, in 

** Yes, sir, with all my heart !” 

**Then, by my soul, I pity you! yes, I pity youn——” 

| The sentence was not finished, for just then Parker, 
the colored valet, appeared in the walk, and Miss Roke- 
wood with him. As the latter espied me by her guard- 

| ian’s chair, she darted forward in lively alarm. 

**Guardy, dear guardy,” she implored, ‘for my sako 
be careful what you say !” 

“T have said nothing, Doris,” he answered, grimly. 
‘*Give me the wrap, Parker, and move on.” 

The valet obeyed. To my surprise, Miss Rokewood 
caught me in her arms and kissed me. 

**You must not mind Mr. Sutton,” she said, in a hys- 
terical way. ‘‘He is not the ogre that he appears. 
Under all his harshness he carries a kind heart. I 
am glad, Miss Ravenel, that you have found a safe 
shelter here at Tempest Island, and a powerful friend 
in Basil Hawkstone.” 

She went on after the wheeled chair, leaving me puz- 
zled and miserable. Plainly, Gabriel is in the deepest 
disgrace with his kinsman and former friend, Mr. Sut- 
ton. I wonder if his infatuation for Mademoiselle Zephyr 
is his only sin, or has he committed others of which I 
have not been told ? With a heavy heart I set about my 
daily tasks. From the schoolroom-window I saw Basil 
Hawkstone riding out through the horseshoe gate wit! 
Miss Rokewood, both superbly mounted, and followed }. 


| bronzed, scarred cheek, his magnificent figure. 


a half-score of dogs. He looked up and lifted his hat to 
me, grand as Sir Lancelot riding down to towered Came- 
lot. The sunlight poured on his kingly head, his 
Then 
he went on, and a few moments after I heard the swish 


of soft garments, the click of French heels, and that 
pretty brunette widow, Mrs. Van Dorn, came flashing 
into my schoolroom. 

** Have I discovered your den at last ?”’ she laughed— 
she has beautiful white teeth, and she laughs continually. 
**T fell desperately in love with you last night in the 
drawing-room, my dear. So did everybody. As for the 
gentlemen, individually and collectively, you have quite 
turned their heads. Why do you hide yourself here ?” 
—glancing contemptuously around my little kingdom. 
‘Beauty like yours was never born to be wasted on 
the desert air of such a rookery as this.” 

Bee was in the midst of a lesson. As politely as possi- 
ble I tried to explain to Mrs. Van Dorn that I did not 
receive callers in school-hours, but she laughed at me. 
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“T have not toiled up two flights of stairs to be lightly I favor to come, Miss Ravenel ?’’ 


driven away,”’ she said, as she shook out the ribbons and 
of her rose-colored morping-gown. 


thing! I know that the life of 


lace 


a governess is far from 
gay. 
ing up, and I give 


lively for 


you my word [ made things uncom- 
all of them. Did you see Mr. 
riding off with Doris Rokewood ? You would not 
be a woman if you did not look through these windows 
We are bosom friends 
female Damon and Pythias ; but really, she amazes me. 
Hearts are caught in the rebound, it Doris is 


monly 


stoue 
sometimes. 


is said. 


but just over one love affair. and already she is flirting | 


with Hawkstone in a scandalous way. He 
blondes—his wife was of that type—you and I, 
luckily, are brunettes.” 

Bee was listening, round-eyed, to every word. 

*T beg you will allow me to proceed with my lesson, 
Mrs. Van Dorn,” I began, but she waved her bejeweled 
hand, and went on, undaunted: 

* Every marriageable 
be cherishing 


un- 


eager, 


the house seems to 
against Hawkstone. I call it 
Has that little pitcher big ears? I hope 
not tell her papa what I say.” 

“She certainly will,” I answered. 

* How awkward !” laughed Mrs. Van 
Tempest Island lovely. Life here has a foreign flavor. 
Prinee Lucifer is like an English baron, 
land and tenauts. 
cinating man that I have met for ages! Mrs. Ravenel, 
[heard an odd thing last night after you left the draw- 
ing-room. Somebody said that you were once selected 
to be Hawkstone’s wife—that you were brought from the 
South for that very fate. You should have seen how 
jealous all the ladies grew when they heard that !” 


female in 
designs 
outrageous. 
she will 


Dorn. 


She gave me alook so shrewd and penetrating that I | 


felt my cheeks burn. 

‘Mrs. Van Dorn, you must not speak of such matters 
before my pupil,” I said. 

“Tt is true, then ?” she cried, triumphantly. 
You lost the post of island lady, and so 
the humbler one of governess ? Well, that was sensible. 
Of course expects Hawkstone to make an 
ambitious marriage the next time. No man can afford a 
second mistake of that sort. The pretty, dreadful circus- 
rider was enough——” 

I started for the doer, 
Van 


. es 
‘© Nous verons ! 


sé Yes, I 
see. accepted 


every body 


drawing Bee with me. Mrs. 
Dorn arose. 
she yawned, 


Miss Ravenel, 


‘Since I make you so 


uneomfortable, I will leave you. I am 
going out 
from his gallop. 


and Iam that. 


He professes to admire a good sailor, 


all revolve at present—the fire at which more than one 
little moth seems determined to singe her foolish wings.” 
And then she went away. 

An hour or two later I saw Hawkstone return from his 
ride with Doris Rokewood—saw him lift her from the 
and laughing at something he said 
Mrs. Van Dorn sweep down the garden-walk 
with hands full of Autumn asters—saw her 


but I did 


Ue, she blushing 


him, 
white 
not want to look longer. 
hurried bacl 
The afte 
garden when 


teeth flashing, her black eyes shining ; 


to my books and Bee. 


rnoon shadows were stretching long in 
Mrs. Otway brought to the schoolroom an 
luvitation f 
rocks. 


stone bade me say, 


party on he 


“Mr. Hawl ‘Will you do him the 


*You poor 


| 


| 


I had a half-dozen of vour kind when I was grow- | 
Q { 


Hawk- | 


-Doris and J a | 
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*she said. ‘“ He is wait- 
ing for you in the porch.” 

My hes art leaped into my throat, and then sank down 
like lead. 

**T have a headache, Mrs. Otway, 
may go, but I cannot.” 

And Bee went, in the care of Doris Rokewood, and I 
remained alone in the schoolroom till twilight began to 
gather, then I descended to the deserted garden, and 
sat down by the ancient dials. 


"T answered. ‘* Bee 


As I did so a man opened 


| the horseshoe gate under the pear-trees, and stood by my 


admires 


“T find | 


| any sympathy, 


sailing with our island lord when he returns | 


You see, he is the sun round which we 


| his present stra'ts and his need of help. 
turned my passion long ago. 
to | 


I turned from the window, and | 


the | 


ac} 
| bes 
beach, 


| late. 
| thing is troubling you; 
| to flash ! 


| —and a spasm of pain contracted his young face —‘ 
| have spoiled me for everything 


| were cured of your folly, Vincent. 
| versity do you still hold to it. 


side. It was Vincent Hawkstone. 


CHAPTER 


JETIA SPEAKS 


XXL 
AGAIN. 
‘*So rus dashed, trumpery tea didn’t lure you to the 
Jetta?” he began. ‘‘ It seems that you care jittle 
for all the infernal nonsense going on about the heuse of 
*Pon my soul, you look as pale as a spirit! Some- 
but your handsome eyes begin 
You hate me too much to accept my sym- 
pathy.’ 

His voice trembled like a schoolgirl’s. The sight of 
me had brought a passion of delight into his turbulent 
Who else in the wide world cared for my forlorn 


face. 


| self like this ? 
lording it over | 
He is unique, superb—the most fas- | 


**T do not hate you, Vincent,” I begar 

You simply regard me with nthe indifference. 
Is that it ?” 

‘“‘That is it,” I assented, sadly ; *‘and I do not want 

thank you—I need none. It’s odd that 
you are not with the tea-party on the shore.” 

“Ts it 2” he answered, grimly. **T found you were 
not among them, and that was enough for me. You have 
spoiled me for the society of other women. Great God !” 
‘you 
a—yes, for life it- 


> Jett 


self.” 

**How absurdly you talk!’ I said. ‘It is time you 
By what singular per- 
Tam ashamed of you!” 
He came nearer to me, breathing hard. 

“Cured of my folly? That will never be! Prince 
Lucifer, if he likes, can drive me from the island, so I 
bridle my tongue that I may be allowed to remain nea 
you. You may need me—who knows? Your brother— 

He stopped and bit his lip. I sprang to my feet. 

**What do you mean ?” I cried. 
of my brother ?” 

‘*More than I like to tell,” he 
‘*Show me a little kindne: 
I will serve both you and Gabriel, for, 


What do you kno + 


with an un- 
s, Jetta, and 
sesh you, I know 
Why cannot 
Am I old? amIugly ? It is said that 
love begets love, but were that true, you would have re- 
Open your cold heart to 
Jetta! I will forgive all past rebuffs, if only you 
can be persuaded to extend me a little merey now.” 

He was down on his knees in the grass, his distracted 
face raised to mine, his hands striving to ébaish and hold 
me as I recoiled from him, all softened feelings 
giving place, in an instant, to renewed aversion. 

“Do not touch me !” I commanded ; ‘*‘ do not speak to 
me any more, if you have only t Of one thing 
be assured, Vincent Hawkstone—I shall never buy 


answered, 
pleasant smile. 


you love me ? 


me, 


my 


his to say. 
any 


af: j 5 ae a 
for Bee and her governess to join a gypsy tea- | knowledge or service of you at the price you mention. 


He grew furious. 
‘You may be glad to do so before many days, Jetiaf 


a 
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I perceive that some spell is at work on this island. 
Other women find Prince Lucifer irresistible—do you ? 
Other women regard him as a lawful and desirable catch 
in the matrimonial field—do you? He has the art of 
dazzling your sex, of carrying all before him—do you 
recognize his power? Is it so? Come, you shall speak 
—I will know the whole truth—is it so ?” 

He made an attempt to take me in his arms. I gave 
an involuntary cry. The next instant a hand seized Vin- 
cent Hawkstone by the shoulder, and whirled him round 
like atop. The lord of the island stepped betwixt me 
and my unwelcome suitor. 

‘‘Vincent, this is going a trifle too far, is it not ?””’ he 
said, sternly. ‘‘ You vowed to me that you would not tor- 
ment Miss Ravenel further. Now that you have broken 
your word, and outraged my forbearance, there’s but one 
thing more for you to do—go, and never set foot on 
Tempest Island again, without my permission.” 

Vincent faced his cousin with a white, sinister look. 
He was cast out, and that by one more powerful than 
himself. 

“Very well,” he sneered ; ‘‘I go, my dear cousin, but 
some day I shall return, and then I, not you, will be the 
master of Tempest Island.” 


through the horseshoe gate. I stood alone with Hawk- 
stone. How much he had heard of my conversation with 
Vincent I do not know. 

‘It was fortunate that I was sent back to the house 
for extra wraps,” he began, ‘‘ otherwise that foolish boy 
might have given you serious trouble. He is incurable, 
it appears, and I must pity even while I ¢ondemn him.” 
His hand closed suddenly upon mine. ‘‘I remember 
your high courage years ago, Miss Ravenel—it cannot 
have deserted you, Iam sure. Allow no person to alarm 
you, listen to no tales, and should you be in need of 
counsel or assistance, come to me—for my stepmother’s 
sake, come to me!” 

His back was toward the gate. 
I was aware of a stealthy movement in that direction. 
Over me flashed a premonition of evil. I flung myself | 
instinctively before Hawkstone. None too soon. There | 
was a flash, a report—something whistled by my ear. I 
felt his arm around me—I heard him ery out : 

“‘Great God! are you hurt ?” 

“T think not,” I answered, and put my hand to my 
face, to find it wet with blood. The bullet had grazed 


With this evil prophecy on his lips he departed | 


| wood appeared in the hall-door. 
Before I could answer | 
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‘‘Good-night, dear Miss Ravenel. Mrs. Otway says 
you are not quite well, and must not be disturbed. [ 
am very sorry. It was dull on the rocks without you.” 

Then I crept to my bed, and dreamed of Vincent Hawk- 
stone trying to dip his hands in the blood of one who had 
been to him as a brother ; and of Gabriel, under a cloud 
| —in disgrace with Mr. Sutton—all his bright prospects 
flung away, because of his entanglement with the woman 
who was once Basil Hawkstone’s wife. 

Saturday.—This morning Basil Hawkstone sent up to 
the schoolroom a wicker basket tied with satin ribbons, 
and crowded with orchids, heliotrope, and jacqueminot 
roses. 

Sarah, the nursemaid, was badly frightened last night 
by the apparition of a woman wandering in the garden 
shrubbery. 

‘*A creature like a corpse, Miss Ravenel,” said Sarah 
to me; ‘‘all in white, with hair like the clouds we call 
mares’ tails, blown about her dead face! She made my 
flesh creep—she did !” 

‘Tt was some guest of the house,” I suggested. 

‘*No, indeed, miss !” protested Sarah ; ‘‘it was the 
| island ghost, and it never came from any place nearer 
| than the churchyard. Plenty of folks have seen it since 
Mr. Philip Hawkstone’s murder.” 

' But Mrs. Otway had a different communication to make 
| to me. 

‘‘ Everything belonging to Vincent Hawkstone has 
been sent to Whithaven,” she announced, ‘‘and word 
delivered to all of us that he is not to be received on 
the island again. I, for one, am not sorry.” 

Monday.—Everybody went yachting to-day, and Tem- 
pest Hall was left silent and deserted. Mr. Hawkstone 
carried Bee with him, and I, thankful for a return, how- 
ever brief, of the old solitude and quiet, went down to 
the porch, and seated myself under its reddening Autumn 
vines with a bit of needlework. Presently Doris Roke- 
She wore a foulard 
dress, the color of corn-flowers. A velvet chatelaine bag, 


| with antique silver clasps, was suspended at her side 


from velvet ribbons. Her silk stockings matched her 
dress, and silver buckles ornamented her French shoes. 
Altogether, she looked picturesque and charming. 
‘*You did not go with the yachting party ?” I said, in 
surprise. 
She shook her flaxen head. 


‘‘No; I have been reading to my guardian. He has 


my cheek, and neatly cut away a long lock of my hair. 
Hawkstone put me down on the garden-seat without 
another word, and dashed out of the gate. After a little ! 
space, however, he reappeared, empty-handed. 
‘“My cousin Vincent could not leave me withont a | 
parting token of his regard,” he said, dryly. ‘‘ Permit 
me to keep this hair as a souvenir.” | 
| 


He carefully gathered up the severed tress, and put 
it in his pocketbook ; he wiped the blood from my cheek 
with his own handkerchief, then, darting in the honse, | 
he returned immediately with a glass of wine, which he | 
pressed to my lips. 

“Drink it!” he pleaded, as I tried to turn away. 
‘* Your white looks frighten me. Brave, noble child! I 
know not how to thank you! Undoubtedly, your 
promptness saved my life. I shall call Mrs. Otway, and 
tell her that you have met with an accident. We need | 
not explain its nature—I do not care to proclaim Vin- ; 
cent an assassin—a coward who shoots in the dark.” 

I fled to my own room. The gypsy party came back | 
from the shore, and Bee called aloud, as she passed my | 
door : 


| answered, with a disagreeable smile. 


| now fallen asleep.” 


She sat down in the porch and called the dogs around 
her. We talked of everything but Gabriel. His name 


‘she studiously avoided, and I had not the courage to 


mention it. In the midst of our conversation a stranger 
came through the gate, and lifted his hat to my com- 
panion. 
**Don’t let me alarm you, Miss Rokewood,” he said, in 
a well-bred voice ; ‘‘I have business with Mr. Sutton.” 
Alarmed she certainly was. Utter consternation ap- 
peared in her face. She started up with an involuntary 


| look toward me. 


‘*My guardian is asleep, Mr. Radnor,” she faltered ; 
‘‘he had a bad night. Is your business important ?” 

‘*Nothing less would bring me from Whithaven,” he 
Then he fixed a 


| pair of sharp eyes on me, and said: “I perceive that 


this young lady is Miss Ravenel. 

her brother is very marked.” 
Miss Rokewood answered nothing. I, too, remained 

silent. Unabashed, Mr. Radnor began to tell me that he 


Her resemblance to 


‘was a friend of Gabriel, and that he desired greatly to 
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see him on a matter that closely concerned them both. j in pale green jacket and lilae satin small-clotles. Rufts 


He asked if I had resided long at the island, and did my 
irother visit me, did he write to me, did I know his 
present address? All these questions were put in a 
polite and cautions way. I answered in monosyllables. 
Miss Rokewood, as I could see, was very uneasy. She 
turned on the man, at last, with an offended air. 

‘*T will bid Parker wake Mr. Sutton,” she said, sharply. 
“You had better go up to him at once.” 

As our visitor disappeared in the hall, Doris Rokewood 
caught me by the arm. 


‘‘Come !” she cried; “‘we must hide somewhere till 


that man leaves the island !” 
[ flew with her out of the gate. 


yard—certainly beyond the observation of Mr. Radnor. 

“IT did not wish him to see or speak to you again !” 
gasped Miss Rokewood. “I did not wish him to annoy 
you further.” 


“Is he a detective,” I said, laughing at our absurd 
flight, ‘‘ that he should ply me with so many questions ?” | 


For answer, Miss Rokewood leaned suddenly against a 
tree, and burst into such a passion of weeping as I had 
never witnessed before—weeping that shook her from 
head to foot, and was all the more distressing to me be- 
cause I could perceive no cause for it. 

‘Do not mind me,” she said, at last, trying to smile ; 
“we all have our weak moments, you know. This spot 
commands a view of the landing-place. Let us stay here 
till we see Mr. Radnor’s boat leave for Whithaven.” 


So we remained silent among the old graves till the 
boat departed, then we went back to Tempest Hall, I 
secretly wondering what all this mystery could mean. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


JETTA SPEAKS ON. 


Anorurer week is over. For days the house has been 
ringing with notes of preparation for a great event—a 
fancy ball at Tempest Hall. Like a splendid, feverish 
dream the whole affair seems to me, as I recall it—the 
gayly decorated yachts in the roadstead, the island in 
gala dress and full of festive commotion, the grand 
people thronging the house, and last night—the ball! 

As soon as the sun set, headlands and beaches began 
to blaze with bonfires, and the entire garden, down to 
the old sea-wall, was hung with hundreds of colored 
lamps. Mrs. Otway begged me to go down-stairs with 
Bee, and to please the child I consented. 

Palms and ferns, and orange-trees in full bloom, lined 
the wainscoted hall and the oaken stairways. India 
silks of every hue, brought by Hawkstone from abroad, 
stuffs from Persian looms, brocades, massive with pea- 
cocks’ eyes, draped the two long drawing-rooms, now 
thrown into one. From a temporary balcony, hidden in 
flowers, an orchestra from Whithaven discoursed sweet 
music. The waxed floors glittered like mirrors; silver 
candelabra, as old as George III., held aloft clusters of 
lights. 

I found a shelter for 
window of the ballroom. 

Hawkstone, in the dress of Rochambeau, was dancing 
a minuet with Miss Rokewood—the latter attired as a 
colonial belle. Violet Van Dorn flashed by in an East- 
ern dress of red velvet and gold brocade, with rows of 
gold sequins in her black hair. Watteau shepherdesses 
wandered about in pink and blue gowns, with Marie 
Antoinette fichus, and crooks ornamented with natural 
flowers, In the wake of these damsels followed a pdire, 


3ee and myself in a recessed 


Before I realized what | 
I was about, we were in the green solitude of the church- | 


} and rapiers were there, ermine and velvets and jeweled 
girdles ; trains of gold brocade, bordered with yellow 
feathers ; diamonds and old Flemish laces ; costly odors, 
radiant eves, gay voices, 

** It’s like something out of my fairy-books,” said Bee, 
| as she sat beside me in her white frock of quaint Kate 
| Greenaway pattern. 

‘* Ves, dear,’’ I answered. 

The orchestra struck up Ghys’s ‘‘ Air de Louis XII.” 
Eight couples, in court costume, with Hawkstone and 
Miss Rokewocd at their head, began the garotte—tlat 
eharming French dance, which carries one’s thoughts 
back two centuries, at least. As I sat watching the pow- 
dered and bejeweled ladies gliding under the uplifted 
rapiers of their gallants, Colonel Latimer, in the dress of 
|a Turkish bey, entered my retreat. He held out to me 
an enormous bouquet of tuberoses, 

“Sweets to the sweetest of all the world !’ he mur- 
mured, in a voice too impassioned to be agreeable. “ By 
Jove! it’s a pity the handsomest woman in the room 
should be hiding behind a curtain, while her plainer sis- 
ters have their fling.” 

Pretending not to hear, I smelled the flowers and said 
to Bee, in a prim, governess fashion : 


**My dear, in the gardens of Versailles there was once 
an alley, where King Louis’s courtiers—those fine people 
who originally danced the gavotle—could not walk after 
nightfall, because of the overpowering odor of the tube- 
roses. 

**Donst keep them,” said Bee, turning up her small 
nose. ‘‘Elike better the Parma violets that papa gave 
you at dinner.” 

‘*Here—take them, Colonel Latimer!” T exclaimed. 
“Tt is not strange that the French courtiers found such 
sickening sweetness unbearable.” 

With a disappointed air, he tossed the whole waxy, 
honeyed mass out of the open window. 

‘* Since you reject them”— he sighed —‘“ let them die.” 

I wished him a thousand miles distant at that moment 
He leaned confidingly on the high back of my chair and 
looked out into the ballroom. His Turkish fez hid the 
bald spot on his crown, but brought into undue promi- 
nence his high Roman nose. 

**Deuced good display, eh ?’ he remarked. ‘‘ Hawk- 
stone looks well in that court get-up. Pity men of his 
mold couldn’t wear gold lace and side-arms nowadays. 
So picturesque !” 


‘** Yes,” I assented, rather vaguely. 

“Yonder comes a death’s-head at the feast,” pursuci 
our Turk, as Mr. Sutton appeared under a neighboring 
portliére, supported by his valet. ‘* Wonder what he can 
find to amuse him here? He’s a dyspeptic of the Thomas 
Carlyle stamp—dancing isn’t in his line.” 

‘*He seems very ill,” I remarked. 

**Of course. He was recently robbed and assaulted in 
his Newport house, you know, and being an invalid any- 
way, the affair nearly finished him.” 

**Robbed ! assaulted !"’ I echoed, horrified. 

To my strprise, the colonel grew as red as a lobster. 

“By Jove! I oughtn’t to have mentioned it!” he 
stammered. ‘‘ Hawkstone begged us all never to speak of 
the matter here. My head is quite giddy to-night, Miss 
Ravenel.” And his eyes beamed upon me all too kindly. 
** Won't you send this ever-present child away for a few 
moments, and let me speak to you alone ?” 

*Tcould not think of such a thing !” Ianswered. ‘‘Say 
nothing to me, Colonel Latimer, that Bee, or anybody in 
the room may not hear.” 
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“Ah!” he groaned ; ‘‘ you, then, forbid me to hope ?” 
** Most certainly.” 


He heaved a prodigious sigh, and went out of the | 


recess to come back no more, 
By-and-by, Mr. Sutton, on the arm of Parker, 


ap- 


proached our window. I drew back to avoid observation, 
but he stopped directly before me, and to my surprise | 
held out one delicate hand. 

‘“T must beg to be pardoned, Miss Ravenel, for my 
rudeness to you in the garden, when you were doing your 


best to serve me,”’ he said, in an amiable voice. ‘““Iam a 
very unreasonable and disagreeable person—yes, a brute,” 
as the tears leaped involuntarily to my eyes. ‘‘ Doris 
tokewood insists that I shall be friends with you, and I 
offer this apology very humbly.” 

I put my hand on his outstretched palm. 

‘Thank you, child,” he said, kindly. ‘ You have a 
heart above malice, I see.” 

And he went on, and was lost in the crowd. 
Only two of 
in her tower at 
Miss Rokewood, splen- 
didly attired, as became a priestess of Venus, made an im- 
pressive Hero, 


Tubleane vivants followed the dancing. 
these interested was Hero 
Sestos, watching for Leander. 


me. One 


Her robe of dull-blue velvet was clasped 
about the waist with a girdle of wrought silver. All her 
fair hair streamed loose on her shoulders. The sadness, 
the pale apprehension in her face, as she watched for her 
lost lover, seemed more real than feigned. 

The second group that remained fixed in my memory 
was Hawkstone as Edward IIT. and Violet Van Dorn as 
Countess of Salisbury—he kneeling before her in the 
historic garter scene, and looking ‘‘ every inch a king,” 
in his velvet court dress and cloth of gold mantle. 

At last Bee began to tire of so much splendor ; so, after 


one peep at the supper-room, with all its erystal and | 
sévres and old plate, we stole out of the crowd and up to | 


the nursery and Sarah. 

On the stair, under the palms and orange-trees, TI 
a monk in a black robe, with a cowl drawn over his head. 
He flashed me one look from under the hood. 


“‘ Le bon temps viendra,”’ he muttered, and IT knew the | 


voice of Vincent Hawkstone—he was there, disguised, 
among his cousin’s guests, . 

“Por God’s sake, don’t betray me!” he whispered. 
“T came only to see you!” 

I fled to the night nursery with Bee, who, luckily, had 
not recognized the monk. Sarah undressed the child, 
and she said Aer prayers in drowsy jerks, and straight- 
way fell asleep. 

Then I retreated to my own chamber, but not to slum- 
ber. The rencontre on the stair disturbed me. ‘‘ Le bon 
temps viendra”’—the good time will come. What did he 
mean by that? I leaned my face against the cool win- 
dow. Nearly all Hawkstone’s guests were to pass the 
night on the island, and sounds of revelry still echoed in 
the rooms below. The bonfires on the headlands still 
reddened the outer gloom. 

Another hour passed. The lamp went out, and left the 
chamber in darkness. My eyelids were growing heavy, 
when, of a sudden, I heard a queer scratching sound in 
the vines of the porch. As I looked, I saw a human head 
rise cautiously out of the leaves only a few feet from my 
window. A long, dark body followed it. The figure of 
aman stood for an instant erect on the roof of the porch, 
as if taking observations, then vanished round an angle 
in the wall. 

Was it a burglar ? I remembered the display of jewels 
in the ballroom, the old plate on the supper-tables, and 
my heart gave a painful leap. I ran out into the passage 
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to alarm the house, then, moved by some inexplicable 
impulse, turned back and rushed to Bee's nursery. 

A man was leaning over the child’s bed, pressing 
something down on her sleeping face. The sickening 


| smell of chloroform greeted my nostrils. 


** Help, Sarah !” I screamed, and threw myself ou Bee 
just as the man attempted to raise her. 

The night-lamp showed me that his face was masked. 
With an oath he tried to hurl me off. 

‘* Let go, curse you !”’ he cried; but I clung the closer 
to the child, and screamed again : 

‘Sarah, Sarah ! Oh, help !” 

Out of the adjoining closet burst Sarah, in her night- 
clothes, bewildered, but courageous. 


“Thieves! Robbers! Murder!” she shrieked. 

The masked man struck me savagely, but I held Bee 
fast, and Sarah threw herself upon him with all her 
might. He shook her off, and sprang for the window. 
His legs were just disappearing over the sill when Hawk 
stone, still in his velvet-and-gold court-dress, sprang 
into the nursery. 

“The child! The child!” eried Sarah. 
been trying to carry little miss away, sir.” 

‘*She is safe, Mr. Hawkstone,” I gasped, ‘‘ quite safe !”” 
and having flung the cloth from her face, I laid Bee back 
on the bed. 


**A man has 


met | 


At a single stride Hawkstone was at the window—out 
of it—following in the wake of the masked fugitive ! 
Some presentiment of the truth flashed upon me. I flew 
down the stair—ont into the garden—to the old dials. 
There was the culprit, prone on the grass, with Hawk- 
stone’s knee on his breast. As I reached the two the 
island lord snatched the mask from the face of the fallen 
man. 

‘* Give an account of yourself !” he commanded. ‘ Did 
you come here of your own will, or were you sent by 


| another ?” 


A lamp left from the revel, swung from a bough over- 


| head, shone on the faces of both men. 


**Gabriel !” I eried, 
brother Gabriel !” 

Hawkstone arose from his prisoner—suffered Gabriel 
to rise, also. 

**T see,” he said, in a cold, hard voice ; ‘‘ Mademoiselle 


“Oh, Mr. Hawkstone, it is my 


Zephyr’s lover !” 

Pale, hageard, disordered, changed almost beyond re- 
cognition, Gabriel stood there by the old dials, face to 
face with both Hawkstone and myself, but dumb as 
stone. 

I ran to the island lord, erying wildly : 

“Let him go! oh, let him go! That woman has 
driven him mad !” 

Something strange went over Hawkstone’s face. 

**Go, then,” he said to Gabriel—and his voice was 
very grave—‘‘and do not come here again, for I have 
guests in this house that you would not like to meet—I 
mean George Sutton and his ward. Poor foolish hoy, 
God knows I have no wish to detain you. For your 
sister’s sake go while there is yet time!” 

At the mention of Sutton’s name Gabriel reeled back, 
as though he had received a blow. 

‘Oh, my dear, my dear!” I cried, throwing my arms 
around him ; ‘‘ how ill and wretched you look !— how 
strange! What dreadful thing has happened to you? 
Do you need me ? Shall I go with yon, Gabriel ? Speak 
the word, and I will follow you to the ends of the earth. 


Who have we but each other ?” 
He thrust me awav, and answered, hoarselv : 
‘‘ You! Good Heaven, no! Ido not want you! Keep 
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off, meddlesome little jade! But for 
carried the child away to-night.” 

Then, in furious excitement, he shook his clinched 
hand at Hawkstone. 

**T ask no favors of you,” he cried ; ‘‘I do not even 
thank you. Now and always, I am 
Vera shall have her daughter yet !” 

He turned toward the gate. I put myself before him. 
He had a white, hunted look that frightened me. 

**Oh, Gabriel, where are you going?” I cried, in an 
agony of apprehension. ‘You are in trouble—Jlet me 
help you!” 

**In trouble ?” he laughed, wildly. ‘* Yes, in 
seas of it! Can I rely on you in a crisis, Jetta ?” 

‘Yes, oh, yes!” I sobbed. 

‘‘Remember that promise!” he cried, and vanished 
through the gate, and into the darkness beyond. 

Hawkstone and I were left by the old dials alone. I 
felt sick and stunned. Never had my brother's char- 


you I might have 


black 


acter appeared to me in such an unlovely light—never | 


had I pitied him so much. I leaned involuntarily against 
an old tree by the dials. A chilly, sullen light, faintly 
gray, was in the sky. I forgot Hawkstone’s presence till 
he called my name. 

** Jetta !” 

As he towered above me in his splendid dress, in his 
cold, insolent strength, an unreasoning wrath arose in 
my heart. 


your enemy, and | 
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‘** Strange,” I cried, ‘“‘that the Ravenels, 
both my father and his children, should be 
pursued by the same fate — disastrous en- 
tanglement with the Hawkstones! Better for 

all of us if we had never looked on one of your 
name! TI have lost my brother—he is Gabriel no 
more—and all because of—of si 

He finished the sentence for me. 

**The woman who was once my wife. Yes, it is 
true. The Hawkstones have brought evil to your 
family —God help me! I know this even better 

| than you, and knowing it, I find it very hard to speak 
| the words that can no longer be kept back, Jetta.” 

He bent and looked in my face by the faint light. 
“Oh, child !” he groaned, ‘‘ be generous now and show 
} mercy to a Hawkstone !—give me the right to console 
and protect you, in place of Gabriel. With all my soul 
I long to make you my own—with all the strength that is 
in me I love you, I love you! Long ago, my mother 


chose you for me—my very heart of hearts chooses you 
now !” 


The world seemed heaving around me; the supreme 


moment of life had come. I knew that my master called 
—that I was no longer my own, but another’s. I could 
not withhold my hands from his hands, my pale face 
| from his eager, searching gaze, my lips from the rain of 
his kisses. 

‘Speak !” he implored. ‘‘ Has your heart no answer to 
make to mine, Jetta? My life has been full of ills—in 
you alone can I find recompense for the past. Come to 
me, darling !—I need you immeasurably !” 

He opened his arms. A rosy flush was now mantling 
the east, the sea murmured softly under the dawn. 

| Somewhere above our heads a bird broke into faint, 
| sweet twittering. 

**Come !” he called again, and I made a step toward 
him —I fell on his breast, and he held me there, as 

| though he would never, never let me go again ! 
( To be continued.) 
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“O Paradise! O Paradise! the world is growing old; 
Who would not be at rest and free, where love is never cold ?” 


Tuey sang it joyfully over at the evening meeting with , she fell back a step or two to get a better light on the 


all the strength of their healthy lungs ; sang it as if the | 


sweet land apostrophized were very near at hand and 
waiting for occupants. 

“T wish they would hush,” said Miss Pet Poppleton, 
with an impatient little shrug of her plump shoulders, as 


-—_—_———— 


make-up of her complexion. 

‘“‘T like it,” responded the dresser, decidedly, as she 
lurched over toward the window of the dressing-room 
and gazed, with the careful scrutiny of an habitual 
sightseer, across the black chasm of unlighted back 
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door the ** meeting - house” 


streets, into the 
opposite. 


‘**Humph ! 


Poppleton, smiling, not at her stout maid, but into the 


open 
) 
No accounting for tastes,” ejaculated Miss 


mirror. 

‘*T like it; not for itself, but for what it brings back to 
me,” said the stout maid, comfortably planting her elbows 
on the window-sill and leaning far out into the darkness. 
**T was born and brought up near here, and used to sing 
them tunes as hearty as anybody. When I hear’em, they 
always make me think of the good times I’ve had at 
camp-meeting and basket-meeting, and missionary pic- 
nics and the like. I wish the fo'ks over yonder’d strike 
up, ‘Come on, my pardners in distress !’ I tell you that’s 
got a ring to it that beats your light operys all hollow.” 

‘‘Tf that’s your style, Gregor, why aren’t you a mis- 
sionary to the cannibals, instead of dresser to the Queen 
of the Dudes and Mascot of the Galaxy Light Opera 
Company ?” inquired Miss Poppleton, with an air of 
most candid self-esteem. 

‘Yes, why ain’t I ?” retorted Gregor, with fine scorn. 
“Not but what I mostly consider I am amongst the 
heathen, but why ain’t I amongst little innercent black 
niggers and injuns, ’stead of hard-hearted old pagans 
that has made-believe for a livin’ till they ain’t in earn- 
? Till tell vou why ; ’cause all my born 
days, I've never been a free agent. I've Just had to drift 
into things. When I was a girl, I had the biggest notions 
bout what I’d be and do, but mam died early, and pap 

old fool !—married ag’in, and I was drove to service. I 
didn’t even get places with the people I thought I'd like. 
[ just nursed one crossgrained baby after another, till 

come East with a family and by chance fell in with Tom 


est about nothin’ 


(iregor through going down the wrong steps after a 

itinée. Tom was a stage-carpenter, and I married him 

‘n I lost my situation and couldn’t hear of another. I 

lidn’t mind him and his tricks after the first year or two, 

11 might have come to be happy if he hadn’t up and 

d and left me nothin’ but the fever that killed him. It 
ke out on me the day after I buried him.” 

What a pity you didn’t have a nice sprightly dangh- 
ter like me to comfort your declining days, like they 
always do out in front there,” said Miss Poppleton, with 
a wave of her diamonded little hand toward the stage. 

There was a strange clucking sound in Mrs. Gregor’s 
roat as she kept her face turned from is 

You never had any children to plague you, did you, 

continued the fair one, 
] 


braided skirts a shake that set them all a-clash like fine 


giving her brief, 


Greg ?” gold- 

edles. 

‘*T—)had—one.” The words 

[—lost her when I had t! 
ither and yon with com! 
to find her.” 

‘* Lost her ?” 

‘Yes. When I was sen 
took her; when I got bacl 
I’ve been 


t to the hospital, a neighbor 


< home the folks had moved, 
nobody knew where. looking for her ever 
since.” 

“Oh, poor Greg! 
been searching for her ?” 

‘‘Nearly eighteen years. 

‘*Oh, Greg! the baby you lost you cannot know in 
the girl of twenty.” 

“Tecan! Ican! 
has his hazel eyes and yellow-brown hair. She hafmy 
mother’s little mouth, and my pink-and- white com- 
plexion all over.”’ 

Miss Poppleton, the kind little creature, for all her 


How long hav 


poor Greg ! 


She’s twenty now.” 


She'll be tall like her father, for she | 


leis oains eatin ee 
sympathy, could not repress a smile. The yellowish 
pallor of her dresser’s broad countenance had in it no 
suggestions of apple-blooms and eglantine. 

**You needn’t snicker,” said Mrs. Gregor, looking 
over her shoulder with a reproachful glance at her em. 
ployer ; ‘I was pretty when I was your age.” 

* Don’t get vexed, Gregor, I'm always smiling at no- 
thing. Though, to je sure, this time I smile because a 
happy thought strikes me. I’m a lost child myself, 
understand. Now, why can’t you, when you're scanning 
crowds, and investigating streets and stores, keep a 
bright lookout for father 
mother ?” 

“Was you lost ?” asked the dresser, wistfully. 


me noble and me lovely 


‘m as lost as Arline, or Louise, or the ‘ Babes in the 
Wood,’ or any of the hand-me-downs of fame. Some- 
body found me floating on the Mississippi after a steam- 
boat explosion. Nobody claimed me for a daughter, 
dear, so the parties that found me kept me. They be- 
longed to the ‘profesh,’ and brought me up to be an 
honor to it, as you see.” 

**Didn’t you have no clew to your 
queried the elder woman, with an anxiety 
to be dispelled by the other’s lightness. 

‘*They said I called myself Junie Letta.” 

‘© What!” 


‘* Junie or 


name and folks 2” 
that refused 


Oh, dear! 
how I wish some one would find me and hand over that 
fortune which must be waiting for me. Anybody can 
tell by looking at me that I belong.to the cream of the 
social milk-pitcher.” 

Miss Poppleton supplemented 


Genie, or something similar. 


estimate of her 
worth with a charming laugh, aud ran out in response 
to an urgent * call.” 

The dresser’s habitually pale face was deadly white, 
as she dropped it on her clasped hands. 

‘OQ Lord, have mercy on me!" she groaned, 

‘Still learning hymn tunes, Greg ?” inquired Miss 
Poppleton, airily, as she skipped into her dressing-room 
at the end of the first act. 

‘N—o,” was the husky answer, as the maid rose and 


this 


began to make necessary changes in her employer's toilet. 

‘I—I’ve just been studyin’ about them fine relations of 
yours, Supposin’ they turned out plain and common, 
would you be glad to see ’em ?” 

**No !” was the decided answer. 

‘* Not even ’’—anxiously—‘‘ not even if they loved you 
dearly, and had sorrowed and hungered for you for years 
and years ?” 

*“No, I shouldn’t. Do you suppose I want a lot of 
tramps—a whole band of villains—teasing me for my 
ing -letters, hanging around the 
stage-entrance. I’ve seen plenty of that sort of thing. 
I don’t care to feel it.” 

* But if your mother—— 

**Worse and worse! I always pitied that girl Joln 
reads about, the Lady Claire. Think of daughtering that 
old nurse! No, no; fine relations or none, Greg.” 

“All right,’’said Mrs. Gregor, bending low over the 
fastening of Miss Poppleton’s slipper. 

‘All right,” mimicked the little lady, langhing. *“ Re- 
member you said it, and don’t have your tall daughter 
bring me any shabby old parents when she comes.” 

‘All right,” answered Mrs. Gregor, again. 


salary, writing beg 


The subject of relationship had a strong hold on the 
mind of the Galaxy Light Opera Company’s leading lady. 
Again and again she adverted to it when she and maid 
were together. 
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‘I think my noble father would be proud of me to- | 
night,” she would ery, with all her dimples showing and | 
lier little chest heaving with delight after half a dozen 
recalls ; ‘for, don’t you think my lovely mother would 
like to see these flowers, Greg ?” 

To all such questions, Mrs. Gregor, suddenly grown | 
quiet and abstracted, would, when roused from her reve- | 
ries, make satisfactory replies, except to the most import- 
ant and oft-repeated, ‘‘Don’t you think my honored pa- 
rents would be delighted with Joln ?” 

‘‘No; not if they’ve seen as much of life as I have,” 
was her emphatic answer, after many evasions. “ He is a | 
mean-spirited, selfish whelp. He loves not your youth, 
beauty and talents, but the money they bring to the till. 
He is proud to be engaged to you because his betters 
want you, to say nothing of his being able to get shut of 
paying you a salary after you are Mrs. John Erler. I | 
wish the Old Scratch would fly off with him, and all 
managers of his ilk.” 

‘‘How dare you!” exclaimed Miss Poppleton, in tears | 
and wrath. 

‘Because I love you, and he don’t,” answered the | 
dresser, equally tearful, but not equally angry. ‘ Just 
you lose your voice and you'll see !” e 

What is the affection of a body-servant weighed against 
an insult to a chosen lover? Mrs. Gregor’s position was 
no sinecure for the next few weeks. 

‘But I'm not sorry I said it, no I ain’t,” murmured 
the faithful soul, as she ruefully considered her disgrace. 
“She's sure to find I’m right. I only hope it'll come 
before the season’s out, for if she marries him in the 
Spring, what good can the knowledge do her? Well! | 


well! if I’m not out in my guess, the new girl, the Span- | 


iard, is going to teach her something.” 


“What are you muttering about, Greg?” inquired 
Miss Poppleton, suddenly. 

“Oh! nothing much,” replied Mrs. Gregor, making | 
a feint of examining the lock of the trunk which she was {| 
unpacking. 

“Come, that will not do. There’s nothing the matter 
with that lock, Look at me, and repeat your wisdom 
audibly.” 

The speaker smiled on her servyitor for the first time 
in many days, and so melted that worthy’s heart that 
could not refuse an answer. 

‘‘T was a-sayin’ to myself that 1 didn’t like that song- 
and-dance girl, that Spaniard, or Greaser, or whatever 
She h’ain’t no business in light opery ; she’s a 
cireus girl, that Hermilda Lopez is.” 

Over Miss Poppleton’s little face swept a deep, painful 
flush. 

“Why should you like her ?” she questioned, shortly. 
“You are here in attendance on me, not on her. You do 
not suspect her of being your daughter, do you ?” 


she 


she is. 


| went to sleep there. 
| I’m sure it'll come true. 


| said Miss Poppleton, tremulously. 
| lately, indeed I have!” cried the little creature, in a 


“No, thank the Lord! If she was kin to me I'd teach 
her manners. I'd tell her she’d no business in the star’s 
room, leveling her eyes at people while the owner is out 
in front.” 

Miss Poppleton’s face was white, and a red spark | 
shone in her bright hazel eyes, but she managed to | 
laugh a very creditable stage laugh, and made no other | 
reply. 

“She has noticed. She’s getting jealous, but she won’t 
own up,” shrewdly concluded Mrs. Gregor. 

“+0 Paradise! O Paradise. 
The world is growing old,’” 


hnramed the maid, as she banged down one trunk- over 
aud raised another. ~ 


|} You. 
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**Oh, do hush !” cried her mistress, irritably ; ‘‘ that 
hymn haunts me like a spectre. Talk about your daugii- 
ter—anything! Tell me why you seem to have given up 
the search.” 

**T’ve concluded to wait for her to come to me,” said 
the older woman, quietly. ‘I’ve dreamed, over and 
over again, lately, that when other friends failed her she 
came to me and laid her pretty head on my bosom, and 
Over and over I’ve dreamed it, and 
Some day my girl will come to 
me, glad to know a mother’s love, glad to feel a mother’s 
arms about: her—arms that will clasp just as close in 


| Sorrow as in joy, just as close in misfortune as prosper- 


ity—ay, closer ; for what true mother would not like to 
make up to her child whatever of good the world—this 
old, cold, brutal, cruel, capricious world—withholds ?” 
‘*Greg, I'd like to hear my mother say that to me,”’ 
“T’ve needed her 


sudden passion of tears. 

Over the dresser’s face swept such a succession of ex- 
pressions—amazement, sympathy, tenderness unuttera- 
ble, joy triumphant, irresolution, fear, despair and stern 
resolve—as if the hand of Fate were heavily striking the 
keynote of every emotion that could thrill and throb in a 


human soul. 


‘* Ain’t you well ?—ain’t you happy ?” she asked, softly 
touching the bright head drooped to her knee. 

‘* Who is ?” sobbed the soubrette. ‘‘Oh, Greg, I can- 
not get that old hymn out of my mind. It hums in my 
ears all day, and at night I wake singing it to myself : 


**O Paradise! O Paradise! 
The world is growing old. 
It is growing old, Greg.” 

**T wish ’twas so old that the time had come for the 
mischief to fly off with that John,” was Mrs. Gregor’s un- 
spoken thought. Aloud, she said, discreetly, ‘‘ You've 
been a-workin’too hard, honey. I’ve noticed for some 
time you was a-gittin’ nervous. Better lay off for a week 


| or two, and rest.” 


‘And let the Spaniard take my place ?” cried Miss 
Poppleton, starting up with flashing eyes. 
‘What !” exclaimed Mrs. Gregor, unguardedly, and 


then added, smoothly: ‘‘ She couldn’t do that, you know. 


| She isn’t second.” 


Miss Poppleton had betrayed too much, and was con- 
scious of the fact. She made a heroic effort to drawa 


| curtain of conventionality betwixt her fighting soul and 


her sympathizer. 

‘* Business is business,” she said, biting her lip. ‘‘ For 
the sake of it, John had to promote the Spaniard. If she 
can please the public and bring prosperity to the com- 
pany, what are her personal qualities to us ? We do not 
pay salaries to friendship, but to marketable talent.” 

“Uh, huh! Eggsackly!” 

‘‘Don’t speak in that nasty way, Greg, or I shall hate 

1» 

‘*T haven't said anything.” 

“You've looked all sorts of horrid things.” 

**We can’t help our looks ; we can our actions, ax we 
used to read in the back of the spelling-book. If we 
could help our looks, maybe I'd have a hook nose aud a 
pair of deceitful blue eyes, so’s to turn the attention of 
that big, half-naked, snake-eyed Spaniard my way.” 

‘“Oh, Greg, don’t—I cannot bear it! I’m wretched, 
Greg! I’ve tried not to see, but I cannot shut my eyes 
any longer. What shall I do? what shall I do ?” 

“Do? Why, turn your thoughts to any one of a score 
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of better men who would get down on their knees for the ‘‘Some folks have to ask three times,” answered Mrs. 

smiles you’ve wasted on a mean cur !” Gregor, visibly embarrassed. ‘‘ First, you ask the angels ; 
“‘T don’t want to smile on any man—I won’t smile! I | if they don’t listen, you ask the Lord.” 

want my relations to appear and carry me away from «Tf that fails ?” 

everything I’ve ever seen or known. I'd like them to “Then the devil. I’ve asked twice, but I was afraid 

take me deep into some wilderness of a country, Greg, | to have my daughter come through the devil’s hands.” 

where no one had ever heard of an opera.” ‘Tt will not do any harm to experiment. I'll go to 


THE AXIS DEER.— SEE PAGE 343. 


“They may be on their way this very minute,” said ; the church to-night,” said Miss Poppleton, recklessly. 
Mrs. Gregor, soothingly. ‘‘ Anyway, if they’re not, you | ‘‘Come good or come ill, I'l try my fortune.” 
can fetch ’em. This is Hallowe’en, you mind, and what | ‘No ill can come. People with their hair growing 
you ask for this night on the church-steps you may get | down on their brows, in a little point right in the 
before the year’s out. At midnight, to-night, go to the | middle, are born for luck. Mind, though, you go up 
church in this block and ask the angels for ’em.” and down the steps backward. I can’t go with you, but 
“Tf you think this, why don’t you ask for your | I'll keep a little way behind.” 


daughter ?” asked Miss Poppleton, smiling. Miss Poppleton smiled, half in derision. half in a hope 
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born’ of the superstition that had until now lain dormant 
in her soul. It was not to her family the hope pointed ; 
the name of her family was not on her lips when, some 
hours later, she fell headlong down the church-steps, 
and lay motionless on the cruel stones of the street. 
* ~ * * x * 

A few montlis 
of careful nursing may bring her through.” 

Miss Poppleton’s manager looked at the attendant 
physician blankly, and uttered a sound half-way between 
a groan and a 


‘The injuries are not necessarily fatal. 


curse. 

‘* Why, she'll not be on the boards again this season,” 
he stammered, finally. 

‘“My dear fellow,” said the bland Esculapius, ‘‘it 
would be folly to withhold the truth. That poor little 
woman’s triumphs are all told. She will never walk 
again.” 

“Oh, good Lord! she’d better die !” 
horrified manager. 

“You say that, John Erler, said a stern voice 
behind him. © ‘* Was it for this she has, in three years, 
fortune ? Was it for this, poor, 
bankrupt beggar that you were, she turned away from 
better men and fixed her heart on such a paltry thing as 
you proclaim yourself ? 


exclaimed the 
you !” 


wellnigh made your 


She is your benefactress as well 
ns your promised wife, John Erler. Bear that in mind 
when you wish her dead because she is past earnin’ 
money for you and liftin’ that triflin’ name of yourn 
into notoriety.” 

“You just dry that lip of yours,” cried the wrathful 
manager. If you 
can’t keep a civil tongue in your head, consider yourself 
discharged.” 


‘*T don’t pay wages for impudence. 


** Nobody ever told me I was hired to wait on you, nor 
to listen to you, neither,” was the equally fiery retort. 
‘* Where Pet stays, I stay, and you and the Spaniard can 
go to the dogs together.” 

Presumably they went. At any rate, when they left 
‘he hotel she saw them no more for ever. 

‘Ah, doctor!” eried the unhappy old woman, ‘you'll 
have to friend. You see de- 
serted. Help us, and youll be paid in money in this 
world, and something better in the next. I've worked 
hard and done with little, doctor, that I might save up 
something for my girl, though, Heaven help me ! 
thoneht I was saving for such a time as this.” 

**T will do what I can,” was the not unsympathetic an- 
swer ; ‘but in a case like this, we can do little but wait. 
Nature must do the work for the poor little girl in 


vonder.” 


be our how we've been 


I never 


Nature was doing her work even then. 
meL 


At that mo- 
it, the poor little girl was wakiag from her stupor to 
au half-delirions consciousness, and the name on her trem- 
ling lips was not the faithless lover’s, not the faithful 
friend's, not the gilded youths’ whose sighs had been the 
breeze of fortune, but —** Mother !”’ 

‘Oh, Junie Letta, do you want your mother ?” sobbed 
tle nurse, but she spoke to unheeding ears. 
was living in the events of the past and vague dreams of 
the future. She lived over again her loves, her triumphs, 


but mingling with the little verities went always the | 


grand figures of a host of relatives, the family her ro- 
mantic hopes had locked for. Sometimes, for a blessed 
moment, the quick, wild speech was stopped, and she 


would look at her tearful attendant with a vague question 


in her hollow eyes, then the poor spirit would away to 


ts dreams again. 


“Oh, doctor ! how long will this go on ?”’ wailed the 
nurse, despairing! v. 


| That is what I am coming to. 


| bosom as my mother would. Oh, Greg, if she wer 


| the bond of kinship. 


| Junie 
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‘*Not longer tha to-night,” answered the arbiter of 
fate. ‘‘The fever in her veins is spent.” 

‘Yes ’’—whispered a feeble voice —‘‘it is spent. 
am I, Greg! So amI. Do not weep! do not weep! [ 


cannot bear it !” 


‘Be calm, madam, be calm,” was the professional 
warning, not unkindly given. ‘‘You must 
our young friend.” 

‘Don’t scold her, doctor,” whispered the girl, with a 
wan little smile. ‘‘I am beyond good and evil happening 
now. This is the last scene of the last act, doctor.” 

**Tt isn’t time for the curtain yet,” said the physician, 
reassuringly. ‘‘ A little of the whey, Mrs. Gregor ; then 
our friend must sleep and rest.” 

He touched her little wrist as he spoke; then beut, 
with a start he could not repress, to look into her eyes. 

** Ah, doctor, I know it as well as you do! Rest ! rest! 


not excite 


Oh, poor Greg, say that 
hymn to me—the one they sang in the meeting-house : 


***Q Paradise! O Paradise! 
Who doth not long [fer 


rest ?” 


began the old woman; but her voice quavered, fal 
died away into silence. 


**T can say the next verse,” said the dying girl, sofily. 


“*Q Paradise! O Paradise! 
The world is growing old; 

Who would not be at rest and free, 
Where love is never cold ?’ 


Where love is never cold, Greg ; think of that! 


*** Where loyal hearts and true, 
Stand ever in the light; 
All rapture, through and through, 
In God's most holy light.’ ” 


The sweet, faint voice died away, and, in 
nurse stretched out her hands toward her cha 
“‘Tam here yet, old friend. Oh, don’t ery so terribl: 
Don’t ! don’t!” entreated the dying one. Put your a 
under me, Greg, and lift me up. Hold me on 


] 
Per] 


here ! 
** She—mightn't—be—erand enough,” faltered 
woman. ‘* You—you might be ashamed of her, ( 
“Tt is not grandeur the dying crave—it is lov 
tenderness, I want a mother’s warm tears on 
face, to let me know that some one will keep my 
name in remembrance. I 


1 


want—TI need a mother's 


| strong, strong heart to sustain my failing courage in the 


shadow of the grave. I want a human love to hold to 
with one hand until I can touch a divine love with ‘le 
other. Oh, Greg, John has forsaken me—the world i 
old and dead to me—the bonds are all snapped! Aly 
mother! my mother! come to me! for no hand can snap 
Come to your dying child, in the 


pride of power; in the humility of adversity, come! 


| Come in rags, if need be, only come !” 


Her charge | 


Overcome with grief and pity, the doctor turned away 
Lis face, but Mrs. Gregor ceased from her weeping, and, 
almost with triumph, gathered the girl to her heart. 

“Your mother conld not hold ont agin that, y 
!’ she eried. ‘I thought to take my secret to my 
grave with me, my own, becanse I would not have my 
common ways shame you ; but if you want your mother, 
here she is, my precious. I knew you for mine when 
I named you Juniata, but you, 
little lass, called yourself Junie Letta. You've your 
father’s eyes and hair, too, if you haven't his size. There 
never was another Junie Letta, You are mine! mine !” 


you told your name. 
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It was almost too late. She could not speak, but with | 
aglad, bright look she turned her little face to the one 
bent over it. 

The mother kissed the cold, smiling mouth passion- 
ately. 

“IT will not let you go, my Junie,” she said. 

For answer the daughter sighed gently, and slipped 
down a little in her mother’s sustaining arms. One fare- | 
well smile, one fluttering breath—the freed spirit had 
found its Paradise—the frail body lay dead in the bosom 
of Miss Poppleton’s family. 5,57 
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SONG OF WINTER, 
I stoop upon the rustic bridge 
Which lies across our sparkling Burle; 
The earth was clothed, from plain to ridge 
In gown as white as ocean pearl. 


Each bough and spray was erystaled o’er 
With gleaming snowflakes soft and light; 
And, as I watched the seene, I saw 
A rosy tint o’erspread the white. 


The Winter sun a gentlo glow 
Shed all around me as I stood; 
It warmed the gauzy robe of snow, 
Which disappeared from fleld and wood, 


And vanished slowly, as a mist 
Dissolves before the rising sun; 
Leaving the willows golden-kissed 
To show that Spring had just begun. 


THE AXIS DEER. 


Tue axis, chittra, or spotted hog-deer, of India and 
Ceylon, has its horns on long footstalks, and simply 
forked at their tips. The color of this pretty animal is 
rather various, but is generally a rich golden-brown, with 
a dark-brown stripe along the back, accompanied by two 
series of white spots. ‘The sides are covered with white 
spots, which, at first sight, appear to be scattered irre- 
gularly, but are seen on a careful inspection to be 
arranged in oblique, curved lines. 
white streak 


There is, also, a 
across the haunches. There are, however, 
many varieties of the axis deer, which differ in size as 
well as in color. The height of the adult axis is almost 
equal to that of the fallow deer. 

It does not appear to possess so much restless activity 
as is seen in many other deer, and, owing to its nocturnal | 
habits, is but seldom seen by day. It frequents the thick 
grass jungles, preferring the low-lying lands, where a | 
stream is within easy reach, and passing the greater part 
of the day asleep, in the deep shade of the heavy foliage. 

f disturbed, it flies off with great speed for a short dis- 
tance, but does not appear to be capable of maintaining a | 


long chase, 


| known West. 


| But they fared well. 


| reached the Holston River, in Tennessee. 
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Ly WaLier EpGar M‘CANN, 

In the early history of all communities there are to le 
found certain individuals who, by originality and. force of 
character, bring themselves, apparently almost without 
their volition, to the front, and who rise above their fel- 
lows. They follow no model, but are possessed of a na- 
tive ability and fitness for direction or command which 
quickly makes them conspicuous. They are termed re- 
presentative men, and in their idiosynerasies of mind and 
disposition they typify their period and surroundings. 
The historian, recording events and seeking to explain 
the influences which gave them birth, studies closely the 
character of these individuals, and views them, to a cer- 
tain extent, as symbolic figures. 

This country has produced at least three men of dis- 
tinct originality and peculiar mental force, who made a 
great impression upon their own period, and whose lives 


| must be diligently examined if we would understand the 


circumstances amid which they flourished. Nowhere 
else have changes been so swift and incessant as in the 
United States since we became an independent Power. 
The alterations in the customs and habits of society, 
within so short a space, are startling. Within fifty years 
civilization and refinement have so rapidly and uni 
versally spread, that the story of the career of David 
Crockett reads like romance. 

Crockett is one of the three who may be taken as 
representative fignres—men who, by strength of purpose, 
great native ability and sharp independence of character, 
exercised a powerful and; indeed, invincible influence. 
The other two are Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, and Benja- 
min Hardin, of Tennessee. Their careers open to readers 
scenes in the lives of the lowly and a state of semi- 
civilization which, to many, must be entirely new. No- 
thing could more vividly mark the changes this country 
has passed through during the last half-century than the 
chronicle of the wild and romantic experiences of these 
men, and, as already suggested, especially is this true of 


| Crockett. 


The Crocketts originally came from Ireland, landing, 
more than a hundred years ago, at Philadelphia. Jolin 
Crockett, the grandfather of the famous Davy, with his 
wife and family, no sooner came ashore than he started to 
cross the pathless Alleghanies to find a home in the un- 
Beside a single pack-horse, which held 
all their belongings except what they themselves could 
varry, they trudged, through dark and dangerous defiles 


and over precipitous cliffs, on foot. To cut their way 


| through the forests they had a hatchet, and to supply 


them with food the father bore over his shoulder a gun. 
Game was abundant and by no 
means shy, and there was only the trouble of killing it. 
At length, after traversing many a weary mile, they 
The whole 


| region was a wilderness and swarmed with Indians. 


| Then on to the Hawkins 


Tarrep Froors.—Some months ago the floors of 
many Austrian garrisons were painted with tar, and the 
results have proved so uniformly advantageous that the 
method is becoming greatly extended in its application. 
The collection of dust in cracks is thus prevented, and a 
consequent diminution in irritative diseases of the eye 


has been noted. Cleaning of the rooms has been greatly 


facilitated, and parasites are almost completely excluded. 


tT . . . . . 

The coating of tar is inexpensive, requires renewal but 
once a year, and presents but one disadvantage—namely, 
its sombre color. 


| Rogersville. 


tiver they pursued their te- 
dious march, and, following this lonely stream for many 
a mile, they settled, at length, at a place now called 
The dream was to achieve wealth by the 
rise in the value of land. It was an isolated spot. The 
log cabin in which the family lived was of the most 


| primitive sort, roofed with bark of trees, and at night 


couches were made of the skins of bears, buffaloes and 
wolves. But existence was peaceful and happy and all 
went well until, one night, the family undreaming of 
danger, the Indians suddenly descended. Everv member 
of the little circle, with one exception, was slain. The 
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son, John Crockett, was away, working as hired boy in 
the family of a farmer in Pennsylvania. He did not go 


back to the spot where his parents had met their dread- | 


ful fate, but continued where he was, and finally mar- 
ried a pretty girl named Mary Hawkins. Soon after, the 


DAVID CROCKETT. 


War of the Revolution broke out, and he enlisted and 
served through it. At the close of hostilities he began a 
life of wandering, and finally found himself, with wife 
and children, in East Tennessee. Here David was born, 
on the 17th of August, 1786. Wild and barbaric was the 
life they led, without the appliances of civilization or any 
knowledge of moral culture. The children, like savages, 
ran about naked. 

John Crockett was of a restless disposition. Indeed, 
the inability to remain long in one place was in the 
family blood. After many changes, a settlement was 
made in the Holston Valley, where Crockett opened a 
tavern. The road that led past the house, which was 
really little more than a path, served asa sort of highway 

‘for the hardy cattle-drovers. Rough was the entertain- 
ment provided, but to these sturdy pioneers it seemed 
luxury. John Crockett gave all a cheery welcome. At 
night they slept on bearskins. The rifle of the host sup- 
plied the venison steak for supper, and the busy house- 
wife baked the ‘‘ journey cake.” For light, there was the 
pitch-pine knot, and in its mellow glare the travelers sat 
over their pipes, telling stories of travel and wild adven- 
ture. When they retired, through the night there was 
heard outside the cry of the grizzly bear and the howl of 
the wolf. 

David lived here with his father four years, and one 
day it was settled that he should accompany a Dutchman 
named Siler to Virginia. He disliked the man, and deter- 
mined to escape. There were some people named Dunn, 
to whom he communicated his intentions, and who sym. 
pathized with him. A rendezvous was settled upon, and 


| that night, through a blinding snowstorm, the lad of 
| twelve ran away from Siler and went to keep the appoint- 
ment with his friends. Then began with them the long 
journey on foot. Day after day he trudged forward 
through the wilderness. Finally he resolved to see the 
world upon his own account, and he quitted his com 
panions and set out alone. 

David Crockett’s youth was from this time a series 
of wanderings. Through Virginia he passed, and Alex. 
andria, and finally found himself in Baltimore, his first 
visit to a city. It was a new world to him. For a time he 
was bewildered. But David's affectionate heart won him 
friends, and his strong mind gave him confidence, aud on 
he wandered again. His journey down the valley be 
tween the Alleghany and the Blue Ridge he often after 
ward described, and at length he reached Montgomery 
Court House. It was a solitary tramp for a boy, for tha 
log cabins were far between ; but he had his rifle and his 
knife, and was in no danger of starving. Danger from 
the wild animals he laughed at. Now and then he 
stopped at some farmer’s humble dwelling and took 
service as a farm-hand at five dollars a month. 

He was now fifteen years old, and after his long jour- 
neying felt a desire to see his people again. One Autumn 
evening the usual rude company was assembled in the 
cabin, sitting about in the firelight while the women pre- 
pared supper. The cooking meat diffused an agreeable 
aroma throughout the apartment. A stranger, tall and 
slight, entered, and asked accommodations for the night. 
He was given, without much ceremony, a favorable reply, 


HON. THOMAS CORWIN. 


| and quietly he took his seat and watched the prepara- 
_tions for the meal going forward. One of the girls had 
kept her eyes upon him constantly as she hastened with 
the preliminaries to supper, and suddenly, to the general 
astonishment, she set down the utensils in her hand, and 
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with a cry ran to the strange young man and threw her 
arms around his neck. She had recognized her brother. 

David now arranged to remain definitely with the 
family. The first intelligence he acquired was that his 
father owed a large note. Without saying a word to any 
one but the person who held the paper, David set to 
work to pay it off with his daily labor, and after some 
months he had the satisfaction of seeing the obligation 
canceled. Then he fell in love with a beautiful young 
Quakeress. ‘‘I thought,” he said, years afterward, in 
his quaint way, ‘‘if all the hills about there were pure 
chink, and all belonged to me, I would give them if I 
could just talk to her as I wanted to. But I was afraid 


Here he became a justice of the peace, notwithstanding 
he could neither read nor write. But he understood his 
deficiencies, and set about supplying them. Soon we find 
him making speeches and running for the Legislature. 
Those were the days of barbecues, when great rough 
crowds assembled, and there were long stump orations, 
and meat and drink were free in abundance to all. 
Crockett was a natural orator, and with his droll stories 
kept the gathering in a roar. 

He was elected without difficulty, and in the Legis- 
lature made a striking figure. By this time he had re- 
moved to a considerable degree the reproach of illiteracy 
which had been brought against him, and his natural in- 


to begin, for when I would think of saying anything to telligence was of incalculable value to him. His gift of 


her my heart would begin to flutter like a duck in a 
puddle. And if I tried to outdo it and speak, it would 
get right 
smack up 
into my 
throat and 
choke me 
like a cold 
potato.” But 
this court- 
ship ended 
in disap- 
pointment. 
Nevertheless 
his life was 
not blighted. 
Very soon 
afterward he 
was courting 
a pretty 
Irish girl, 
trudging 
fifteen miles 
through the 
wilderness, 
and in all 
sorts of 
weather, to 
pay his ad- 
dresses. 

Accounts 
of the wed- 
ding present 
astrange 
picture. 
Crockett ar- 
rived at his 
bride’s cabin 
on the wed- 
ding-day on horseback, and leading a borrowed steed, 
on which was a blanket-saddle for the bride. A crowd 
had already assembled — men in deerskin moccasins, 
leather breeches, leggings and coarse hunting - shirts, 
and women in homemade gowns of homespun and home- 
woven cloth, called linsey-woolsey, and buckskin gloves. 
The whisky-bottle passed freely around, and jollity, a | 
little coarse perhaps, prevailed. 

After his marriage, Crockett led a careless existence, 
finding what he needed for support in the woods, and in- | 
different to everything else. Then the massacre at Fort 
Mimms occurred, and he hastened to the town of Win- 
chester and raised a company to fight the Indians. He 
was away some time, and not long after his return his 
wife died and he married again; then he removed to 
Southern Tennessee. 


ONE OF DAVID CROCKETT’S EARLY EXPERIENCES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


oratory gave him a wide repu ation, although the merit 
of his speeches consisted mostly in their extravagant 
humor. He 
had an abun- 
dant stock of 
stories, and 
his manner 
of telling 
them kept 
the House 
constantly in 
hilarious 
mood. 

He ran for 
the second 
time against 
a Dr. Butler, 
a man of 
ac complish- 
ments and 
wealth, who 
lived in 
somewhat 
aristocratic 
style. He 
was a trained 
speaker, and 
had the 
mastery of 
argument, 
which Crock- 
ett had not, 
and could 
discuss the 
great ques- 
tions of the 
day, of which 
his back- 
woods op- 
ponent knew little. One day he invited a delegation of 
voters to his house. They came in and found a bright 
carpet on the floor, an ornament with the uses of 
which they were unacquainted. While the interview 
lasted they stood about in great embarrassment and dis- 
comfort, scarcely daring to rest their feet on the hand- 
some covering for the floor. The idea spread among 


Ww HN 


} them that the doctor was too proud to live in a house 


with bare boards, like his neighbors, and a prejudice 
rose against him immediately. The consequence was, he 
was defeated. 

About 1827 Crockett ran for Congress against Colonel 
Alexander and General Arnold, and beat them. John 
Quincy Adams was then President, and Crockett was a 
strong Jackson man. He was obliged to borrow money 
sufficient to take him to Washington, but his journey 
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speeches acouy the route created great wonder and amuse- 
went. At every stopping-place he had a batch of new 
Stories to tell, and the most ridiculous anecdotes were re- 
lated, many of them inventions, of his backwoods igno- 
rance. At Washington he dined with the President, a very 
uncomfortable experience for him, as he says he felt like 
a fish in a frying-pan ; but by watching what others did 
he sueceeded in getting through without any particularly 
mortifying blunder. He served with great credit, con- 
stantly learning, never forgetting, and wien he made a 
tour of the North later in the season, he was regarded as 
a man whose judgment on public questions was equal t 
He was twice elected 
in Washington. 


The comforts and refinements of civilization were irk- 


that of any politician of the day. 
to Congress, but was never at his ease 
some to him. 

When the war for the independence of Texas brok« 
out, he hastened to take part, and performed miracles of 
valor in that gallant struggle. He was one of the de- 
fenders of the Alamo, where, after the surrender, with 
some others, he was massacred by Sant 
to the last. 

In every sense of the word David Crockett was a great 


a Anna, fighting 


man, and one of whom the country can never cease to be 
proud, Of his character one of his biographers says : 
‘* All were equal in his view. Without education, with- 
out refinement, without wealth or position or personal 
beauty, Crockett was self-possessed under all cireum- 
stances.” His mind was rich in anecdote, his memory 
marvelous. His mode of expressing himself was rude, 
but full of graphic force, and he had the faculty of hold- 


ing a crowd for hours. His fumous phrase, ‘‘ Be sure 


you are right, then go ahead,” is strongly illustrative of 


his character, and will never be forgotten. 

Turn we now to another typical American, one who, 
like Crockett, was of humble beginning, but whose great 
natural talents and force of temperament brought him 
into prominence, and in the end endowed him with a 
The name of Thomas 
ical to those who knew him, or ever heard 


vast influence over his fellow-men. 
Corwin is m: 
him speak. Thedebt the people of Ohio owe his memory 
is almost immeasurable, for le was, in a supreme sense, 
one of those who made the State great. 

] 


of such variety of character that it is impossible to present 


He was a man 


analvsis of him. 
and 


pired to the skies. 


a just He was sagacious, wise, witty, 


large-minded, one who possessed a spirit that as- 
He was a voracious reader, and his 
particular literary passion was the study of biography. 

The 
and they were 
celebrated Matthias ( 


branches sett 


family came to America from Hungary, 
ied to trace their origin to the 
Several 
where, in Bourbon County, 
In 1798 his father, 
Matthias, removed to what is now Warren County, and 
settled on a farm near the present site of Lebanon. He 
became a member of the Legislature, and an Associate 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Young Tom’s first sc} ht by Mr. Dunlevy, 


ol was tau] 
who afterward becam«: 


Corwin 
accusto 
orvinus of that country. 
ntuecky, 


led in K 
on July 29th, 1794, ‘Thomas was born. 


? 


bow 
the 


r months tlhe bovs were oceu 


» and the house was a 
rough ] x eabin. 

Winter, as in the pl 

pied on the farms Tom ¢ 
received the fi 
but he really an 


voracious appetite for 


ms were held only in 


rWin Was al wh 


edue 


student. 


nong t.ose 
ation in this way, 
He had a 
to them 
every spare moment. He was a young man of spirit and 
energy, for 1812 he for the and 


although he was too young for active service in the field, 


rmal part of . 
was 
] 


hooks, consecrated 


in volunteered war, 
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| for which he afterward became famous. 


| of gifts. 
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luteresting incidents, and his | he served as teamster, and underwent many hardships on 


the Northern frontier. When he returned from this ex- 
pedition he resumed his labor on his father’s farm. 

In 1816 he studied law. He developed an early taste 
for politics, almost the only channel open to an ambi- 
tious young man at that time, and put himself up for the 
lower branch of the General Assembly of Ohio. He al- 
ready displayed something of that matchless eloquence 
Indeed, at the 
age of fourteen, he was no unskillful orator, and the 


| grace and spirit of his action and gesture, and the energy 
of his language, were often spoken of with admiration 


by the judicious. 

It was a period when oratory was deemed the highest 
The people of the country, particularly in the 
uncultivated sections, had a passion for public speaking, 


| and any man who possessed the gift was almost certain to 


| speaker by his efforts in court. 
| over a jury. 


Creek Valley. 
| politieal speech was not altogether successful. 


rise to distinction. There were few newspapers, and all 


questions were discussed in this way. Crowds would 
assemble from long distances to hear a popular orator ; 
he received the same attention that we now see paid to a 


fine actor. Every aspiring young man, therefore, studied 


| politics and public speaking, and looked forward to 


eminence as a statesman. 

Corwin at an early period exhibited his superiority as a 
He had great influence 
His mind, from extensive reading 


g, was a 
treasure-house of legal and miscellaneous information, 
and he was possessed of what was even more valuable, a 
fund of humor. Throughout his argument there ran an 
undercurrent of wit and fun which never failed of its 
effect. It was common then to confer upon popular 
favorites some nickname or designation, and Corw:n w 
known as ‘* The Wagoner Boy.” 


aus 


He was the wonder and object of admiration of Turtle 
But it that first 


He was 


is a little curious his 
nervous and agitated, and toward the end lost hi 
altogether. The situation might have been a lit 
ward to some others, but Corwin proposed that, as talk 


ing was dry work, there should be an aljournment fora 
ady i 
as an evil—and the 


suggestion was received with universal enthusiasm. No 


| drink. 


| birds. 


| and emerged 


| 


| party in power. 


crowds to be harangued. 


Those were days when hard and st drinking 


was common—no one thought of it 


. nded 


vue 


burst of eloquence or happy period could have 


up the oration more satisfactorily to the taste of 


audience. 


Mr. Corwin was elected to Congress a number of times; 
Finally, in 1840, he 
Campaign work in those times was 


indeed, no one else was thouelit of. 


ran for Governor. 


| not mere recreation, at least toa man who had achieved 


He was in clamorous 
the idol of the people. 
Daily, for a hundred days, he addressed his admirers. A 
ereat 


Corwin’s reputation as a speaker. 
demand in every direction 
crisis now existed in public affairs, and for six 
months preceding the election of 1840 the strain on 
popular feeling was intense. Business was almost sus- 
pended, and, of course, the blame was placed on the 
Says a writer: ‘‘ Every day, in every 
part of the Republic, the public assembled in great 
Where they came from was al- 
‘ They gathered like the bees or the 
In the wilderness, they exhaled from the swamps 


from the thickets and hollow syeamores. 


wavs a mystery. 


In the cities, they came down out of the garrets, up out 
of the cellars, and up through the mud between the pav- 
ing-stones. The intelligent were as wild as the ignorant. 
The whole season from Mav to November was a frolic. 


Happy the man who had the talent for a stump-orator.” 
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Mr. Corwin served for one term as Governor, and in | 
1844 was elected United States Senator. He took his 
seat upon the accession of Mr. Polk, in 1845, and served 
until 1850, when he was made Secretary of the Treasury 
by President Fillmore. 

“Corwin, although so admirable a speaker, had not a 
very powerful voice, but it was deep, and especially sweet 
in the lower tones. His gesticulations were graceful, 
animated and impressive. In addition to these gifts, he 
had remarkable mobility of countenance, and a story is 
told of a curious contest he had one Sunday afternoon 
with the preacher in a Baptist Church, at Lebanon. It was 
with the noted elder, John Finlay, who began to direct 
some rebukes, which applied to Corwin particularly, from 
the pulpit. Corwin was in a front pew, and could only 
answer with looks. The elder hurled his thunderbolts at 
him, and Corwin returned them through the medium of 
his facial expression, the congregation observing the battle 
with great interest. But the struggle was too unequal, 
and the statesman was beaten. 

On another occasion, at a dinner in the City of Mexico, 
Corwin was seated between two ladies who spoke nothing 
but Spanish, while he spoke nothing but English. 
Nevertheless they conversed, each using his or her own 
tongue. By animated gesture and his dramatic skill in 


facial expression, Corwin managed to make himself | 


tolerably understood, and the ladies afterward declared 
that they had never met with so delightful an American. 

Popular orators and politicians have sometimes strange 
and amusing experiences. On one occasion, Corwin was 
speaking in Kentucky, and there was a tipsy fellow in 
the crowd who constantly interrupted him. Finally, the 
orator shook his fist at the disturber, and shouted : ‘* Tl 
settle with you when I have ended.” The man retired, 
apparently frightened, and nothing more was thought 
of the incident. When Corwin ended his oration he 
sought the barroom for refreshment, and, to his aston- 
ishment, was confronted by his tipsy acquaintance, who 


was now sober and very much in earnest, and who, with | 


sleeves rolled up, said : ‘‘ Now I am ready for you. Come 
around the corner.’’ Corwin was so struck by the ludi- 
crous seriousness of the man, that he burst out langhing 
and invited him to drink, and so the difficulty ended. 
The old Town Hall of Lebanon was the scene of Cor- 
win's early forensic efforts. 
great event. 


A session of court was a 
People came from far and near to transact 
business, make acquaintance, talk, enjoy sports, and 
hear the lawyers plead. Sometimes there was a speech 
of two days’ length over a misunderstanding in a horse 
trade. ‘The farmers had a passionate admiration for 
orators and oratory, and a good speaker might aspire to 
anything. All this has since disappeared, and the best 
lawyer is no longer the best speaker. 

Corwin, in private life, was considered the most enter- 
taining man of his day. 
Cabinet he returned to Cincinnati, and boarded at the 
Burnett House. In the evening he was accustomed to 


gathered about him, and he kept them amused for hours. 
One gentleman describes how he passed the greater part 
of a night listening to Corwin’s matchless conversation. 

A peculiar cireumstance is that, although Corwin 
spoke so well, and on his feet had such command of 
language, he was an indifferent writer. 
in his hand his ideas seemed hampered. 


In 1858 he went back to Congress, but he was a | 


changed man. He missed the companions of his youth, 
and to the new generation he was a memory only. His 
fame was: known to them, but in seeing him they did not 


| oratory was incontestable. 
| . . . . . . 
mitted to the Bar, and in the adjoining town of Eliza- 


After he left the President’s | 


| ate. 


With the pen | derived his earliest gains to a far larger degree from the 
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appear able to realize that this was the great Corwin in the 
flesh. He was almost like the ghost of a departed genius. 
But round his seat they gathered to listen to his wonder- 
ful stories of the past, in the narration of which all the 
old magic was still evident. He brightened as he went 
back to the familiar scenes. His habitual manner, how- 
ever, was sad. ‘*The gods were gone.” 

Mr. Corwin died suddenly in 1865, glad, it was thought, 
to obey the summons. 

Kentucky has had her share of great men, but has 
produced none of whom she is prouder than Ben Har- 


| din. The family came originally from France, and claims 


Huguenot descent. 


Anciently the name is said to have 
been Hardouin. 


The parents of the subject of this 
sketch were Benjamin, Sr., and Sarah Hardin, who were 
cousins, and both natives of Virginia. The younger 
Benjamin, or Ben, as he was always called, was born at 
George’s Creek settlement on the Monongahela River, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., on February 29th, 1784, and 


| he early gave promise of unusual vigor of body and 


mind. When he was about four years old the family re- 
moved to Kentucky. 

As a boy, Ben was fond of all outdoor amusements, such 
as fishing and hunting, running, wrestling and jumping ; 
but as soon as he began to attend school, books opened 
a new world to his eager young mind. Nevertheless, he 
did not wholly relinquish his active sports. At this 


| time the settlements in the region where the family re- 
Lo) v 


sided were very sparse. The cabins were generally one 


| story high, sixteen to twenty feet square, covered with 
| rough boards, with a stone chimney or one of clay and 


sticks, and a puncheon floor. A worm-rail fence, or one 
of brush, ran round the clearing, and in a rude way the 
land was plowed and cultivated. Cattle and hogs, and 
an abundance of game, furnished the table. The men of 


| the family worked the land, hunted, and occasionally 
| joined in expeditions against the Indians, while the 


women remained at home spinning and weaving, and 
engaged in the various duties of the household. The 
style of dress was peculiar, the wearers having more an 
eye to warmth and comfort than beauty. But they were 
a hospitable, happy and industrious class of people. 
Their amusements were log-rollings, quiltings, wed- 
dings, musters of militia, shooting matches, and, it may 


| be said, elections. 


Hardin grew up well-read, studious, and filled with the 
ambition to sueceed in statesmanship and the law. He 
soon became identified with debating societies, those 
wonderful fields for practice, now almost obsolete, and 
although his first efforts were unfortunate, the effect 
afterward of the experience upon his natural talent for 
At Bardstown he was ad- 


beth he immediately began practice. 
At that period lawyers ‘‘ rode cireuit,” and the sitting 
of court was a momentous event in the county towns. 


| When the judge arrived with the retinue of attorneys, 
saunter into the ladies’ ordinary, where a crowd soon | 


which followed him everywhere, an immense sensation 
was created. While they remained the court business 
proceeded during the day, and at night conviviality and 
card-playing followed. The town was crowded with all 


classes of people, and the gaming was deep and desper- 


Hardin joined the practitioners on the cirenit, but 


card-table than from professional practice. 

In 1807 the young jlawyer was married to Miss Betsy 
3arbour, the daughter of Colonel Ambrose Barbour, of 
Washington County, and his first great case after he had 
entered into his new condition was the suit of one May 


THREE 


regarding a tract of land. Hardin scarcely ate or slept 
for days, occupying himself incessantly with his argu- | 
ment, and the details of law‘and fact. His speech made | 
a tremendous impression, and he was successful in gain- 
ing his cause, and not long afterward he was appointed 
Commonwealth's Attorney. 

Hardin was twenty-seven years old when he took his 
first step in political life. He was chosen as a repre- | 
sentative of his county in the State Legislature, and the 
most important Bill passed while he occupied this posi- | 
tion was an act for the discouragement of dueling. Har- 
din’s speech against this crime was considered one of the 
strongest arguments ever made on the subject. 

In 1815 Mr. Hardin was elected to Congress, and he | 
took a vigorous part in the debate on the treaty of com- | 
merce concluded a little while before with Great Britain. | 
The following year he made what he always considered | 
the best speech of his life, 
in reply to Henry Clay, 
against the measure char- 
tering the United States 
Bank. ‘Hardin is like a 
kitchen-knife whetted on a 
brick,” said John Ran- 
dolph. ‘He cuts roughly, 
but cuts deep.” 

Hardin was very active 
throughout the session, but 
owing to the part he took 
in the passage of the Com- 
pensation Law, he was not 
re-elected. But in 1819 he 


ran again, and was more 


successful. After serving 
his term faithfully, he re- 
tired for a while from pub- 
lic life, but we find him 
again a member in 1833. 
In those days it was the 
practice of Congressmen, 
partly from economy and 
partly from a desire for 
greater comfort, to mess 
together, and Mr. Hardin, 
during two sessions, messed 
with his congenial friend, 
Governor Thomas Corwin. 
Frugality was more thought 
of by the national legisla- 
tors than at present. It is 
related that Judge L——, representing the Louisville | 
district, carried the principles of saving so far as to | 
send his soiled linen home by mail, under his frank, to 
be washed, and his wife returned it after the process, | 
adding to the address: ‘‘ Free, Jennie L.” In 1837 Mr. 
Hardin’s congressional career finally ended. 

He returned to the practice of the Bar, and took part 
in a number of celebrated trials, one of them the famous 
Wilkinson murder case, in which among the counsel op- | 
posed to Hardin was 8.8. Prentiss. In these two great 
lawyers the whole interest of the struggle was centred. 
Hardin’s speech occupied two days, and was a masterly | 
effort. His interest in politics, however, remained un- 
diminished, and in the great Presidential struggle be- 
tween Clay and Polk he did immense service for the | 
former. But the personal relations between himself and 
Clay were not altogether pleasant. Cley he considered 
jealous and tyzaanical, and esteemed himself quite the 
superior of the great commoner as a lawyer. 


TYPICAL 


| mark would do to trust. 


BEN HARDIN. 


| elocutionist. 
| taining. 
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And asa lawyer Hardin must rank as one of the fore- 
most of his time. He had remarkable powers of percep- 
tion, and a memory of adamant. He forgot nothing. He 
possessed, also, to an extraordinary degree, the faculties 
of concentration and mental picturing. He was laborious 
as a student, and omnivorous as a reader. So gifted and 
famous a man might have easily become rich, but he was 
careless of fees. It was in a jury trial that he was at his 
best, and his remarks sometimes, as the work of select: 
ing a jury proceeded, were novel and striking. On one 
oceasivn he refused a hare-lipped man, saying to his col- 
league that ‘‘no man on whom the Almighty had put His 
When,” said he, ‘‘the Creator 
has not finished His work, let it alone. Such men always 
wish to bring others down to the level of their own mis- 
fortune.” Hardin took no notes; facts, dates, names, 
faces, authorities and references remained indelibly in 
his memory. Says his bio- 
grapher: “It was only 
when he came to argue a 
case that he manifested his 
highest skill and power. 
Sometimes he began as if a 
torrent, checked and ob- 
structed in its flow, had 
suddenly broken bounds, 
bearing all before it. Most 
usually, however, he began 
with more _ deliberation. 
Straightening his stalwart 
form to its full height, usu- 
ally standing beside a table, 
with the finger-tips of one 
hand resting thereon—his 
crippled hand — one foot 
somewhat advanced, feat- 
ures fixed, with expression 
of earnest and deep 
thought, the body slightly 
inclined forward, a few 
minutes of absolute silence, 
nervously compressing his 
lips, and then he began.” 
It is a curious comment on 
the unceremonious ways of 
the people at that period 
that it was a common oc- 
currence for Mr. Hardin to 
address the court or jury 
in his shirt-sleeves. He 
began a speech with his coat on, as he warmed up he 
threw aside his cravat, next his waistcoat, and so stood, 
at length, almost in puris naturalibus. 

He was a magnetic speaker, but not, perhaps, a good 
He was a good reasoner and always enter- 
Judge Little compares him to the late Jere 
Black. 

His personal appearance was very striking. He was 
fully six feet in height, of large bone and frame, but not 
fleshy, and as he walked he had the student’s stoop. 
There was much angularity in his general make-up, and 
he was careless in respect to dress. His face was thought- 
ful at all times and rarely vivacious. Foppishness of 
attire was his aversion. 

The severest criticism ever made upon Hardin was that 
of the brilliant Thomas F. Marshall, who said : ‘‘ Within 
a narrow and vicious circle, Ben Hardin is a good judge 
of bad men. A scoffer and cynic, with no deep moral 
sense himself, with neither relish nor perception of 
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the sublime and great, le las studied human nature in 
its shameful parts, and thinks he knows the whole 
anatomy of man. A shrewd man he certainly is, but 
shrewdness is not wisdom.” 

On the other hand, one of Mr. Hardin’s greatest ad- 
mirers was 8. 8. Prentiss. 

Hardin died in September, 1852. He might have lived 
much longer but for a fall from a horse. In the lingering 
hours of his illness his thoughts turned toward religious 
matters, and he expressed his belief in Christianity. The 


powers of his mind were undiminished, and those who | 


came to sit by his bedside enjoyed the rare treat of his 
conversation. 

“On the farm in Washington County,” says Judge 
Little, in his admirable biography, ‘‘ where Mr. Hardin’s 
parents had settled on coming to Kentucky, in 1788, their 
bodies had long been laid to rest. Others of his family, 
dying before him, had been interred in the public ceme- 
tery at Bardstown, Mrs. Hardin being the last. By the 
side of his parents, in a spot marked by evergreen-trees 
and of late by some intrusive locusts in addition), in 
xn old and neglected field, near the public road from 
Springfield to Lebanon, a few miles from the former, 
stands a stone, bearing as its sole inscription: ‘Ben 
Hardin, of Bardstown.’ There his dust now reposes.” 


JENNY LIND. 


ALL songs that thrill the trembling heaven of Spring, 
Or voice her woodlands, from the lark’s first note 
To Philomel’s good-night, all strains that float 

In music atoms on each zephyr’s wing, 

All melody e’er born of earthly thing, 

Mellowed a thousand-fold, from her sweet throat 
Leaped in one carol that all heart-strings smote, 
And taught the dullest souls of men to sing. 


Alas! her spirit, with white wings outspread, 

Speeds forth to sing in sunnier climes than ours! 
0 skies that drank her songs, stretch o’er her head 

Your rainbow harmonies of sun and showers! 
Strew, blossoms, strew your petals on her bed, 

Tell her you wove her melodies in flowers! 


WHAT TWO TOLD. 
By CLARENCE M. Bovre.ie, 


CHAPTER L 

THE LAWYER'S STORY OF FAILURE. 
I sHatu never forget the first time I saw Leona Dune- 
rath. Isuppose that when I am dying, when I ought to 
be thinking of other things, when I should be sure that 
sin has been left behind me, and that there is only sure 
I shall remember that rarest 
perfect night in the 1] 


who has been more to me than any other 


‘ 


ng-ago June 
when she 
woman ever has been or ever can be came into my life. 

Came into my life? Yes, and saved it when she came. 
I—I wouder whether I have been very ungrateful not to 
have been as steadfast and firm as she ? 

It was not a very strange thing, nor a very remarkable 
one, that she did. Only rowed out, an eighth of a mile 
or so, and pulled a man into her boat and took him 
ashore again. Any one could have done it, any one with 
strong arms and a steady head and a brave heart—any 
one with quick thought and alert faculties. But others, 
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there, was quick enough to do what she saw was needed; 
she, she of all those who looked and lamented, saw that 
delay would grow into failure if it lingered long; and 
she, she from among all who gave good wishes to the 
man who had drifted out so far as to be beyond the 
power of helping himself, came out and saved his life, 
I shall never forget it. I shall never forget her. For I 
was the man to whom she came. I was cramped and 


helpless. I was drowning. And she came none too 


soon, 

It was as fine an evening as one ever need see. The 
full moon, rising in glory in the cloudless blue of the 
eastern sky, made ample recompense for the stars, ob- 
secured by setting the signet of her delicate brightness on 
tree and hill—on sand and rolling waves. Summer's 
clouds, piled mountain high in rugged beauty all along 
the west, were scarcely growing dull and dark yet, from 
the slow withdrawing of the magic power of the sun- 
shine which had burned and brightened among them 
after the sun had gone below our horizon—the horizon of 
those whose home was the earth instead of the clouds, 
and which had beaten and burnished them into columns 
of gold and pillars of silver. 

A perfect evening! An evening when a man can 
easily forget either heat or cold ; an evening when it is 
hard to remember toil or failure ; an evening when it is 
a terrible mockery of the impotence of human strength 
to be called upon to face death, and to face it in utter 
helplessness, 


And she saved me, 

I went up to my room at the hotel for a change of 
clothing and for something warm inside to keep out the 
chill, because she had done her best ; I walked, instead 
of being slowly carried by four friends—two at my head 
and two at my feet—because her best had been quick and 
ready and wise ; I went in life and strength and hope, 
instead of in silence and death, because she had lived. 

Do you wonder that my heart warmed toward Leona 
Dunerath ? Is it strange I chafed at the decision of my 
friends, who said I was too weak and too much nerv- 
ously depressed to meet and thank my preserver that 
night, and that I found the night long and the nervous- 
| ness growing, because they kept me an unwilling prisoner 
in my room ? 


I met Leona Dunerath on the morrow. I found a mtu- 
tual friend, who volunteered to make me acquainted with 
| her in the most conventional and unromantic fashion. I 
| felt, somehow, that that was best, though I should have 
gone to her to thank her, even though I had had to go 


alone. 


I had had scarcely more than a glimpse of the lady the 
evening before, for she had worked rapidly and silently, 
aud I had been almost gone. I had gathered the idea 
that she was quite pretty, however, dark and stately and 
dignified. I found, when I came to meet her face to 
face, by daylight, that instead of being merely pretty, she 


was remarkably handsome. Sbe was dark—very, very 


| dark, her hair the blackest I had ever seen, her eyes seem- 
| ing even yet blacker than her hair, and her skin a marvel 
| of velvety brunette perfection. 


She was tall, self-pos- 
I found in a very short time that she 
was as ready at repartee as at rescue, and as quick with 


sessed, queenly. 


her tongue as with her oars. 


Leona Dunerath was a universal favorite. She was as 
generally liked by the women as by the men, a fact 
which struck me as rather remarkable. But, then, Leona 


men too, some of them, ran helplessly up and down the 
beach, shouting incoherent orders to men who had no 
She, she of all those congregated 


thought of obeying. 


Dunerath was a rather remarkable woman in most re- 
spects. 


Strangely enough, she had no lovers —at least not 
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until Icame. Perhaps men who go down to the seashore 
to spend a short Summer vacation had rather flirt with 
some bright and piquant little body than sit down beside 
so earnest and intense a creature as Leona Dunerath. It 
may be that her culture was against her, that most men 
liked more light talk, and less of sound sense. It may 
hoe—— 

But I So ] not pursue 
fascinating a subject as the character of this wonderful 
woman. 

As for me, I liked Miss Dunerath. Gratitude led me 
to her. Interest kept me near her until I had grown well 
acquainted with her, And after that, I doubt whether I 


don’t know. need even so 


really eared to go. 
Did I love Miss Dunerath ? 
is hard to answer. 


That is a question which 
I was her lover, so the world said, 
and the world is not unlikely to be right. I walked with 
her in the morning, in the afternoon, in the evening; I 
rowed her up and down the broad bay, and along the 
river bevond it; T even ventured out upon the sea itself, 
because she liked it. We took horses, not infrequently, 
and rode away for a half-day’s pleasure in the fields and 
woods and hills. 

I learned to listen, for a man cannot always avoid over- 
heaving, you know, for the remarks which followed us 
wherever we went. I liked to hear the name of Dudley 
not always that a young lawyer, barely beyond his time 
of waiting for a practice which will keep him from want 
in the world, can monopolize the time of a woman who 
has wealth and beauty and talents—a woman without a 
trait one would wish lacking—a woman lacking nothing 
a man would wish her to have or to be. 

But—did I love her? I didn’t know. I wasn’t sure. 
Men have passed such perfection as hers by, time and 
again, to love less worthily. I was not sure I loved her, 
but I told her I did. Where is the man who could have 
looked her in the face and blamed me? I had no doubt 
we should be happy together ; I knewI should be proud 
to face her over our dining-table, with our mutual friends 


e« by to admire her and envy me; I had no reason 
n] 


for thinking I should not grow to care for her more and 
more tenderly as time went by—no reason for believing 
I should not love her, some time in the future ; I had 
never seen a woman for whom I cared so much as for her. 
And so—I took a lie from my soul, fashioned it upon my 
lips, and laid its pleading question before her for her 
answer, 

It is seareely for me, perhaps, even to guess how much 
flattery or temptation she found in my offer. I can only 
say, honestly if not modestly, that there was so much of 
passion in her words and her tones that I was surprised 
and alittle frightened. I had spoken under no sudden 
impulse ; I had deliberately determined upon what I was 
todo; I had chosen the very words I would say; I had 
rehearsed the sentences I would speak and the gestures 
with which I would give them emphasis ; I had selected 
the very spot, and the very time—a quiet nook among 
the hills, where we should turn and face the sunset as 
we rode slowly home at night—and I carried out my pro- 
gramme to the very letter. A man would be a poor 
lawyer, whatever might be said of him as a lover, who 
would let the beauty of a woman, the loveliness of a 
landscape, or the grandeur of an Autumn sunset, compel 
him to fall short of his well-studied ideal of language 
and its accompaniments of gesture and expression. It 
may be that some men, men thoroughly in earnest, for 
instance, would have found in the hour and the sur- 
rounding an inspiration to something better than they 


had planned. Not so myself. 
exactly as I had predetermined. 

And what need of more? What need—since I had 
more than the success I coveted ? This peerless woman 
had no coyness to conquer, no shyness to overcome, no 
coquetry to battle against. She gave me the answer I 
had asked for, her very soul shining in her eyes, and 
when I leaned toward her for our first kiss, her lips met 
mine more than half way. 

I rode home with her less slowly than usual. Strange 
to say, I wanted to be alone. Naturally enough, under 
the circumstances, we were more silent than usual. But 
I do not think Leona noticed it ; she sat in the saddle as 
superbly as ever, her slightly stooped head more grace- 
fully charming than its usual uprightness had ever been, 
and the tender womanliness and joy in her face, alike 
under the fading glory of sunlight and beneath the 
gathering gloom of twilight, was a glorious revelation. 

A revelation! And so I was ill at ease. I wondered 
whether I had thought too much of her face, her con- 
versational powers, her social position, and her money ? 
I wondered whether it was possible I had thought too 
little of her? Had TI lied to her? Would she ever find 
it out ? What would she do if she did ? 

There were new arrivals loitering on the hotel-piazza 


I was content to do 


| when we rode up, just as the long twilight was really 
Wynway coupled with that of Leona Dunerath ; it is | 


leaving the world to the coming night. 

I had time to notice but two, and one of them only be- 
cause her presence brought a something which was very 
like «a frown into the face of the woman who had just 
promised to be my wife. It was not strange that a man 
should give a glance of curiosity to the woman who had 
power to print a scowl on a face which he had never seen 
disfigured by one before, especially when he had recently 
acquired a sort of ownership in the face and its wearer. 

The newcomer, a tired-looking blonde, with a look in 
her eyes which seemed to betoken an ugly sort of temper, 
stood almost directly in our way, close to the door, as 
we went up the steps and crossed the broad piazza. The 
look in her eyes! It was surely there, as I have said, 
and yet she masked it with a smile. 

She held out her hand to Leona, but in vain. 
did not give her hers in return. 

**You here ?” she asked, harshly. 

‘Certainly. Why not ?” asked the blonde. 

‘“Who gave you permission ?” 

“No one; I didn’t ask any.” 

** But, I——” 

**Tt is none 


Leona 


of your business, is it ?” 

“T think so. I'l make it my business.” 

“Will you? Do you dare? If you try, Leona Dune- 
rath, I’ll make it the sorriest thing you ever attempted.” 

‘You will ?” 

“T will, Who's he ?” 

The conversation had been carried on in undertones, 
but I could not help hearing all that was said. This was 
the first indication, however, of the fact that the blonde 
young lady had seen me atall. She did not look at me 
now, not directly enough for it to be admissible for me 
to bow, but she half turned my way, and made some 
little gesture which I did not fully see. 

“A friend of mine,” said Leona. 

‘*Tndeed ? What’s his name ?” 

‘*Wynway, Dudley Wynway.” 

**A charming name! Is he as charming himself ?” 

She lowered her voice still more. But still I could not 
help hearing what she said. 

**T don’t know.” 


Leona’s manner was growing frigid. Her tones were 
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icy. Her face was growing pale. She bit her lip nerv- 
ously. I could not tell whether she was most annoyed 
or angry. 

““You don’t ? 

‘*No.” 

‘*Nor you ?” 

** Never, as you know.” 

The blonde laughed airily. 

‘** An excellent joke, Leona, a most excellent joke. 
it because opportunity never comes your way ? 
teach this young man the mysteries of flirtation, and— 
and ig 

** Don’t vou dare !” hissed my beautiful betrothed, her 


Doesn’t he flirt ?” 


cheeks scarlet—but with what emotion I could not deter- | 


mine, 
“Aha! Is that it ?’ said the blonde, and she laughed 

again ; ‘‘are you in 

earnest, at last ? 

And he? How WN if 

very charming! / fj i Hf) Hy HY Yi} 

Does he know——” 7% 4 Hy NY l | 
But had no Vf LL 

one to finish her y 

question to, unless / Y 

she took a perfect (7 } Y) j 

stranger like me ' Wy 

into her confidence 

in the matter. Leona 

had pushed by her, 

and into the hotel. 
And, though I 

had not withdrawn 

many when 

the conversation be- 

tween her and the 

other lady began, 

she had gone with- 

out word 

of farewell to me, or 

seeming to remem- 

ber my presence. 

Nothing of the sort 

had happened be- 

fore since I first 

made her acquaint- 

ance. And, besides, 

she had not intro- 

duced me to the 

blonde. It was 

queer, decidedly 


‘ / 
1s 


/ 
/ 
/ 


she 


\ 


steps 


saying a 
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queer. MIDDLE AGE. 


““You’RE GETTING LONG-SIGHTED, DEAREST. YOU'LL HAVE TO WEAR GLASSES.” 
Ir’s NOT MY SIGHT THAT’S LONG —IT’S MY ARMS 


But don’t think I 
have forgotten the 
other newcomer. I 
certainly have not. I had plenty of ressons for remem- 
bering Gerald Danton then ; Ihave no less reasons for an 
equal memory now. 

I had bowed to Danton when I first came up on the 
piazza. All present had noticed it, of course. I had 
waited for the farewell from Miss Dunerath—the good- 
night she had forgotten to speak, after all—and I sup- 
pose he had waited for me to be disengaged. The mo- 
ment Leona went in I started to go over to where he 
stood ; he came toward me, also. But the little blonde 
lady stepped in between us, going straight up to him. 

I can seem to see her now, the fluffy, golden hair tan- 
gled about her pale but pretty and childish face, as she 
stood under the electric light, her hands clasped together 
and her gaze turned appealingly up at Danton. It was a 


*‘STUFF AND NONSENSE ! : 
THAT AREN’T LONG ENOUGH !” 


Is 
I shall | 
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beautiful picture, and a touching one. I shall never for. 
get it. 

| Do you know that gentleman, Dr. Danton?” she 
| asked. 

Certainly,” with a strangely quizzical smile. 

‘‘T wish to know him ”— promptly, loudly and a little 
| imperiously. 
| “Very well. You shall.” 

She turned. I had stopped, instead of advancing. He 
walked back, gravely and quietly, with her, and paused 
where I stood. 

“Dudley,” he said, “‘this lady wishes to know yon. 

| Miss Raymond, this is my friend Mr. Wynway.” 
She smiled kindly. She put out her dainty little hand 
| with a witchery which was delightful. She spoke with a 
| candor and frankness in her tones and her manner which 
was at once shy and 
familiar. She was 
surely an entrancing 
sort of woman. 

‘‘T am a very ex- 
acting person where 
my friends are con- 
cerned,” she said, 
with a merry little 
laugh ; ‘will you 
walk with me a 
quarter of an hour, 
and point out all the 
celebrities ?” 

T suppose I might 
have pleaded any 
one of a score of 
reasons for declin- 
ing such a prompt 
request from my 
new acquaintance, I 
was expecting Leona 
down soon, and 
meant to coax her 
away for a row on 
the bay and river. 
And yet, it would 
not have been quite 
the truth to have 
entered the plea of 
a prior engagement 
with Miss Raymond. 
So I made no such 
plea. I went with 
her, as she desired. 
Perhaps I had 
grown _ suddenly 
sensitive regarding 
) telling the truth. Perhaps But no matter. 

I found Miss Raymond very pleasant company. Our 
quarter of an hour lengthened into one hour—two—nearly 
'three. We did not see many of the noted persons who 
were spending the Summer at the watering- place to 
which fate had brought us—and brought us together. 

Indeed, we did not see many persons at all after we had 

been away from the hotel for a few minutes. Insensibly 

to myself, by arts which I cannot understand nor appre- 
ciate, even to this day, she led me where she would. 

Away down the smooth beach, away from the crowd of 

those who bathed and flirted, around the jutting cliff 
| which shut the crowded sands from the silence and soli- 

tude, we went. 
| And then, she sat down on a huge fragment of rock, 
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while I stood facing her, making some childish plea of | one of her own blood, if her interest was on the side 


weariness for her excuse. 


I was saying to myself that she was certainly very 
pretty and very charming, and asking myself whether I 
had been unjust in my judgment of her as regarded 


temper and a fine feminine ugliness, when she spoke. 


And, as she spoke, a look came into her face which was a 


confirmation of more than I had guessed or imagined. 


I 


EZ 


| of wickedness and cruelty. She is the most abominable 
| flirt” 

| “*Miss Raymond !” 

| ‘No wonder you are startled. I had a feeling yester- 
| day that she had beer trusted long enough down here by 
herself, and that I ouzht to come down to stop her mis- 


chief and save some one from her wiles. I warn ycu, 
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MAGGIE. 


” 


“T hate Leona Dunerath,” she said. 

“Indeed ? Do you know her well ?” 

“T ought to. She is my half-sister. 
same mother.” 

* Did you ?” 

“Yes. And we’ve lived in the same house nearly all 
our lives. She’s a strange woman—a very strange woman, 
a thoroughly unscrupulous and evil- minded woman. 
She would not hesitate to deceive her best friend. 
would not shrink from any wrong she could inflict on 
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We had the 


She | 


A LONG, SHARP KNIFE HAD DONE THE WICKED WORK.”—SEE PAGE 350. 


Mr. Wynway, and it will only be the worse for you if 
you fail to heed it. You see I am very frank, and——” 

**Yes, Miss Raymond, I see you are.” 

‘‘And that is because I hate Leona Dunerath,” she 
| exclaimed, spitefully, ‘‘and not because—because ‘s 

She paused abruptly, blushed, and nervously turned 
over the stones and shells with the toe of her shapely 
shoe. 

I was startled, puzzled, and—if I must confess it—a 
‘little flattered. But I made no attempt to follow up the 
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astounding subject which seemed to be opened before 
me. On the contrary, I stood on my dignity, and in the 
defense of the lady who had promised to become my 
wife. 

** What reasons have you for disliking Miss Dunerath ?” 
IT asked. 

The little blonde shrugged her shoulders. 

‘**Pardon me, Mr. Wynway,” she said, ‘* but I must cor- 
rect you; you have the wrong word. I do not dislike 
Leona ; J hate her!” 

**Indeed ? Why ?” 

** Well, she knows too much.” 

‘She is highly cultured,” I responded. 

She stared at me, as though she did not quite under- 
stand me—or, perhaps, as though I did not understand 
her at all—and made me no answer whatever. 

“Surely you have other reasons ?” I insisted. 

Tea” 

‘“What are they ?” 

“‘Ask her. I won't tell.” 

““What shall I ask her ?” 


She looked up—looked me full in the face, and she | 


seemed more childlike and helpless than ever. 
**Ask her about Maggie,” she said. 
“What about Maggie ?” 
** Ask her.” 
*“Who was Maggie ?” 
‘* Ask her.” 
“And what # 
* That’s all,” she replied, rising, and her whole manner 


seeming full of a petty malice ; ‘‘ that’s all. You ask her | 


that, and she’ll tell you all the rest.” 
Nothing could shake her stubborn determination ; she 


held to her demand that I should ask Leona about Mag- | 
gie, and that from her alone should I obtain anything in | 


the way of the information regarding which this very 
remarkable young lady had made me genuinely curious. 

We returned to the hotel together. My conscience 
hurt me a little, as I thought of Leona Dunerath ; it was 
true she had left me without a word of farewell, and that, 
too, after a half-day’s ride, followed by a fine game sup- 
per up among the hills, had risen to the climax of be- 
trothal ; but doubtless Miss Raymond had terribly an- 
noyed her; I should not have allowed myself to be led 


away as I had been; I had been listening to such lan- | 
guage as no loyal man should have given his attention to. | 
I may as well confess that my conscience hurt me very 


much. 
When we reached the hotel, it was some other part of 


my mental anatomy which hurt me. Perhaps my pride— | 
my eves. 


possibly my fear—-was the exciting cause. 


| just before midnight. 


between us. It was not an explanation, for she neither 
asked for one nor gave me an opportunity to offer one, 
No quarrel—for she had never been kinder nor sweeter 
in her demeanor than she was in that pleasant half-hour 
It was a reminder of the days and 
the evenings which were scattered all along my memory 
of her acquaintance and mine, save that it was changed 


| and glorified by the thousand intangible little things— 


And yet, it was only a little thing which troubled me. | 
Dr. Gerald Danton was seated in a pleasantly retired spot 


on the broad piazza, and was quietly talking with Leona 
Dunerath. That was all. 

I don’t know why it wasn’t as right and as well for her 
to enjoy herself, as for me to do so. And yet, the sight 
of those two made me almost jealous. I was almost sure, 
when I saw them, that I had told Leona the truth when I 
told her that I loved her. 

Danton was considerate enough to excuse himself and 
leave Leona alone soon after I had managed to get rid of 
Miss Raymond—if that is a correct and not too ungallant 
way of stating how my evening with the little blonde 
ended. Danton had always seemed a gentleman. He 
certainly acted like one then. 

I had—not what most of you expect. It was not a re- 
conciliation, for no word or look on Leona’s part in- 


glances, gestures, turns of her head, changes in the color 
on her cheeks and lips, which told me that she was glad 
and happy that I had faced the sunset and her sweet self 


| with the words on my lips which I had so carefully 
| planned and so effectively uttered. 


At first, I had been fearful that there was something in 
her thoughts and feelings, as regarded that evening, of 
which I could not approve. I feared she might possibly 
resent my conduct, though that fear was less than one I 
had that she had enjoyed the evening as well as I had. 
Danton was a fine-looking fellow —and perhaps going 
away with Belle Raymond was not the only act of mine 
in doing which I had made a fool of myself. 

But the half-hour reassured me. Danton was evi- 
dently an old friend of Leona’s ; he was as evidently no- 
thing more. And so far as any displeasure with me was 
concerned, my return to her had dissipated all that, and 
driven it from her mind for ever. 

When I kissed her good-night, under the shade of a 
friendly tree on the lawn, Iwas as sure of Leona Dune- 
rath as I had been when we rode home together from the 
hills that evening. Sure? Iwas surer of her than of 
myself. And so far as Dr. Gerald Danton was concerned, 
[had nothing more than a friendly pity for him—pity, 
that is, if he had failed for once in a contest with me, 
and in a case where the difference between success and 
failure was as much as it could not help but be to so 
earnest and steadfast a man as he. 

I thought over many things, events for which I had to 


| go back into the past, as I lay on my bed that night and 


tried to find sleep. I thought of the old days when Dan- 
ton and I had been college boys together, and firm 
friends, though we had been rivals always. He had won 
all the prizes; I had won none. I was brilliant—he slow 
and faithful. Iwas fickle—he sure and steadfast. No 
prize for which we two had contended had ever come to 
me—unless this quiet and earnest gentleman had tried to 
win the love of Leona Dunerath, and had failed. 

I went to sleep with my thoughts full of my scarcely 
hoped for—searcely desired—success. I shall not deny 
that my intuitive belief as to the way in which Danton 
regarded her had raised the value of Leona Dunerath in 


On the morrow I invited Leona to accompany me on 
another ride to the hills. She assented to my wishes, 
and her blush was very becoming to her. She seemed 
very glad of an opportunity to ride over, again, the route 
of yesterday. Why? Ido not know. No one man can 
ever make a first declaration of love to any one woman 
more than once! 

The day was pleasant. We enjoyed it fully. If my 
wooing lagged, sometimes, her matter-of-fact faith and 
trust bridged all the distance between us. I think, look- 
ing from the present, over the many long years which 
have passed over us all since then and now, that there is 
no happier day recorded in my memory than that one. 

We started home as usual. We turned the corner in 
the road, as we had the evening before, and the bills 
opened away before us toward the setting sun. She 
leaned toward me, her deep-black eyes lighted with the 


dicated that she felt there had been any difference | love she felt, 
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‘*My dear one——” she began. 
Iinterrupted her. Idon’t know why. I have never 
been able to guess. What devil brought up the memory 


of that weak blonde face—and the weaker words which | 


came from her lips—I do not know. 

But I looked Leona Dunerath full in the eyes, and [ 
asked little Belle Raymond’s question. 

** Will you tell me about Maggie ?” I demanded. 


I had never seen such a look pass over any woman’s | 


face. I pray God I never shall again. Sorrow, horror, 


despair, all these were stamped upon the pallid counte- | 


nance she half averted from me as she drew back. 
** About Maggie ?” she asked, and her lips seemed to 
find it hard to shape the words. 
* Yes; about Maggie.” 
‘‘What—what——” 
I was startled, but I was puzzled and annoyed as well. 
“What ?’ I cried ; ‘‘ tell me all.” 
“Ts—is it possible you know nothing ?” 
‘‘Nothing.” 


‘‘T cannot believe it. After what you told me yester- 


day—told me here—it cannot be possible that I must go | 


back and go over that wretched story again.”’ 

“What about Maggie? Who was Maggie ? 
what——” My unanswered questions to Belle Raymond, 
crowded forward to my lips ; I began to dimly guess why 
Thad had no rivals with Leona Dunerath all that Sum- 
mer long ; it might be that the rest of mankind had all 
known something, at least, of the story of Maggie. 

IT looked Leona in the eyes. 

“T think you must tell me the story,” I said. 

“You told me yesterday that you loved me,” was her 


unexpected reply ; the color came all back in her face 


again—and more ; ‘‘ was it true ?” 
“Tt was,” Tanswered. It was the safest thing to say, 


since any other answer could never be unsaid with such a | 


woman as Leona Dunerath. 

“Will you take my word, then, when I say that I love 
you with all my heart and soul ?” 

"Yes," 

“That there is no act in all my life which is in any 
sense dishonorable or wicked ?” 

“T think so.” 

“And that I will try in the future to so live, as I 
assure you I have lived in the past, as to be worthy of 
even the blessing of your love, Dudley ?” 

Dudley ! It was the first time she had ever called me 
by my given name. I was touched. But worthy of my 


lore! I had a lingering doubt as to the exalted character | 


of a life that that would require. I fear I was not quite 
cordial in my answer to her question. 

“Yes,” was what I said, however. 

“And you will let that story of Maggie go untold ?” 

Her question was eager, hopeful, almost prayerful. 

I shook my head. 

“No, I cannot do that,’ I replied ; ‘‘ what about Mag- 
gie, Leona ?” 

‘“A—a great deal,” she faltered ; ‘‘will you wait a 
little ? Will you give me time to think ?” 

‘No; I want the story now.” 

* But here—here is where you first told me you loved 
me. Let us ride on, and - 

“No! Iwant the story here and now.” 

The tears came into her eyes, but she held them back 
with an effort. 

“Very well, I will tell you the story—here and now.” 

“Thank you. Who was Maggie ?” 

“My cousin ; a sweet little girl ; an orphan.” 

* And what——” 


| you.’ 


And | 


| away from me. 


| used it upon the beast she rode. 


‘Her mother left her rich. The property was held in 


| trust for her, but was to be hers absolutely when she be- 


came eighteen years of age. Dying before that, the pro- 
perty was to go to my mother or to her heirs.” 

She paused. But I had no word to say to help nor to 
encourage her. I dreaded to listen, but I was determined 
to know all. To the very end, she must tell the story of 
Maggie. And, very soon, she continued : 

‘**My mother was dead. And, one day, five years ago, 


| poor little Maggie was murdered.” 


‘** Murdered ?” 

“Yes, and—” a sudden awful pause, with a lock of 
suspicion, a look like a hunted animal, in her eyes 
‘‘who—who told you to question me ?” 

‘*Miss Raymond.” 


** And—and what did she tell you? What was her story 


| of this awful thing ?” 


‘*She told me nothing. 


, 


She only said I should ask 


She said something under her breath. Iam not sure 
what it was. I think it was ‘* Thank God /’’ Then she 
went slowly and sadly on with her story, on to the very 
end : 

‘“They arrested me for the murder. There seemed 
to be no one else toward whom suspicion so strongly 
pointed. And, then, I gained so much by her death. 
They tried me. I was acquitted, and set free. That is 
all of the story. Believe me, Mr. Wynway.” (It was Mr. 
Wynway, now, and the change seemed harsh and unjust, 
though she had only called me Dudley once). ‘I sup- 
posed yesterday that you knew all this, Otherwise, I— 
I os 

**You would have refused me ?” 

‘No, Dudley, for I love you; but I would have told 
you all this before I accepted you.” 

“Thank you. Was the real murderer ever known ?” 

‘*The authorities never found the real criminal.” 

“And that was five years ago ?” 

‘*Tt was,” 

‘* But you—you established your innocence ?” 

IIer head fell forward a little. 

**Pardon me,” she said, with a sweet, pathetic sad- 
ness ; ‘they could not establish my guilt. There were 
doubts, and I had the benefit of them. But you—you 
know Iam innocent, do you not ?” 

‘‘I—I suppose so,” I replied ; ‘‘I surely hope so. But 


| of course, under the circumstances, with—with such a 


cloud on your name, I couldn’t—really I couldn’t——” 


pe!" 

Her eyes fairly blazed with scorn and fury. I was 
afraid of her, actually afraid, but I held to my purpose. 
I could not compromise myself by doing otherwise. 

“IT cannot marry you,” I said, and I think I said it 


quite calmly. 


She fairly reeled in her saddle, ber hands tightly 
clasped over her heart, and her face full of agony. I 
thought she would fall, and urged my horse nearer in 
order to help ber. 

But she drew her rein up sharply, and swung her horse 
She raised her whip, and I thought at 
first she was going to strike me with it, though she really 
I believed, however, 
as she rode rapidly away, without looking back, and with 


| a vivid spot of scarlet shining in each cheek, that she 


had at first meant the blow for me; and I think so 
still. 

I have never spoken to Leona Dunerath since, nor she 
tome. I have never seen her but once ; I am not quite 
sure she has seep me at all, Last night I saw her up 
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among the hills, almost at the very spot where I first won 
and afterward discarded her. She looked almost as 
young as ever, and much more sweet and beautiful. 
The years fell away from between us in a moment; I 
read innocence in her face—such innocence and happi- 
ness as crucified any hope which had flashed through my 
brain and burned in my heart when I first saw who was 
coming. I knew in a moment that I loved her—that I 
always had ; it is perhaps no more than fair to say that 
I had slowly grown to suspect that, as year after year had 
passed me by and left me more and more lonely and un- 
happy. I drew further back into the shadows ; the car- 
riage went by; the dust from its hurrying wheels fell 
upon my clothing and my face; Iam afraid I was glad 
for even as much from her as that. 
ion, Dr. Gerald Danton, nodded to me, while she looked 
the other way, and emphasized some pleasant remark 
with a ringing 
laugh. 

I walked slowly 
home. I pondered 
the past. I would 
try again and win 
again, so I said to 
myself, as I took 
my way to the 
hotel. All the 
years between the 
past and the pres- 
ent seemed trivial, 
and worthy only of 
forgetfulness, I 
did not care to re- 
member longer the 
weeks of flirtation 
in which I had in- 
dulged with the 
charming little 
blonde, after Leona 
had hurried away 
the very next morn- 
ing after telling me 
the story of Maggie. 
I was willing never 
to mention the fact 
that I had been 
fool enough to be 
led by impulse 
once, and had pro- 
posed marriage to the vicious little blonde at the end 
of the season in which I first met her. I should not 
object to keeping hidden from all the world the mem- 
ory of the blank and babyish stare she gave me, as she 
replied, slowly: 

‘*T~I don’t know, Mr. Wynway, but I think not. I 
must ask—ask—some one ; I—I don’t know who, and—” 

She had paused there. 
had never found her way further than that in all the 


checkered years of the silence which had fallen between | 


us since. I loved Leona; I was determined to have the 
past back again—the past and her ! 

I inquired at the hotel. That was the end. She is 
Danton’s wife. She has been his wife for years, though 
it took him five years from the time I let her ride home 
alone, to win her. 

That is the end. 


She loves him. She has forgotten 


me. The dust from her carriage-wheels is all I can ever 
hope for. The prize is Danton’s, as all the prizes have 
always been. 


But, her compen- | 


I was ready to forget that she | 


! 


‘ 


A GREETING, 


questions : How ? 


But I do not understand it. Perhaps I never shall. 
They say there are two ways of telling astory. I wish I 
could read Danton’s way. There are so many sepulchres 
of unavailing regrets in my path of life, at the entrance 


' of which I can do no more than write the unanswered 


Why ? 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DOCTOR'S STORY OF SUCCESS, 


T HAVE the best wife in the world. She loves me fully 
and faithfully. If there are any memories in her past, 
from mention of which she shrinks when I am near her, 
I know that there is no regret in them; I am sure that 
thankfulness for the present overshadows all else in her 
life. 

I rode up into the hills with her yesterday. We went 
one way, we came 
back another. As 
we made a sharp 
turn in the road, at 
one point, during 
our return ride, 
she whispered, 
‘Hurry !” I sup- 
pose she has some 
unpleasant memory 
connected with the 
place. I hurried, 
of course; I have 
been doing the 
wishes of Leona all 
my life. [am proud 
and happy in the 
possession of the 
privilege of doing 
so. Leona looked 
away toward the 
west. She praised 
the beauty of the 
scenery. She 
laughed lightly—a 
langh of genuine 
happiness. I 
glanced aside, and 
saw ® man shrink 
into the shadows. 
I gave him a civil 
nod, enough; he 
was once my friend. I have tried to forgive him the 
suffering he caused Leona, and the task has been all the 
easier because I know that her deep love for me has 
grown up on the ashes of the affection she once believed 
she had for him. 

There are two ways of telling a story, so they say, and 
I’d like to read that of Honorable Dudley Wynway. It 
is beyond my power to imagine how a man ever lost 
Leona Dunerath, after he had once been so fortunate as 
to have won her love. 

I have loved Leona all my life. I loved her when she 
was a little girl, and Ia schoolboy. It made no differ- 
ence to me that she never seemed, in those old days, to 
care for me or my companionshjp. I loved her, and I 
indulged in boyish dreams of the time when she would 
be my wife. 

Her half-sister, Belle Raymond, always puzzled me. 
She was a strange child, sometimes bright and joyous — 
sometimes sullen, morose, malicious. I used to think 
she would not have been sorry to have kept Leona and 
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ne from one another. I did not let vanity suggest a 
rouson, not in those days. 
Belle needed to use no arts. 
me. She liked almost any of the boys better than she 
did me. 
Years went by. I was a young man, and a student in 
college. Leona was almost a young lady, and attentions 


which were meant seriously began to come to her. And 


I—I had not even the poor pleasure of corresponding | 


with her in my long absences. 

I became acquainted with Dudley Wynway at college. 
We became friends, because we were so unlike in all 
things, I suppose. 

I never knew a more brilliant man than Dudley Wyn- 
way. I never knew a less persistent and laborious one, 

Wynway was the most fickle man I ever knew. He 
had a half-dozen lady correspondents, at least, and some 
new sweetheart in the college town as often as once every 
school year. Reckless, careless, insincere, Wynway was 
scarcely the sort of man for men to admire. 
liked him. And I was his friend. 

I shall always remember the horrible day when Maggie 
Dalartre met her cruel fate. An orphan, living with her 
uncle, Mr. Riymond, I, of course, knew her well. And 
no one could know her and not admire the sweetness of 
her nature. 

It was a torrid day in August, a day with stormy skies 
aud wild electrical displays in the morning, but with fair 
weather and sunshine in the afternoon, Mr. Raymond 
was away from home, having gone to town soon after 
dinner. The servants were at a neighbor's house, a mile 
away. Belle was down at the further end of the lawn, 
with the deer and the rabbits and the birds, the dumb 
frie:ls she still loved so well in spite of her womanly 
eighteen years. And Leona—the one who usnally sat 
singing on the piazza, every pleasant afternoon, while her 
fingers busied themselves with some pretty bit of work 
she was not to be seen nor heard as I came up to the 
heuse that afternoon. 

I rang once— twice — without an answer. Then I availed 
ae self of the long-existing friendship of our country 
nei," borhood, and went in. 

I found Leona, white-faced and full of agony and ter- 
ror, but silent, hot-eyed and tearless, watching over poor 
¢c.ad little Maggie. A long, sharp knife, with a fancy 
hilt «© silver, had done the wicked work. The little one 
Jay as quietly and smilingly as though sleeping, but it 
did not need more than a glance to tell the hgpeless 
truth. 
slumber into which she had fallen when weary with her 
play, straight down the dark halls of death. 

The knife wes Leona’s. There was no doubt of that. 
She did not deny it. She would allow no one else to deny 
it for her. 

Leona was the only one who had been in the house for 
hours, so far as could be learned. All the rest said it. 
Leona admitted it. That is, she admitted it so far as 
they were concerned. She had some incoherent tale to 
tell of a tramp who had come to the door, and who had 
been sent away by her. But she did not think he had 
entered the house, so she said, and no one else had seen 
him atall. Not on any road leading there ; not on any 
way going from there; not in the neighborhood, before 
nor after the tragedy, had any other eyes than those of 
Leona Dunerath seen him at all, so far as we could learn, 
Had he sprung, fully grown, from the unholy conditions 
under which his kind flourish, and from the soil on 
which they live thongh they toil not, his presence at Mr. 
Raymond's house could not have been more mysterious 


She had gone from her happy girlish slumber, a 


But women | 


Leona was not fond of | 


| 


| this fearful fact. 


| enough for Leona. 


and uuheralded ; and had the ground opened and swal 
lowed him up, his disappearance could not have been 
more remarkable and complete. It is seareely necessary 
to say that few believed in the story of the tramp. Ab- 
stractly, as a fact entirely apart from Leona Dunerath, J 
cannot wonder at that. 

I believed in Leona’s story, of course, because I be- 
lieved in her. 

‘**Her story is true ; it must be the solution ; no other 
one is possible,” said Mr. Raymond, again and again, 
desperately and despairingly, in the wretched days that 
followed. But I often thought his mental state, his 
thought behind the words, was hope rather than belief— 
that, and a purpose to make others accept the theory of 
the crime having been committed by some reckless 
stranger in retaliation for some fancied slight in the 
words in which Leona had told him to go. 

Poor Belle! She raved and mourned over thle catas- 
trophe as though she would never be comforted. But she 
always insisted on ending up with a sullen avowal in her 
belief that Leona’s story of the tramp was a piece of 
clever fiction. 

“It is impossible that such a thing happened,” she 
said. And she only echoed the general sentiment when 
she said it. 

Leona was arrested. It was almost a matter of course 
that she should be, though Mr. Raymond did all in his 
power to prevent it, and I did the little which my youth 
and small experience rendered possible. 

The case was a strong one against Leona, though there 
was something to urge against every argument the pro- 
secution could advance, except one ! 

Against the fact that she was alone in the house with 
Maggie, there was her story of the tramp’s visit. I saw, 
though, and wondered much at it, that she had little to 
say of that after the law had once laid its strong hand 
upon her. Others had to urge that story then, and try 


| to make her tell it as convincingly as she had before. 


Against the cruelty and deceitfulness and wickedness 
of it all, there were the actions and words of her whole 
former life to urge. 

She had a good home, with every comfort which one 
could desire, and with much of luxury. Mr, Raymond, 
though only her stepfather, loved her with a tenderness 
which could not lave been greater had she been of his 
own flesh and blood. And Mr. Raymond was rich. 
But—— 

When the next item against Leona came, there was no- 
thing to advance in rebuttal. She had no fortune in her 
own right, for her own father liad been poor, and the life 


| of Maggie Dalartre had been the only thing between her 


and an enormous fortune. There was no questioning 
There was no way in which comfort 
could be derived from it 

It was hard to secure Leona’s release on bail at all. 
Mr. Raymond could find no friend who would go on her 
bond after he had succeeded in getting the judge to con 
sent in letting her go for an enormous amount of mone), 
He pledged his own property in her favor. 

It did not seem as though her stepfather could do 
He secured the best legal talent 
money could hire. He spent hundreds of dollars in a 
search for the tramp whom every one else but he and I 
believed had never existed ; and I sometimes thought he 
himself doubted there having been such a man. He 
searched for witnesses who could throw any light on 
events or circumstances which were connected, even re- 
motely, with the murder of poor Maggie. He spent 
weeks, entire days and far into the nights, in consulta- 
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tion with his lawyers. And, one night, in a sudden 
frenzy of despair, he tried to induce Leona to leave 
America. I did not know of this desperate scheme until 
later, and so cannot write very fully regarding it. There 
are just two things to write of it, before going on, how- 
ever, ani they are these : The plans had been so cleverly 
laid that Leona might have escaped trial if she would 
have done as they wished her to do; but she utterly 
refused to go. 

The trial came on. Money was poured out like water 
from the very beginning. Every step was fought with a 
stubborn and despairing earnestness. Every delay which 
legal cunning could invent was made use of. 

Money won. Eloquence prevailed. 

The prosecution proved their case, if ever cireumstan- 
tial evidence proved a case yet. But the lawyers for the 
defense brought tears and oratory to their aid, and swept 
the jurors so far from their footing that not even the 
judge’s charge brought them back to solid ground again, 

Mr. Raymond had hoped for disagreement on the part 
of the jury. He had prayed that some one or more of the 
men who had undergone so searching a scrutiny before 
they {had been permitted to take the question of her 
future into their hands might believe her innocent, and 
stick stubbornly to that belief. He was ready to go 
through it all again, ready to fight her battle to the very 
end. But the jury did better than he had hoped. They 
acquitted her. 

Public opinion was greatly outraged at the verdict. 

‘*T know she is innocent,” said I; for I felt I knew the 
noble soul which was hers. I had never doubted her for 
a moment, even when the shadows were darkest. I have 
never doubted her for a moment since. 

‘*T know she is innocent,” said Mr. Raymond. 

But the world at large never used even so strong a 
word as belief in her favor. And some, men who had had 
every opportunity for learning the frailties of human 
nature, and who lacked only an intimate acquaintance 
with her to qualify them to judge with righteousness in 
her case, used our strong word against her, saying, ‘‘I 
know she is guilty.” 

There was no fight over the property Maggie Dalartre 
had left. Mr. Raymond would have brooked no opposi- 
tion regarding the disposal of that. It went according to 
the will and the law. 

And then he sent his stepdaughter to Europe. She 
was gone more than four years. I had no word from 
her in all that time except indirectly ; in the earlier 
months of her absence I learned of her journeyings and 
her experiences from Mr. Raymond ; later, it was from 
Belle that I obtained all the information of her which 
came to me. But I am getting ahead of my story. 

I succeeded in my studies. I became a physician. I 
was a frequent visitor at the home of Mr. Raymond and 
his danghter. Mr. Raymond's health was not what it 
had been in the carlier years of my acquaintance with 
him, and he did not go out from home as much as had 
once been true. 

One night I was sent fer to go to him. 
bade me hurry. I obeyed. 

Young though I was, I had already had too much ex- 
perience ‘not to know the signs of coming dissolution 
when I looked upon them. Mr. Raymond was dying. 
I had not a moment's doubt of that. 

I was saved the sad duty of telling him the truth as to 
his approaching fate. He was as fully convinced that 
death would come in a short time as I was myself. 

“Tt is that terrible trouble about Maggie which has 
shortened my life,” he said, with a patient pathos that 


The message 


brought the tears into my eyes. ‘I have been failing— 
failing. That has crushed me. It will be true, when I 
am dead, to say that that has killed me.” 

Imade him no answer. What was there I could say ? 

“T think you mean to marry Leona, do you not ?” he 
asked, and he looked wistfully up at me as the question 
passed his lips. 

I could not equivocate nor evade with this man who 
had done so kindly for her lying there before me with 
the gray shadow of death already on his brow. I stooped 
over him, after T had given him some simple medicine to 
easo his pain—all that medicine could do for him then, 
and told him the simple and straightforward truth. I 
cannot but believe the truth is manly at all times. 

“*T love Leona,” I said, quietly ; ‘‘ T have loved her all 
my life, and I always shall. But I have never said a 
word of love to her, nor have T ever seen that in her face 
or her actions to indicate that she cares in the least for 
me. But I shall be patient. I shall be persistent. I 
shall never give up until IT must. Ido mean to marry 
Leona, and I shall—God willing.” 

He reached up his hand, feebly, and took mine. 
*T hope you will, my boy, and God bless you. 
have no idea of how noble she is. 
is a saint. 


You 
Be good to her ; she 
It is not every woman who can go smiling 
and uncomplaining to such a martyrdom as she has 
silently and bravely endured.” 

*‘T don’t quite understand you, sir,” [replied ; “ but 
I know she is innocent.” 

‘Innocent! Innocent indeed. You have been more 
than brave, letting faith without knowledge keep you 
steadfast. You have been braver than I could have been 
in your place, But let me tell you something ; let me 
tell you the truth ; let me help you to understand much 
which has troubled and perplexed you. Promise me 
that you will be good to Leona, if you win her.” 

‘eT will.” 

‘*Never forget that it was my dying prayer that you 
might win her.” 

**T shall never forget it.” 

“Nor that it was almost my last wish that you might 
be worthy of her.” 

‘*T shall always remember it.” 

“Watch over Belle, too.” 

**Oertainiy, bnt——” 

“And if—ever—ever again—#he—she—— 

He started up in bed, his eyes wild and full of a haf- 
fled purpose—a failing hope. And then— 

He sank back among the pillows, dead / 

Leona came home soon after the death of her step- 
father. She lived at the home which had been his, for a 
time, and I was a frequent visitor. I could never tell 
whether I was a welcome one or not—weicome in more 
than a friendly sense, I mean—and I did not see reason 
enough in her manner toward me to make me dare to 
inquire. 

In the early Summer she went away to a resort which 
was not yet noted enough to be crowded with visitors. 
She would have the sea, the bay, the river, if she cared to 
bathe or row ; there would be the healthful hills, among 
which she could walk or ride. I bade her a cheerful 
adieu when she went. I could not leave my professional 
duties and go with her. I thought seriously of telling 
her how much I hated to let her go. But I did not. She 
went away without knowing how much I cared for her. 
It seems strange to think that I am sitting, to-night, as I 
write this, in the room which was her private parlor in 
those days of which [ am writing ; it seems stranger still 
to think that in the room adjoining this, she-~-my loved 
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and noble wite—is sleeping, while I sit here, long 
past midnight, penning these lines which are the 
memorial of her worth and honor. 


GREEK DOLL. ROMAN DOLL. 


I heard from Leona just twice during the long 
time which elapsed between her leaving home 
and the day when Miss Belle decided to join her. 
Once, Belle real me some extracts from one of 


Leona’s letters ; once, Leona herself, needing some FASHION DOLL, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


simple medical advice, 
wrote to me. 

When Belle told me 
she was going to see Le- 
ona, I suddenly resolved 
I would go too. I don’t 
know why, for I certainly 
don’t believe in presenti- 
ments. But I had learned 
to distrust Belle, who 
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seemed still no more than a spoiled child, 
and who appeared to have an inexplicable 
dislike for Leona, though she liked to have 
her live with her, and readily bowed to her 
will in most things. 

I went down to the little place by the 
sea. I made such arrangements as would 
make it possible for me to be absent an in- 
definite time, though I did it at some pe- 


cuniary sacrifice. I did not 
go with Belle. I did not 
mention my intention of 
going. I think she was 
astonished when she found 
me on the same train with 
herself. She asked no ques- 
tions, however, for which I 
was inclined to be thank- 
ful; she only quietly mo- 
nopolized my time and 
attentions all the way—a 
habit of hers with any man 
and under any circum- 
stances. 

I got rid of Belle soon 
after our arrival at the 
hotel, and was fortunate 
enough to find an old ac- 
quaintance or two from 
whom I learned quite a 
number of things of interest. 
Leona’s past history was 
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well known there, it seemed ; no one among the gentle- I returned to the hotel. I fcund Belle. We sat through 
men had found it convenient to bestow any attention | along and elaborate meal together. For a wonder, she 
npon her—except only one! and he—he wert every- | was not talkative. I guessed that she had been asking 
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1, Making the Model. 2 Joining the Head. 3. Setting the Eyes. 4. Waxing the Head. 5. Painting the Face, 6 Dressing the Hair, 
7. Fixing the Head 8. Dressing the Finished Doll, 
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where with her ; he was scarcely less than her shadow. ; questions, as well as myself. I concluded that she had 
They were away among the hills then ; it was expected | worked herself up into a fine rage over it all. 


they would have had supper before they returned, stop-| Isaw Leona and her friend return. The latter, to my 
ping for that purpuse at a quaint little inn, famous for | surprise, was my old friend Dudley Wynway. I felt a 
the variety of game served there, in its season. pang at my heart, less because I believed he had won 
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her than because I knew he was unworthy of her. I had 
an added pang soon, the reason being that she did not 
appear to notice me at all. 

Belle and Leona had some little conversation. 
not know what was said; I think I don't care ; 
certainly no one’s business but their own. 

I introduced Wynway to Belle. I had the satisfaction 
of seeing them walk away together. I felt sure that they 
were disposed of for some hours, for I knew Belle very 
well, and had not forgotten Wynway. I sat down. I 
tried to be patient. I waited. I watched for Leona. 

She came out upon the piazza at last. I rose up and 
went toward her. She met me with the frankly out- 
stretched hand of a lifelong friendship. She said what 
would have sounded natural from a man's lips, but quite 
the opposite from the lips of any woman under the sky— 
except queenly Leona Dunerath—as we took seats in a 
quiet corner. 

*“‘Congratulate me! I have found the one man in all 
the world,” was what she said. 

She told me much, though I asked her few questions. 
I was her true friend, that was all; she was as frank with 
me as she would have been with a brother, or with Mr. 
Raymond. I forgave her, as she told me of her new- 
found happiness ; I suppose she forgot that I was young 
—that I had eyes to see with—and a heart—and warm 
blood. It was a genuine relief when Wynway and Belle 
returned. 

I did not sleep any that night. 
manly; I suppose they are. 
in the morning. 


it was 


Tears may be un- 
But my pillow was not dry 
Let me do myself the justice of saying, 


however, that my regret was less for what I had lost 
than the misery I felt would be hers at the hands of such 


a man as my old friend, the fickle, unstable, wavering 
and changing Dudley Wynway. 

I left for home early the next morning. 

In two days I had a brief letter from Leona, saying : 


“Forget what I told you, my dear friend, for he has failed me, 
after all. I shall never speak to him again, and I cannot bear 
the loneliness of my life just yet, with the eyes of friends looking 
on. Iam going abroad.” 

She went. I had a letter from her once a month, fora 
year. She told me of her journeyings, her amusements, 
her pleasures. She said no word of Dudley Wynway in 
those twelve letters, those precious letters which I keep 
sacredly to this day. I said no word regarding him in 
the letters which went from me to her, across the sea. 

Then, at the end of that year—her year of mourning 
for her dead love, as I sometimes said to myself, I went 
across the ocean myself. I had prospered so much that 
I could afford it as a pleasure trip. But it was no 
pleasure trip, in its ordinary sense, which I undertook. 
I told others that I had some desire for further study, 
and that I wished the advantages of experience in the 
hospitals of the Old World. This was true enough, but 


I told myself a very different kind of truth ; I was going | 


to Europe because Leona Dunerath was there; I was 
going to study, to be sure, but the object of my going 
was that I might be near her—that I might sometimes 
see her—that I might look into her eyes and hear her 
voice. I was following Leona; following her as I had 
followed her, in thought, at least, from early boyhood ; 
following her as I would follow her all her life—or until 
I, or some luckier man, won her. 

I need write little of my European trip. I studied 
much. I learned many things which will help me to 
save life when it is possible, and more which will aid in 
making death easier when it is inevitable. 


I do } 
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I saw Leona frequently. I journeyed with her, some- 
times, on little excursions which she took. When she 
decided to return to America I finished up my medical 
studies abroad. We returned to New York on the same 
I had been away almost four years. It was 
nearly five years since she had written me of Wynway's 
falsity to her. 

I went to see her at her old home, the Raymond house, 
soon after our return. 

My feelings overcame me. 
took her hand in mine. 
plest: way. 
simple. 

**Leona, I love you! Will you be my wife ?” 

She gently drew her hand from mine. She rose up 
from where she sat. She walked away to the window. 

*“I—I had never thought of that,” she said; ‘you 
must let me think.” 

I let her think. God help me, I could do no less; 
nor could I do more. I loved her so—TI loved her so ; and 
still I must stand by idly, and in"silence, and let her 
face a thought which had never touched her brain be- 
fore ; I must let her feel her heart beat under the load of 
an emotion of which she had never dreamt. 

She came back across the room to me at last. She did 
not put out her hand. She did not offer me her lips to 
kiss. She did not even smile. But there was that in her 
face which I had never seen there before—a look as 
solemn as she will wear when death comes to take me 
from her, if I go first, but a look in which there was 
hope and promise. He will be happy who sees sucha 
look of promise and approval upon the face of God when 
the hills totter and the skies blaze on the morning of the 
great last day ! 

** You—you ‘remember Maggie Dalartre, do you ?” she 
asked. 

“I do. Ihave never doubted your entire innocence.” 

‘Thank you. Do you remember Dudley Wynway ?” 

‘* Tea,” 

** And that I was engaged to him ?” 

galt as gs 

**And you are content to take me as I am ?” 

**Content ? I shall be more than blessed, more than 
supremely happy, and ei 

And a new expression came into her face, an expression 
which has been my sunshine and my heaven ever since. 
I had my arms about her in a moment ; I was kissing her 
lips, her cheeks, her brow; and through it all she was 
talking to me, or trying to, as though there was not a 
universal language in which some of the unforgotten joys 
of paradise still find expression, which was old and well 
established before English was ever thought of. 

‘Do you think one may feel a certain emotion, and 
never recognize it until she is asked about it ?” 

**T hope so,” I replied. 

‘*T—I do love you,” she said, and I had no wish to in- 
quire how closely or remotely that fact might be con- 
nected with the question she had asked. 

‘‘T am very happy in knowing it,’ I said. 

**And—and—TI guess I’ve loved you all my life, if I 
had only had the sense to know it.” 

Which was so manifestly an illustration of a poor 
memory and poorer logic, that I made no reply. It 
spoke well for the present, though, and promised excel- 
lently for the future ; I was content ; I did not dispute 
it ; I think Leona believed it when she said it; I think 
she believes it yet. 

We were married very quietly. 
our friends. 


steamer. 


I could wait no longer. I 
I told her the truth in the sim- 
I asked my question in a manmer no less 


We did not invite in 
We did not even wait for Belle, who was 
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somewhere in Canada, and camping out for a few weeks, 
[ believe. 

We went on a short bridal trip, a couple of weeks or 
so, and then returned home. 

We had sent word to Belle. 
to see us. 

I shall never forget the day she came, nor the way 
she came. My wife was sitting in a deep window, 
sewing ; I was at my desk, engaged in writing. Belle 
had never been in our house before, of course, but her 
unceremonious habits were not to be broken down by 
any such a fact as that. She did not ring the bell. She 
took no measures to announce herself. She simply came 
in at the open front door, and came running up the 
stairs. 

She came in at the door. 
hind the heavy curtain, was unseen. 
paused on the threshold. 

And I shuddered. And I felt the blood leave my face. 
I grew sick and faint. 

She had not changed. She did not seem a day older 
than when I last saw her, four years before. She was 
still the childish, helpless, clinging creature she had 
been ; there was in her face the possibility of sullen 
walice which had always been there; she was no more 
than the Belle Raymond I had always known ; she was 
no less. The change was all in me; I knew more than 
Ihad known four years before ; I had not wasted my 
four years in Europe. 

She came straight up to the desk where I sat. She 
looked into my eyes, out of those big blue ones of hers. 
She clasped her hands in a prettily pleading way. 

‘Ts it true you’ve married into our family ?” she 
asked. 

**Leona is my wife,” I replied. 

Then you ought to know all our secrets, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘‘Do you remember Maggie Dalartre ?” 

‘0 a0." 

** Well——” 

Here my wife came out from the window, and tried to 
turn aside the current of conversation, but without avail. 

‘*Do you suppose Leona knows why she was killed ?” 

“nO.” 

“Do you know ?” 

‘* How should I?” 

‘‘T’m sure I can’t tell. I don’t even know myself why 
she was killed, and I’ve puzzled over it a great desl,” 

‘‘ Belle,” said my wife, and her voice had a sharp tone 
of agony in it, ‘‘ we cannot tell what reasons a tramp—~” 

‘*Pshaw !” cried Belle ; ‘‘no tramp——” 

‘‘There was a tramp called that afternoon,’ 
Leona. 

**T know it. 
Maggie.” 

‘“No,” said I, and I tried to keep my voice steady, 
“the tramp did not kill Maggie. Will you tell me who 
did kill her ?” 

‘*Leona knows,” said she. 

** Indeed ?” 


She came home in haste 


I looked up as she 


’ 


insisted 


I saw him myself. But he didn’t kill 


‘Yes. She saw it done, just too late to prevent it.” 
‘Indeed ?” 
‘‘Yes. And she’s kept it a secret all these years, and 


has suffered everything, because she loves the one who 
did it.” 

‘* Indeed ?” 

‘Yes, indeed. Now guess who did it.” 

“Belle Raymond, it was you /” 

The wonder in her eyes deepened a little, but neither 
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denial nor regret shone there. She held up her dainty 
little hands, as though courting admiration. 

**How did yon know? Did Leona tell you? Yes, I 
did it with my own hands! Ha! ha! ha!” 

Mad ? 

Certainly. 

As mad as ever a human being was in the world. And 


I knew it the moment I saw her, after my eyes had been 
educated in the great German schools so that I could see 
aright. Mad? She had been mad all her life. 

Belle Raymond is in an insane asylum. She will die 
there. She never manifested homicidal mania but once, 
and it might be she never would again. But I love my 
wife too well, and respect humanity too much, to care to 


; take any risks. 
My wife, in the window, be- 


So she will remain there ; not so much for what she 
has done, but for what she might do. And if I am kindly 
toward her, it is no more than humane. Her warped 
intellect was not her fault; it was her misfortune. 

And—had she not done what she did, Leona Dunerath 
would have been Dudley Wynway’s wife, I suppose, in- 
stead of mine. 63,465 


MOCTURNE., 
By A, MARY F, Rostnson, 


Sri, still is the Night; still as the pause after pain ; 
Still and as dear; 
Deep, solemn, immense! vailing the stars in the clear 
Thrilling and luminous blue of the moon-shot atmosphore; 
Ah, could the Night remain ! 


Who, truly, shall say thou art sullen or dark or unseen, 
Thou, O heavenly Night, 
Clear o’er the valley of olives asleep in the quivering light, 
Clewr o'er the pale-red hedge of the rose, and the lilies all white 
Down at my feet in the green ? 


Nay, not as the Day, thou art light, O Night, with a beam 
Far more dear ani divine; 
Never the moon was blue as these tremulous heavens of thine, 
Pulsing with stars half seen, and vague in a pallid shine, 
Vague as a dream. 


Night, cleas with the moon, filled with the dreamy fire 
Shining in thicket and close, 
That from the lamp in his luminous breast, the flre-fly throws; 
Night, full of wandering light and of song, and the blossoming 
rose, 
Night, be thou mdesire! 


Night, Angel of Night, hold me and eover me so 
Open thy wings! 
Ah, bend above and embrace !—till I hear in the one bird that 
sings 
The throb of thy musical heart in the dusk, and the magical 
things 
Only the Night can know. 
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Douts are idols, and, as the name comes from the an- 
cient Greeks, the article is even older, and dates back to 
the early times of the human race. The tombs of Peru 
and of Egypt, of Scandinavia and of the primitive Christ- 
ians in the Catacombs, all combine to show that the 
little girls had their dolls, and loved them so dearly that 
their parents, grieving over their darling’s early death, 
would not remove from its side the toy which had been a 
source of so much pleasure in its brief earthly existence. 
But, after all, the doll is more to a little girl than a toy. 
A child’s affection seldom centres on a toy, and the de- 
structive hand sweeps the toys down ruthlessly, whether 
the owner be boy or girl; but to the girl, her doll is a 


! 
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real being. an object of affection, with which she holds 
long conversations, and on which she bestows all the en- 
dearment, ail the care, and feels all the anxiety that she 


sees her mother, or other mothers, evince for their infant | 


charges. It is curious, too, to study how little artistic 


rag dolls, jointed dolis, wax dolls, all can claim a higher 
antiquity than any noble house in Europe, for in the 
tombs of ancient Egypt, figures of painted wood, of terra- 
cotta, of ivory, and of rags, have been found, whose limbs 
were made movable for the delight of children before 
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beauty has to do with this attachment, and how fondly a 
little miss will cling to a rude home-made doll on which 
she has long lavished her young heart, rather than on a 
fine piece of workmanship subsequently bestowed upon 
it. The varieties of dolls, if we except the speaking doll, 


Moses was born. In the tombs of Etruria similar toys 
have been discovered; they were disseminated in the 
East ; and in China, as well as in India, movable figures 
were made to act, from time immemorial to the present 
day, by hand and on strings, or as shadows behind a cur- 


and perhaps that is no exception, are all very ancient; tain. The ancient Greeks were expert: in the making 
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of puppets, including wax dolls, and a number of their 


poets allude to offerings of dolls to Artemis and Aphro- | 


dite made by maidens before their marriage. Specimens 


tions, are found in many museums. 


amuse children of larger growth, 
puppet-shows, 
attention in the Middle Ages, arriving at such a perfec- 
tion in the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury that their 
p erformances 
rivaled in 
attraction Pal, Aull (i, 
those of living | i iy 

= "| a il 
actors. Pup- i 
pet-shows be 
came exceed- 
ingly popular 
in England in 
the early part 
of the last 


and developed into 


| other. 
of these doll skeletons, as represented in our illustra- | 


| box reached the Custom-house in New York, the (¢ 
These shows attracted a due amount of | 


century. Dolls 
had another 
use for adults. 
For along 
time, when 
ladies’ papers 
were not 
known, dres- 
sed puppets 
or dolls 
served for the 
transmission 
of fashions 
from France 
to other coun- 
tries, and 
those poupées 
were thought 
of so much 
importance in 
England, that 
they were al- 
lowed to be 
imported 
without hin- 
drance, even 
in time of 
war. As our 
illustrations 
on page 360 
prove, these 
dolls not only 
showed the 
cut of the 
costumes, but 
also repro- 
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were afraid of doing what artists do, jumble together the 
cap of one Order, the guimpe of another, the vail of an- 
So they wrote to a Visitation convent in Europe, 
and the ladies there, accustomed to the plan of dressing 


| dolls for fashion plates, dressed a doll as a Visitation 
In France, the poupée or doll was improved so as to | 


Nun and sent it to the Land of the Free. When the little 
‘ustom- 
house officers opened it, but were taken aback, and did 
not know how to call it, much less how to rate it under 
the tariff of 
those days. 
At last one, 
after finding 
it addressed 
to somebody 
whose name 
looked like 
that of a 
priest, de- 
elared : ‘*Oh, 
it is one of 
them gods the 
Papists wor- 
ship; there 
ain’t no -duty 
on that,’ and 
the nuns got 
their doll, and 
set to work to 
make their 
dresses accor- 
dingly. 

The Paris 
poupée still 
maintains its 
superiority in 
the dollworld. 
Not even the 
most fashion- 
able empori- 
um can dis- 
play dolls of 
home manu- 
facture equal- 
ing, in pink- 
ness of com- 
plexion, in 
wealth of lace, 
flounces, and 
frilleries, the 
dolls exhibit- 

“ed in Paris. 
In the manu- 
facture of 
small porce- 
lain dolls, 
arrayed as 
brides, babies, 
shepherd- 


duced most faithfully the materials both of the dress and ; esses, beadles, and gendarmes, the French are also won- 


the trimmings. 
this custom was unknown. Some pious Catholic ladies in 
tury. They picked up a copy of the rules of the Order, and 


so far all went well, but when it came to the dress of these 
particular nuns, the good ladies were in great perplexity. 


| derfully skillful. 
A curious case occurred in this country once, where | 


Rag dolls, so common with us, are not 


The 


now to be met with either in France or in Germany. 


| latter country is famous for the manufacture of toys and 
Georgetown determined to form themselves into a com- | 
munity of Visitation Nuns toward the end of the last cen- | 


dolls, and the small town of Sonneberg, in the Thuringian 
Forest, alone produces articles for the amusement of 
children to the value of hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and enough to fill the toy-shops of every quarter of the 
globe. The different processes in the manufacture of 


Not cne of them had ever seen a Visitation, and they | a wax doll are shown in our illustration, and need no 
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description, while the manufacture of dolls’ dresses, 
from the ruder ones sewed on, to the skilled wardrobe 
little girls prize, where every garment is perfect, and the 
task of dressing and undressing can be carried on in the 
morning and evening, is a field so delicate and compli- 
cated that we dare not venture to attempt a description. 
Dolls wear out, and the repair and restoration of a favor- 
ite often calls for artistic work by a mother or elder sister. 
Sometimes, indeed, there will be some jack-of-all-trades, 
some old sailor who is fond of children, who will take a 
hand in the way of repairs, and in some countries, where 
children are limited in the matter of toys, a doll-mender 
plies a regular trade. 


ALGERIA. 


Tue western portion of Algeria is one of the most fer- 
tile districts in the world. The Metidja plain, and the 
country round about Blidah and to the west of this, in 
the direction of Oran, is plentifully supplied with water. 
Desfontaines mentions a spot in the neighborhood of 
Tremecen where there are two thousand springs in a 
circuit of two leagues, and yet the land is not the least 
swampy, owing to the varied surface of the country. In 
a hot climate, such as that of the interior of Algeria in the 
Summer time, the advantages accruing from a plentiful 


J 


| 


opium revenue of that country being derived from two 
sources, those of Malwa and of Bengal. The Malwa 
opium is produced in the native states of the interior, 
and is not controlled by the British Government, except 
by a tax. Bengal opium, on the contrary, is under the 


| direct superintendence of English officials. 


When the land has been plowed and harrowed, the 
poppy-seed is sown at the end of October or the begin- 
ning of November. Six pounds of seed are sufficient for 
the third of an acre. Assoon as it begins to germinate, 
as it does in a week after sowing, the land is divided by 
furrows into rectangular beds, about eight feet in length 
by four in breadth. These channels are used for irriga- 
tion, as the plants need frequent watering, sometimes re- 
quiring it until the crop is matured. 

About seventy-five days after germination the flower 
appears, and its four petals are gently removed on the 
third day after their expansion, to be pasted together 
with the leaves destined to form the outer shell of the 


| opium cake. 


| 
| and transferred to a metal or earthen vessel. 


supply of water cannot be exaggerated. Crops flourish | 


which otherwise would of necessity perish in the long an- 
nual period of drought. The farmer in these favored parts 
of the country is able to keep his stock in a way that the 
less fortunate individual in Eastern Algeria, 7,¢., in parts 
of the Province of Constantine, knows nothing of. The 
great difficulty in connection with agriculture in the in- 
terior is the exceeding heat of the dry season (June 15th 
to September 15th) ; for, apart from the want of water, 
the sun ripens the crops too quickly, aml a farmer, it is 
said, can only reckon on a good harvest once in three years. 
Pasturage, it has been noticed, is seldom or never 
met with in the interior, and thus the best cattle are 
mostly found along the seaboard. In the neighborhood, 
for instance, of Maison Carrée, Boufarik, Médéah and 
Boghari, the cattle are few in number, and what there 
are are lean and small for want of keép. 

In some districts a system of ensilage has been tried 
with exeellent results, especially at Mondjebeur. Maize 
is reckoned to give the best return in point of grain, and 
the most bountiful growth for purposes of ensilage, thus 
fulfilling the double requirement of providing food for 
both man and beast. An agricultural writer adds that 
he counsels the general adoption of a system of ensilage as 
being the only means by which agriculture can be carried 
on in some parts of the country with any chance of 
success. 


POPPY CULTURE. 

Ir is probable that very few owners of flower-gardens 
are aware that the poppies cultivated merely for orna- 
ment will produce opium. When the flower-petals have 
fallen, leaving the seed-capsule bare, if an incision be 
made in that body, a sticky juice will exude. This juice 
is opium. It varies in certain chemical qualities, ac- 
cording to the country in which it is cultivated and the 
variety of plant from which it is produced. 

The following is the substance of an interesting ac- 
count of the methods used in growing the poppy and 
the manufacture of opium taken from Farm and Fireside : 
Although the plant will grow in almost any climate, 
it is in India that it is most satisfactorily cultivated, the 


| mold or taint. 


In the course of eight or ten days the capsules are 
lanced at night, and the juice which has exuded from tl.e 
incision is scraped off in the morning with a small scoop 
This pro- 
cess is three or four times repeated, at intervals of two or 
three days, and the result is crude opium. The flower- 
petals and the plant leaves and stalks have also con- 
siderable value for packing purposes; the thicker 
portions of the stalks are used by the peasants for fire- 
wood. 

The ernde opium having been gathered is stored by the 
cultivator and watched, that it may remain free from 
At the end of March, or the beginning 
of April, when the weather is furiously hot in Bengal, 
the cultivators, carrying their opium, obey a summors 
calling them to meet the deputy agent of their village. 
There the opium is tested, paid for, and taken into the 
possession of the Government. 

Finally the opium paste is made into cakes, dried, 
packed in boxes and removed to Calentta for sale by 
auction. : 


MODERN PLUCK. 


THE newspapers are not invariably depressing. The 
story of Lieutenant Fegen’s fight with a slaver is good 
reading, so is the tale of Inspector Bassett’s courage at a 
fire. It was in May that Lieutenant (now Commander) 
Fegen, with a pinnaee and seven men, went patrolling the 
East African coast near Zanzibar. He had five blue- 
jackets, an interpreter and a marine. 

“To him enter” a dhow, a peaceful - looking dhow. 
Lieutenant Fegen sent his dingy, with his coxswain, his 
one marine, and his interpreter, to speak with the dhow. 


| That vessel opened the parley with a fire from a score of 


Snider rifles. The marine answered in their own Jan- 
guage, with a Martini-Henry, and the nine-pounder in 
the pinnace joined in the conversation. Thereon the 
dhow, which was, of course, a slaver in disguise, bore 
down on the pinnace to ram her. Lieutenant Fegen 
issued the order to ‘‘ prepare to resist boarders,” and 
himself rushed into the thick of the action. 

The Arabs were four to one, and Lieutenant Fegen 
accounted for two with his revolver, and for a third with 
his cutlass ; while Pearson, one of his men, gave another 
the point. But Lieutenant Fegen’s sword-arm was dis- 


abled, three of his five were lying wounded, and eleven 
out of twenty Arabs appeared to have an easy chanee 
over the remaining force of two, Guys'and Fred Russell 
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fought while they could stand ; and the dhow tried to 
sheer off. But Lieutenant Fegen, his coxswain, his inter- 
preter and his marine were not content with a Cadmeian 
victory. They proved bad men to run away from. 
Arabs were attracted to the shore by the sound of firing, 
and they took the side of the slaver. Luckily some one 
in the dingy or the pinnace shot the helmsman of the 
dhow ; she drifted into shallow water, and there sank. 
‘he unwounded men of the crew took to the water, and 
only four or five of them reached land. Lieutenant 
Fegen, shipping his marine, his interpreter and his cox- 
swain on board the pinnace, played with his nine-pounder 
on the Arabs, who withdrew. He was able to save fifty- 
three out of sixty-five slaves, and of his men he lost only 
one killed, a seaman named Benjamin Stone. The others 
were soon reported to be doing well, and they deserve 
every reward that the admiration of their countrymen 
can give them. 


VARIATIONS OF BODY-WEIGHT. 


‘Tue human body is subject to periods of natural loss 
and gain of weight according to the season ; the period 
of loss begins with September and ends in §*arch, and 
that of increase begins with April and ends with August. 
This is based on observations made by Mr. Milner, surgeon 
to the jail at Wakefield. Such observations made, as Dr. 
Richardson says, ‘‘on persons who, like prisoners, con- 
fined in one large prison, were living in all social respects 
under the same conditions,” appear to have considerable 
weight. 

A gentleman made some experiments on himself with 
opposite results. His mean weight remained unaltered 
for some years, but he found that he was a little heavier 
(after allowing for clothing) during the Winter than dur- 
ing the Summer months. This, of course, may be a per- 
sonal idiosynerasy, but there is another reason for the 
difference. People at liberty, who feed according to their 
natural appetites, eat more in cold than they do in warm 
weather, but prisoners are limited to regulation diet, 
which remains the same all the year round. Prisoners 
would thus be somewhat over-fed in Summer and under- 
fed in Winter, and this may account for the difference 
observed by Mr. Milner. 

The usual practice of trainers in bringing an over-fat 
man down to his ‘fighting weight” is to clothe him 
amply, and otherwise keep up his temperature. The 
Arabs, and other inhabitants of very hot climates, are 
usually spare men. Humidity is, doubtless, an import- 
ant factor, probably greater than that of mere tempera- 
ture, and freg indulgence in liquids of all kinds, even 
cold water, increases weight. 


GRANNY’S DEATH. 

‘« Granny,” a sea-anemone, who had attained the ripe 
age of sixty-seven years, has just died. She was origin- 
ally found by Sir John Dalzell near North Berwick. 

When Sir John passed away into the silent land, he 
left ‘‘Granny,” then a permanent resident in his aqua- 
rium, to his friend Professor Fleming, of Edinburgh. 

Finally, ‘‘Granny ” was placed in the care of the offi- 
cers connected with the Edinburgh ‘Botanic Gardens, 
and here she has lived for a tonger span of time than is 
generally granted to most mortals. 

‘Granny ” was an ascetic in her meals. 

Half vegetable and half animal, it took very little to 
keep her, and part of a mussel once every fourteen days 
is alleged to have been all the food that she required. 


A MUSICAL TOAD. 


Ir is, perhaps, doubtful whether the toad bears in its 
head the precious jewel of which the poet speaks, but a 
French curé, a correspondent of M. Francisque Surcey’s, 
has met with a toad which had a fortune in its throat had 
it only fallen in with an impressario. The curé happened 
to call, the other day, on one of his poor parishioners, 
who, in compliment to his visitor, added a fresh provision 
of fuel to the fire, which at once blazed up, emitting a 
welcome glow. Attracted by the warmth, as it would 
seem, an enormous toad emerged from under an old 
chest of drawers standing in a corner, and, hopping 
slowly up to the fire, stationed himself in front of it like 
a pet animal, which, in fact, he was. 

The peasant, after a few prefatory words, proceeded to 
drone out an old Gascon ballad, and sang a verse of it 
through. To the curé’s intense astonishment the toad 
continued, or, rather, added a sort of coda to the melody 
the moment his master stopped, singing first a Ja, then a 
fa, returning next to his first note, and concluding on mi. 
The voice of the little singer was plaintive and musical, 
reminding the curé of the notes of the harmonica. 
The peasant continued the ballad to the end, the other 
amateur chiming in regularly with the same four notes 
at the end of each stave, keeping its eyes fixed on its 
master throughout the performance, and evincing in its 
expression and attitude a manifest desire to do its part in 
the concert to his satisfaction. The peasant, who was ill 
at the time, died soon after, and the curé, who had 
meant to adopt the other inmate of the hut, could find 
no trace of him when he went to fetch him. 


A SURPRISE PIE. 
A pie, highly fashionable in Stuart England, was the 
surprise-pie, which was no sooner opened than one or 
more living creatures issued from the breach in the crust. 
A pie of this kind might contain half a dozen live frogs, 
that, on leaping from the crust to the table-cloth, and 
from the cloth to a lady’s plate or lap, would throw her 
into hysterics. Or it might with equal propriety hide a 
score of live sparrows that, on escaping from the pie-dish, 
would fly to the candles and puta large supper-party in 
darkness. Robert May served a surprise-pie of frogs, and 
another of birds, in a Twelfth Night trophy. To such a 
bird-pie, served at Charles I.’s table, when the “ sur- 
prises ” were not more absurd than novel, we are indebted 
for the rhymes : 
“Sing a song of sixpence! 
Sing it to the sky! 7‘ 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie; 
When the pie was opened, 
The birds began to sing, 
Wasn’t this a pretty sight to set before the King.” 


Pies of live birds and frogs having become matters of 
course to modish revelers, other creatures were employed 
to sustain the surprising character of surprise pastry. 
Toy-terriers, squirrels, hares, foxes, and manikin pages 
were in turn used for the astonishment of people who, 
on the lookout for a live pie of some kind, could be 
startled only by the apparition of an unexpected animal. 
When a score of different creatures had been served in sur- 
prise-pies to Charles I., and he was weary of surprises 
that were no longer astonishing, his humor was pleas- 
antly tickled by the unlooked-for appearance of the 
dwarf, Jeffrey Hudson, who had been placed under the 
crust on a table-spread for the entertainment of royalty at 
Burleigh-on-the-Hill. The sovereign had been trapped 
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into asking for a piece of the unusually large game-pie, 
when, on the removal of the cover of paste, the dwarf, 
armed with sword and buckler, sprang from the ‘‘ coffin,” 
and ran down the table to his liege lord and Henrietta 
Maria. In the ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting,” Horace Walpole 
says that this incident occurred some time about the 
year 1630, whilst their Majesties were the guests of the 
Duke and Duchess of Buckingham. 


| in arms ag Richard Gibson (King Charles I.’s manikin and 


miniature-painter) was in arts. A captain in the Royal 
Army, he distinguished himself in service against the 
rebels of the Long Parliament, and after retiring to 
France in the suite of Henrietta Maria, exhibited his 
martial prowess by fighting a duel on horseback with 
Mr. Crofts, and killing him at the first shot. Always 


‘ carrying pistols, which he used with equal promptitude 
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It would have fared ill with any officious servitor who 


had ventured to arrest the imp as he danced down the | 


table, clearing in successive leaps the dishes in his way ; 
for the diminutive page had already earned a reputation 


for ‘‘ daredevil” pugnacity. Nettled by the affront, he 


would have seized the first opportunity to avenge it with 
the sword that had been put into his hands for sportive 
use. A more foarless and impetuous fellow never lived 
than this pie-famous page, who, on attaining his majority 


and the fullness of his small stature, became as conspicnons ! 


and dexterity, Jeffrey never shirked the kind of combat 
in which his minuteness gave him the advantage over 
men of large size. Too small to be hit, he was quite big 
enough to kill. When Pope assumed pocket fire-arms 
in self-defense, observing that with pistols the pygmy 
was a match for the giant, he is supposed to have al- 
luded to little Hudson ; who, by-the-way, eventually died 
of jail fever in the Gate-house, where he had been taken 
on suspicion of complicity in one of the many plots 
against the Government in vogue in those days. 
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LOUEY.— AS LOUEY ROSE SLOWLY TO HER FEET THERE WAS A HARD, WHITE LOOK ON HER BEAUTIFUL FACE.” 
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RONDEAU : SLEEP. 


O nappy Sleep! that bear’st upon thy breast 

The blood-red poppy of enchanted rest, 
Draw near me through the stillness of this place 
And let thy low breath move across my face, 

As faint winds move above a poplar’s crest. 


The broad seas darken slowly in the west; 
The wheeling sea-birds call from nest to nest; 
Draw near and touch me, leaning out of space, 
O happy Sleep! 


There is no sorrow, hidden or éonfess’d 
There is no passion, @ttered or suppress’, 
Thou canst not for a little while efface 
Enfold me in thy mystieal embrace. 
Thou sovereign gift of God, most swent, most blest, 
© happy Sleep ! 


LOUEY. 


By Fiorence B, HALLOWwELL. 


Arruur Dent went to Tennessee fully persuaded that 
he would be able to make a fortane by sheep-farming. 
He bought five hundred acres of land near the little ham- 
let of Brisben, and built a house such as the people with 
whom he had cast his lot had never seen before. He en- 
tered upon his new life with the enthusiasm and energy 
natural to youth and a sanguine temperament, and his 
first letters home had been filled with assurances that at 
last he had “struck the right thing.” 


But after a few months he would have given a great | 
deal to be able to recall those assurances, and was | 


heartily provoked with himself that he had ever made 
them. For he had grown very tired of the dull, monoto- 


nous life he was forced to lead, and yearned to return 


to civilization. But he was ashamed to say so until 
he had at least given his experiment a fair trial. His 
father had warned him that he wonld repent the venture, 
and Arthur wasn’t quite ready to confess that his father 
had been right. It is never pleasant to own that we 
have been foolish and headstrong, and Arthur was very 
prond. 

“T'll stay here a year, anyway,” he thought. “T'd be 
laughed at if I went back before that time.” 

So he staid, and tried to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain. 

Of course he had become acquainted with every one in 
Brisben within a week of his arrival there. At first these 
uncouth, unlettered specimens of hamanity amused and 
interested him. He liked to talk to them, and to listen 
to their long stories of bear-hunts, fights with pan- 
thers and rattlesnakes, and hairbreadth escapes from 
death. 

Sam Cody was the best story-teller cf them all, and 
never came down on Saturdays to the store that he did 
not have some weird story on his tongue’s end. 

But Arthur grew tired of even Sam after a time, and 
rejoiced when that individual began the erection of a 
small log-cabin which absorbed him to such an extent 
that his visits to the store were few and far between. 

Every one in the settlement knew for whom Sam was 
working. His engagement to Louey Cray, the daughter 
of the village blacksmith, was no secret, and all except 
Arthur Dent thought the girl would do well in marrying 
one so sensible and industrious as Sam. 

Arthur thought it a sacrifice on Louey’s part. The 
girl was handsome, and intelligent above her associates, 
and he thought she deserved a better fate than to spend 
all her days in a little cabin, clothed in homespun, and 


mated to a dull, ignorant fellow like Sam. Arthur's 
opinion of Sam had undergone a very material change 
since he had first made his acquaintance. He had liked 
the young countryman well enough in the beginning, but 
now he almost hated him. 

He was indiscreet enough to tell Louey so when he mct 
her one evening on the high road, walking toward her 
home. 

*T don’t see how you ever made up your mind to 
marry him,” he said, ‘‘and I can’t believe you ever will, 
Louey.” 

The girl did not reply, and he could not see her face, 
hidden as it was within the inevitable sunbonnet, which 
the Tennessee woman seldom discards except at night. 

‘I say I can’t believe you ever will,” repeated Arthur. 
‘Do take off your bonnet, Louey ; I don’t know whether 
you hear me or not.” 

The girl Janghed, and taking off the bonnet, held it by 
one string. 

Her face was pale, her features delicate, and her eves 
brown and soft. Her hair hung in two long, dark braids 
almost to her knees, 

“There, that is something like,” said Arthur. ‘As a 
reward for obedience, I will walk home with you.” 

She colored slightly, and dropped her eyes. It was 
very evident that she appreciated his gallantry. 

The road wound through a lonely piece of woods, 
where a number of small mountain-cows were browsing 
among the underbrush. The birds sang merrily over- 
head, the scent of wild flowers filled the air. 

“Do you ever think that you’d like to see a different 
part of the world than this, Louey ?” asked the young 
man. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “ But thar ain't no use’n wish- 


| in’. I've got to stay hyar all my life, I reckon.” 


Arthur looked at ber earnestly, and then smiled. 

‘You're fit for something better,” he remarked. 

The sound of a horse’s hoofs rang on tle air, and a mo- 
ment later Sam Cody, mounted on his lean gray mare, 
appeared over the brow of the hill just before them. 

He was a tall, stalwart, sun-browned young fellow, 
with kindly blue eyes and a closely cropped head of yel- 
low hair. He wore boots that reached to his knees, a 
coarse homespun shirt and blue overalls. On his head 
was a straw hat, the torn rim of which hung down on 
his neck. Certainly the contrast he presented to Arthur 
in appearance was very striking. 

** Evenin’ ter yer both,” said Sam, pulling up his horse. 
“I’ve jest been ter your house, Louey, an’ ef it’s so’s I 
kin, I’m a-comin’ back ag’in after I see Ned Freel. He's 
up ter the sto’ waitin’ fer me.” 

“Tl look fer ye,” said the girl, scarcely pausing in her 
walk. 

Sam rode on again. 

“T hope I'll b» far away from here before you marry 
that fellow, Loney,” said Arthur. 

“Do ye?” said Louey, in a slow, uncertain voice ; 
“and yit you're the only one as don’t like Sam. Folks 
gin'ly speak pretty well o’ him.” 

**Oh, he’s well enough in his way, I suppose,” said 
Arthur, with a shrug of his handsome shoulders. ‘‘ But 
I don’t believe you can love him, Louey.” 

She did not reply, for just then they descended the 
hill and came in sight of her home, a low log-house of 
two rooms built into a ledge of the mountain. 

An old woman stood in the wide passage between the 
rooms, smoking a short, black pipe. Her scanty gray 
hair hung about her sallow face ; her dress was a soiled 
homespun ; her feet were bare, 
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Before the house was a deep mud-hole, in which a 
huge, long-snouted black hog lay outstretched. 

Arthur gave-a shudder of disgust. He had never been 
able to grow used to the ignorance and squalor of his 
neighbors. 

**T don’t think I'll go any further,” he said. 
by, Louey.” : 

“*Good-by,” she answered, without looking at him. 

He walked away, leaving her standing in the middle of 
the road. He did not look back, but he was conscious 
that she was watching him, all her tender soul in her 
eyes. 

“Of course I can’t marry her—that would be an act of 
madness,” he thought ; ‘‘ but she is certainly too pretty 
to be thrown away on Sam Cody.” 

Meanwhile Sam had finished his business at the store, 
and was riding slowly along a mountain-path, his head 
bent, and a very grave look on his sunburnt face. He 
had loved Louey Cray ever since she had been a child, 
and had thought himself greatly blessed when she pro- 
mised to marry him. They had now been engaged a 
year, and he was impatient to have the wedding-day set. 
But of late Louey had appeared to take little interest in 
his hopes and plans for the future, and had seemed sin- 
gularly averse to talking on the subject of their mar- 
riage. 

“*T don’t understand her—that’s a fact,” muttered Sam, 
dropping the reins on his mare’s neck, and allowing her 
to choose her own pace. ‘‘She’s acted uncommon queer 
for some time back. If it was any other girl I’d think 
she’d mebbe got some notion in her head ’bout that 
sheep-farmin’ feller ; but I couldn’t think that o’ Louey. 
It’s boan’ ter come right, anyhow, when she sees this.” 


** Good- 


‘* This ” was a small log-cabin on which Sam’s gaze fell 


at that moment. It nestled in a little valley just below 
him. A fence surrounded it, amd back of it stretched a 
cleared space of several acres, well planted with corn, 
watermelons and sweet potatoes. The cabin was quite 
new, and along the line of the fence were planted peach- 
cuttings. A large hen-house and a long, low shed stood 
back of the cabin, but there was no sign of either hens 
or cattle. The cabin was evidently unoccupied. 

Sam stopped his horse and looked long and lovingly 
at the tiny domicile. 

It was the home he had prepared for Louey, and very 
dear to him, as the work of our own hands is apt to be. 

He had indulged himself in many bright dreams of 
the future through the bright Winter and Spring days 
when he had worked here all alone. 

It had never occurred to him that by any chance these 
dreams would not be fulfilled. Little jealousies or trifles 
of any sort did not often disturb him, and then his faith 
in Louey was absolute. 

When at last he reached her father’s cabin that even- 
ing, he found her waiting for him at the gate. 

“‘T reckon ye thought I wa’n't never. comin’, Loney,” 
he said, as he hitched his horse and came toward her. 

‘It’s early yet, Sam,” sho said. 

Her voice sounded cold; the face she raised to him 
in the moonlight’was pale and troubled. As he bent to 
kiss her, she shrank from him with a faint cry. 

Sam looked a little astonished and considerably hurt. 
It had happened several times lately that she had shrunk 
from his. caresses. 

“I didn’t mean ter worry ye, Louey,” he said. ‘ “Ye 
don’t seem like ye used ter be, somehow. But it'll all 
come right one't we're settled down. _When’ll ye set the 
day, Louey ? Everything’s ready now, and thar ain't no 
call ter wait, for’s I kin see.” 
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‘Any time will do, I reckon,” said the girl, in a stifled 
voice. 

“‘Reckon we'd better say next week, then.” 

“Til see, Sam. Don’t worry me ’bout it to-night.” 

“‘T want ye ter go an’ see the house to-mozrow, Louey. 
Ye ain’t been thar sence I laid the logs.” 

‘Very well, Sam.” 

She seemed restless and impatient, and when he 
mounted his horse and rode away she breathed a very 
audible sigh of relief. 

Searcely had the sound of his horse’s hoofs died away 
than she slipped through the gate, and, folding about 
her a dark, shabby cloak, hurried down the road in the 
direction in which Arthur Dent's farm lay. 

When ehe had gone about a mile she could see the lights 
from the windows of his house. Her heart beat almost 
to suffocation as she pushed open the gate which formed 
the entrance to his yard. 

A wild wish to see the inside of his home had come 
over her; she felt ready to dare anything to gratify it. 

But she had forgotten Arthur's great sheep-dog, which 
came bounding toward her as she advanced stealthily up 
the path. 

‘*Bruno! Bruno!” she said, softly. 

But the dog did not take time to find out whether it 
was friend or foe who addressed him. With a low 
growl, he sprang upon her and bore her to the earth. 

She was conscious of falling, but remembered no more, 

When she opened her eyes again she was lying on a 
lounge in Arthur Dent's living-room, and Arthur was 
bending over her, his face expressing the deepest 
anxiety. 

There was a sharp pain in her shoulder, and she saw 
blood-stains on the waist of her homespun dress, 

‘*Are you better? Do yon think you can get up 2” 
asked Arthur, tenderly. ‘‘I feel like killing that dog. 
It was fortunate that I happened to be on the porch, 
smoking, and heard him growl, or he wight have torn 
you to pieces. You can’t think how I felt when I saw it 
was you, Louey!” 

A deep blush overspread her face. She averted her 
eyes from his eager gaze. - 

“T must go,” she faltered, staggering to her feet, 
“‘Don’t ye tell no one,” she added, imploringly. 

‘© Of course not, child. I'll get my hat and walk home 
with you. Are you sure yoi are able to go? Hadn't 
you better wait a while? You're as white as a ghost.” 

“‘T’d rather go now.” 

She looked about her as she spoke. The room was 
poorly furnished enough ; but to her, used as she was to 
only the barest necessities of existence in the way of fur- 
niture, it looked beautiful. 

There was a large case of books, many of them in costly 
bindings ; a bust of Pallas on a bracket ; a soft Turkish 
rug before the. lounge ; a luxurious silk chair in which 
Arthur sat when reading, and a couple of oil paintings in 
expensive frames—these last a present from one to whom 
Arthur had written regularly since the beginning of his 
exile, but of whom poor Louey had. never heard. 

He watched her as her eyes wandered from one object 
to another. 

“Do you like the looks of things in here, Louey ?” he 
asked. 

“‘Tt’s beautiful, I think,” she answered. 

**Would you like to live here ?” 

A tide of crimson rushed over her face, 
answer. 

Arthnr laughed, and threw open the door leading into 
the hall, 


She did not 


THE END OF MASTER FOX. 
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“Come,” he said, “it’s growing late.” 

**Thar don’t nobody know as I came,” she said, as she 
followed him out. 

‘“Why did you come ?” he asked, as they walked to- 
ward the gate. 

Louey hesitated. Then suddenly she burst into tears, 
and covering her face with her hands, sobbed aloud. 

“‘Louey, Louey!” cried Arthur, shocked and sur- 
prised. ‘My dear child, what is the matter ?” 

She did not answer, and continued to sob. He put 
his arm about her, and drew her to him. Then he bent 
and kissed the beautiful tear-stained face on his breast. 
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SLEEP.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 370, 


“For my sake, Loney, don’t cry,” he said. 

One instant she lay on his breast, the next she had 
started from him, and was hurrying down the road like a 
wild thing. And out of the shadow of a tall tree had | 
stepped the figure of a man, and a voice—familiar in 
other days—fell upon Arthur Dent's ear. 

‘Delicacy forbade my coming forward ; but I hope I 
am welcome in spite of my unintended interruption of 
your love scene.” 

“John Boyer ! 
forward eagerly, 

“Yes ; I was traveling in this part of the world, and 
thought I'd give you a call. The stage broke down, so 


Can it be possible ?” and Arthur sprang 


we didn’t reach Brisben until an hour ago, so I thought 
I'd walk out. The old man at the store directed me.”’ 
% * * * * * 

Martin Cray was a rough, stern man, for whom the 
words pity and pardon had no meaning. His children 
early learned to look upon his word as law, and to dread 
the hour of his home-coming. He never gave them 
either kiss or caress, and visited with the greatest severity 
any departure from the code of rules he had laid down 
for their guidance. 

When, on the day following Louey’s adventure with 
old Bruno, she saw her father enter the cabin with a 
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heavy frown on his brow, she felt sure that in some way 
he had learned of what had occurred. 

She was right. Her visit to the house of Arthur Dent 
had been observed by a gossip-loving old woman who had 
been on her way home from Brisben, and who had hast- 
ened to tell all she had seen. It was not much, but it 
was enough to startle the whole community, and had 
been related to old Martin Cray with all possible expe- 
dition. 

‘« Whar was ye last night, Louey ?” he asked, advancing 
toward the girl, who shivered and paled with conscious 
guilt. ‘Answer. I want ter know.” 

But her lips refused to move, so great was her terror 
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“Was ye up ter that brick house o’ Dent's ?” 

She bowed her head. Her heart beat as if it would 
burst from her breast. 

‘Then, thar’s no room in mine fur ye. Go, get away 
from hyar. Tiis place ain’t no home fur such as ye.” 

‘“‘ Father ! father!” she gasped. ‘‘Ye don’t know. I 
a ee 

‘IT know all I keer ter. Don't gimme no words. 
Hyar”—he laid a heavy hand on her shoulder and pushed 
her out of the room. ‘‘ Don’t come round hyar no more,” 
he said, brutally. ‘Go ter yer fine master and stay 
thar.” 

She went out into the road, bareheaded, and crept into 
the woods to think what was best for her to do. She 
knew her father too well to hope that he would listen to 
any explanation or that he would rescind his harsh words. 
In an hour Sam was to come for her to take her to see the 
house he had built for her. She would never live in it 
now, of course. But Arthur! Surely Arthur would pro- 
tect her now ! 

He loved her—she was sure of it. Would he have 
kissed her otherwise ? And, oh! Heaven, how dearly 
she loved him! 

She had loved him with all the passion of her undis- 
ciplined heart ever since she had first met him. She re- 
solved to go to him, to throw herself on his love and gen- 
erosity. She felt sure he would not fail her. 

The crashing of the underbrush not far away startled 
her. She crept into a thicket which concealed her com- 
pletely, and crouched there, trembling like some poor 
hunted animal. A moment later she saw Arthur Dent 
and a stranger approaching. 

The latter was a tall, grave man, of perhaps forty years 
of age. 

‘*There’s a house off there,” he said, swinging his gun 
from his shoulder and placing it against a tree-trunk. 
* Wait here till I get a drink.” 

“ That’s Cruy’s house,” said Arthur. 

“What! the father of the girl you were making love 
to last night ? Come with me and introduce me to the 
young lady.” 

“‘T'd rather not,” laughed Arthur. 

His friend regarded him seriously for a moment. 

“T hope you have not gone very far in that direction, 
Arthur. It would be a cruel thing, under the circum. 
stances, as well as dishonorable.” 

Arthur Dent reddened. 

“The girl is engaged to that fellow whose gan you 
borrowed this morning,” he said. ‘‘ She’s to marry him 
very soon.” 

“Then what right had you to kiss her? Was it fair to 
her, or to Amy, either ?” 

**She’s awfully pretty, and my making love to her was 
only natural. It would have been rude not to. As to 
Amy, I don’t think I'll be any the less a good husband to 
her because I have kissed a pretty girl or two.” 

“T wonder if Sam Cody knows of your gallantry ?” 

“T don’t know and I don’t care,” replied Arthur. 

**You may have raised false hopes in the girl’s breast, 
Arthur. She is ignorant and uncultivated, and doesn’t 
understand the ways of the world—your world, I mean.” 

““She’s not a fool. I dare say I have been wrong, 
John ; but let the subject drop. We're to leave here to- 
morrow, thank Heaven! and I hope I shall never see or 
hear of Brisben again.” 

‘* Let’s go on to the next house. 
at Cray’s,” said John Boyer. 

They too! r guns again and tramped away, 
Arthur Dent whist\ing merrily. 


I won’t get my drink 
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LOUEY. 


As Louey rose slowly to her feet, there was a hard, 
white look on her beautiful face. She pushed her hair 
back from her eyes, and looked about her as if be- 
wildered. 

**Tt don’t matter now what becomes’o’ me,” she mut- 
tered. 

Creeping along through the woods, she came to a shelf 
of the mountain that overlooked the valley where nestled 
the little cabin Sam had built. How peaceful it looked ! 
How new and clean everything was! But even Sam 
would kate her now. He, too, would believe the stories 
against her. Where was she to go? Where could she 
find a home ?” 

When night came on she was still crouching on the 
shelf of rocks, still thinking of the terrible calamity 
which had befallen her. 

At length she rose, and, as if she had at last formed a 
resolution, she walked swiftly down the mountain and 
toward a deep stream in the valley, over which a bridge 
of rough logs had been built. 

One moment she paused on the bank, the next she 
had sprung forward into the middle of the stream. 

As she sank into the fast-running water she was con- 
scious of a cry, and then some one came running along 
the bank ; but she knew no more until she found herself 
in Sam’s little cabin, lying on a rough bench, her head 
on Sam’s broad shoulder, and Sam’s anxious, startled 
face above her. 

‘**Ye’ve come to, thank Heaven !” he ejaculated, as she 
struggled to sit up. ‘‘Oh, Louey, Louey, what made 
ye do it—what made ye do such a thing ?” 

** Ye haven’t heared, then ?” 

‘Yes, I heared thet story, but I didn’t think nothin’ o’ 
it, Louey.. I knowed ye better’n ter believe it. A little 
thing like thet couldn’t shake my love for ye, Louey.” 

“But it was true; Sam. I was thar last night.” 

He looked at her as if he thought her suddenly gone 
mad. 

Then she told him all, not concealing even what she 
had heard in the woods. When she had finished she 
rose to her feet and moved toward the door. 

But Sam stopped her. 

‘*Louey,” he said, ‘“‘ wait a minute, dear. I don't 
blame ye. He was better-lookin’ than me, better in every 
way. Ye ain’t ter blame, Isuy. But I know ye’d forget 
all about it ef onc’t ye’ was settled down like and him 
away from hyar. And.I could learn ye to love me, 
Louey. Come, what do ye say? Let’s walk over to 
the justice an’ git the thing over.” 

**Do you mean it, Sam ?” 

Her voice trembled. Her eyes were full of tears. 

“I do mean it, with alli my heart, Louey. Oh, my 
dear, only ‘ry ter love me! I'll do what’s right by ye.” 

A long sigh shook her from head to foot ; then, turn- 
ing to him suddenly, she held out her hand, a smile on 
her face. 

“Come,” she said, ‘‘I’m ready. I'll be a true wife 
ter ye, Sam, ye kin be sure o’ thet.” 

And she kept her word. 

She never saw Arthur Dent again. He left Brisben the 
day following that on which she had seen him in the 
wood, and gradually she learned to think of him as he 
deserved, to hold him at his just value, and to think only 
with shame of the kisses he had given her and the love- 
words he had spoken. 

And as she grew to know Sam better, to understand 
thoroughly his great, honest, generous heart, she won- 
dered how she could ever have thought that she did not 
love him. 
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ABDALLAH THE OBEDIENT. 


Transport thyself, gentle reader, to the far-off coun- 
try of Algeria. Imagine thyself far removed from all 
traces of civilization, surrounded by mountains whieh are 
eovered with thick forests, saving occasional openings 
made by the wandering tribes of Arabs for the pasturage 
of their flocks. All is wild and picturesque —country 
and people. The waving of the long, unconfined mantle 
of the one is emblematic of the unrestrained life they 
lead in the other, Among these roving people used to 
be a, tribe called Ma-hat-lah, who had for their leader a 
eertain sheik by the name of Abou Taled. His white 
beard showed him to be an old man, and the weight of 
years, made itself visible even in his powerful frame, 

He.was sitting in the doorway of his tent, smoking his 
hookah, one calm Autumn evening, when a youth came 
bounding toward him. There was enough resemblance 
between the two to show them to be father and son, al- 
though the son was just stepping over the boundary line 
from youth to manhood, and the father was passing 
from manhood into old age, 

“Father,” said the youth, respectfully, ‘there is to 
be a lion-hunt.” 

The father said nothing for several minutes, sitting 
with clouds of smoke eurling round his head as though 
he had not heard a word. At length he said: 

** Foals do not race ; we do not use saplings for great 
weight,” 


“ But Iam a tree; Iam aman and no child. To-mor-. 


row makes me twenty ; and look !” 

The youth went through with some feats of museular 
prowess that made the old man’s eyes sparkle with ad- 
miration, while his hookah remained unnoticed beside 
him. 

“ The lion is an ugly beast,” continued the old man, a 
look of sadness quickly replacing that of admiration. 
** Knew you how fell your brothers ?” 

“Ay, ay,” said the youth, enthusiastically, “and I go 
to avenge their death.” 

* Rather would you follow them to Paradise. Then 
would our noble line have naught to look for, and this 
tribe of Ma-hat-lah continue to be an exile from its right- 
ful possessions.” 

“* But if lam to be a leader and show my people the 
path to victory, I must be brave.” 

“Bravery accomplishes but little unaecompanied by 
wisdom. And wisdom is obtained from books, not from 
lion-hunts.” 

‘But Ouled Yagout goes,” persisted Abdallah. 

“Yes, but his father has many sons. I let my soms go 
till you are the only one remaining. If a cruel beast 
should take you also, nothing would be left to me but to 
creep into my grave like the miserable jackal iato its 
gloomy den.” 

The youth was moved, for his heart was as noble as 
was his bearing. He turned to leave his father, resolved 
to forego the almost irresistible fascinations of the hunt 
for his sake. But he had withdrawn ouly a short dis- 
tance when he heard his father speak his name. 

‘‘ Abdallah,” he said, ‘‘ your heart is set on this matter. 
Be it so. Itis not good for the old to ask too much of 
the young. Go, my son. Keep half a score of the ablest 
with thee, and when the moon wanes, which to-night it 
will do at midnight, abandon the chase and return to me. 
So you will have the pleasure, and I perhaps will save 
you from the danger ; for the last half of the night is the 
time for the lion to be approached in his violence.” 

The young man was profoundly grateful. He returned 


and prostrated himself before his father, covering the 
old man’s hand with kisses, 

There was to be a large hunt, Two or three tribes 
were united in their efforts to rid themselves of the de- 
predations of a family of five lions. 

Nothing was known as to the location of their den. 
But on their first setting out the hunters heard the 
wished-for roar coming from afar, indicating that the 
den was at a distance, as it is the custom of these beasts 
to roar when they first leave their lair in the evening. 

When a lion and lioness are together, the lioness roars 
always the first. The roaring is composed of a dozen 
sounds, which commence by gasps or inspirations, in- 
ereasing and finishing as they have commenced, with an 
interval of some seconds between each sound. The lion 
alternates with the lioness, They go thus for a quarter 
of an hour, until the moment when they approach some 
dour which they wish to attaek. If repulsed, they re- 
commence, and continue until morning. 

Abdallah’s inmost soul was thrilled by the sound of 
the roaring. flere was a powerful foe whom it was just 
and right to oppose. He took no pleasure in any kind 
of a deer-hunt, and if he could have had his way, the 
hunters of the beautiful, large-eyed gazelle would have 
all been turned into hyenas, with dogs eternally at their 
heels, 

The moon was shining gloriously as the. party pro- 
ceeded on its way, Slowly and carefully they went, 
firing into every thick elump of trees or bushes, lest in 
their shadow lurked a stealthy foe. Finally they came 
to a place where two paths met. Close inspection found 
prints of lions’ feet in both. So it was decided to sepa- 
here rate, 

At the sound of a given signal, either party were to 
hasten to the relief of the other. The more experienced 
assumed the lead, and instrueted the others how to act 
in the perilous moment, , 

**Above everything else,” they insisted, *‘be calm ! 
And if you find yourselves in the presence of * his 
majesty with the large head,’ fall into a close, unbroken 
body. Start not off in flight. Death is the certain por- 
tion ofsuch. The lion knows not what to do with a solid 
body of men. They have been known to pace maijes- 
tieally before such a spectacle, endeavoring, by the force 
of their eye, to separate the cowardly and weak.” 

The two paths came together again, and the roar of 
the lions, with the prints of their feet, indicated that the 
den was situated up a steep and rocky. ravine. 

The horses must all be left, with five or six men, at the 
foot. Just before parting, a certain sign from one of the 
elders of the party showed it was the hour for evening 
prayer. Instantly all were upon their knees. 

To Abdallah’s heart, always inclined to devotion, the 
grandeur about him was as a temple, and the moon’s 
rays as the beams coming from the All-powerful One 
whose strength he felt must be given to weak man to 
enable him to cope with one of the most powerful works 
of creation. 

The passage up the ravine was attended with many 
difficulties. The way was rough and the number of 
bushes great. It was hard to keep together and dan- 
gerous to be separated. Abdallah received many cau- 
tions and remonstrances because of his impatience to 
advance. 

When the party had reached a level plateau the terri- 
ble ery, “‘ Dhere—there he is!” rent the stillness of the 
night air. 

Tt came from Abdallah, and. was followed by the 
bounding on to the plateau of a lion about ten rods 
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away from the party—a large black lion, the most | imagine you are going to frighten me as you do the crows ° 


dreaded because the strongest of all. 


majestic, he stood and glared at the party—his tail sway- 
ing from side to side in token of his wrath, 


A, Ribboned Sugar-cane, 


Powerful and | and jackals, 
tween us,” 


B, Violet Java Sugar-cane. Cc, Green Sugar cane. 


But you will find a slight difference be- 


Before the men were ready to pour the contents of 


D, Yellow Sugar-cane, 


A LUMP OF SUGAR.— THE SUGAR-CANE.— SEE PAGE 379, 


If he could have expressed himself, he looked as if his 
sublime audacity would lead him to say: 

“‘ What are you doing here, you miserably weak crea- 
tures, that one sweep of my tail overthrows ? What out- 
rageous stupidity is it that causes you to stand there and 
point your black sticks at me? Doubtless you fondly 


their “ black sticks” upon him, the lion uttered a deep, 


terrible roar. It was a sound like Gabriel’s trump, to 
awaken every dead feeling of fear that had ever existed 
in their hearts. 

One of the men, forgetting the good advice, and over- 
come with fright, threw down his musket and sprang 
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* away, endeavoring to reach an eminence whereon grew a 
tree. . 

But with one leap the lion overtook him, and with one 
blow of his powerful paw the man was laid senseless on 
the ground. 

Bang! went the report of a dozen muskets. To very 
little purpose, though, for when the smoke cleared away 
the care of the men not to hit their comrade had resulted 
in only wounding the lion. 

ile was lashing his sides with his tail. His mane was 
erect, and made his head look twice its natural size. 
His eyes were like two coals of fire. One paw was on 
the prostrate man, and, snarling and growling, he turned 
bak his lips and showed his teeth to their fullest extent. 

‘The men prepared to load again, when, to their horror, 
they saw the head of their comrade in the lion’s mouth. 

There was no use of firing again, for in killing the lion 
they would put an end to the life of their comrade. The 
only thing that could possibly be of any avail was to 
spring upon his back and plunge a dirk-knife in his 
heart. 

But this was a very dangerous thing to do. A mis- 
guided aim or a not sufficiently powerful blow would 
be errors pardonable only by death. 

There was but a moment to decide what to do, for the 
lion was rolling the man’s head with his mouth, and any 
moment he might decide to bring his powerful jaws 
together. Perhaps because time was so limited none 
were found to be able to collect their thoughts, in order 
to act, saving the young and impulsive Abdallah. 

Certain it is, before the others had time to draw many 
breaths he was seen on the back of the lion. The bright 
steel of his unused knife flashed in the moonlight and 
then descended to the hilt in the animal’s body. 


The lion dropped his first victim, feeling sure of being 


able to make asecond. He reared upen his hind legs, 
and was about to give Abdallah the embrace of death— 
the youth could even feel his hot breath against his 
cheek—when the dirk-knife accomplished its mission, 
aud the cruel monster fell over backward with a crash, 
and after a few convulsive shudders he was dead. 

The party gave themselves up to the wildest joy. Their 
wounded comrade was found to have sustained only a few 
external injuries. Abdallah was embraced by three or 
four ata time. They bore him on their shoulders. They 
made the lonely ravine ring with his name, accompanied 
by all the complimentary epithets their ingenuity could 
devise. They declared he should be their leader, who 
should conduct them back to their former possessions. 

In the midst of this delirium of joy, Abdallah noticed 
a change in the brightness of the sky ; the trees no lon- 
ger cast their shadows, and the stars appeared with great 
distinctness. The hour of midnight had arrived, the 
hour he had promised his father to return. But how 
could he go with only one lion found? It would be like 
Cwsar laying down his arms and only one-fifth of his vic- 
tory accomplished. The men would think it was because 
he was afraid of losing the honors he had so lately won 
in another encounter. Why shouldn't he keep on and 
have it said of him : ‘‘ There goes the man who, on his 
first hunt, killed five lions !” And if he was ever to be the 
leader of this tribe, would not such a name for bravery be 
of great value ? But an inward voice seemed to whisper, 
“Wisdom is of greater importance, and the wise man is 
the obedient man. My father listened to my wishes, and 
I thought, nothing could tempt me to disobey him.” 

If Abdallah could only have consulted the advanced 
thinkers of our day, whose noble dogmas seek to instill 
upon the mind that to obey is to make narrow the char- 
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acter, to warp the understanding, and generally degrade 
the man, it is not at all unlikely but he would have 
sought to elevate his entire being by as rigid a system of 
disobedience as most of the youth of the present day 
seek to put in practice. 

But he had nothing but the dictates of a noble heart, 
aided by the habits of a previously obedient life, and 
these helped him to make a greater conquest than of 
lions or of cities, for by them he was enabled to conquer 
his own spirit, which tempted him to prove faithless to 
his word and disobedient to his father. 

Giving a sharp whistle, he gathered his faithful ten 
around him, and proceeded at once to the foot of the 
ravine where they had left their horses. 

More rapidly than they had come did Abdallah and his 
companions journey home, for there was nothing to be on 
the alert for. The head of the family of lions had fallen, 
and the lioness with her young was somewhere in the 
ravine. 

On the border of a wood Abdallah called out : 

“Let us rest our horses here before we climb the 
last mountain.” 

Springing lightly from his saddle, he led his beautiful 
horse to a familiar brook near the path. 

The creature seemed to appreciate the kindness, for he 
uttered a low whinny of thanks, and put his soft velvety 
nose in his favorite place on Abdallah’s neck near his ear, 
as though there were unutterable things he would like to 
say to him. 

As for Abdallah, it was easier for him to believe and 
love God with his arms around Tabou’s neck, for how 
could any but an Allwise and Glorious Being have cre- 
ated such an animal ? 

In the midst of his drinking, Tabou started, threw up 
his head, turned his ears and shook his long tail un- 
easily. 

‘Beautiful one, does the howling of those miserable 
jackals disturb thee ?” asked Abdallah, patting his favor- 
ite on the head. 

But presently one of Abdallah’s companions said : 

** Hist! and, quickly putting his ear to the ground, 
said, ‘‘ There come a body of horsemen !” 

Soon there were distinctly audible sounds of hoofs, to- 
gether with men’s voices. 

Abdallah gave a whispered command that all remain as 
near together as possible in the shadow of the wood, so 
they might see and hear what they could of those who 
passed but not be seen by them. 

It was not necessary to hear much before being certain 
that the approaching horsemen were marauders or pira- 
teers of the mountain—men who lived entirely by 
plunder. Their boisterousness showed them to be partly 
under the influence of arrack. 

Abdallah gathered from their conversation that they 
were on their way to plunder his own tribe. 

His heart sank within him when he thought of his poor 
old father almost alone and defenseless. 

His first impulse was to dash out furiously upon them 
and do what he could toward impeding their progress. 
But one of his companions, drawing his attention to their 
superior numbers, entreated him to desist from such an 
undertaking. And it was finaliy agreed to allow the 
marauders to get out of sight. 

There was a shorter, though steeper, way. Abdallah 
and his companions could take this and arrive at his 
father’s tent soon after these wild sons of villainy. They 
could then come stealthily from the rear and attack them 
more effectively. 

But the steeper way proved wore than had been antici- 


si- 
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pated. A recent rain had turned it into the bed of a 
transitory mountain stream. Loose rocks and stones 
made the horses stumble and stagger. 

‘** We cannot go any further on this path. We must go 
back and follow after the marauders,’ cried one, whose 
horse had fallen several times. 

**What !” returned Abdallah. ‘And arrive in time 
only to find our tents pillaged and perhaps our friends 
and relatives murdered ? No, let us keep resolutely on. 
Perhaps we can do better to walk.” 

But Tabou, as if understanding his words, made such 
efforts to quicken his steps, and showed such displeasure 
whenever Abdallah attempted to alight, that he kept his 
saddle, knowing all his strength would be required in 
the approaching combat, which he now believed inev- 
itable. 

An exciting scene lay before them when Abdallah and 
his men gained the plateau where their tents were 
erected. 

The marauders had driven the women and children 
into a large sheep-pen, where a few were keeping guard 
ever them, while the others were ransacking the tents. 
Stealing up behind these four, they gagged them, and, 
freeing the women and children, left them to make their 
eaptors fast with ropes. This was done so quietly, the 
men in the tents were unaware of their presence. But 
when several of them came out with their arms full of 
booty, they were dispatched. A fierce conflict then en- 
sued between the survivors and Abdallah’s followers. 

If the marauders had not imbibed of arrack so freely 
the result of the fray might have been doubtful. But as 
is was, they were entirely vanquished. 


Abdallah tried from the very first of the struggle to | 


gain his father’s tent, but he was prevented from doing 
this until its close. Then he hastened, agitated with 
fear, to find what happened to his aged relative. 

There was literally nothing in his tent. His box con- 
taining his valuable papers; his few rugs and articles of 
luxury and convenience, had all disappeared, and the 
ground had been carefully dug up to gain any hidden 
{reasure there might be secreted within. 

He searched diligently in the adjoining tents, but 
everywhere he found similar marks of pillage and no 
traces of the missing one. 

At length he bethought himself of the enemies’ horses. 
He hastened down where they were tied, and found his 
father lashed to one. 

“Allah be praised! Abdallah, my son! Thy obedi- 
ence has saved us!” exclaimed the old man on being 
loosed. ‘‘My heart was near to breaking, for the vil- 
lains had all the papers by which thou couldst establish 
thy claim to thy possessions after my death. I saw no- 
thing before thee but a life of roving in wretchedness 
and poverty, and I groaned in anguish of spirit. How I 
eursed the miserable lion-hunt that had taken all the 
able-bodied men away, for I feared I had put thy obedi- 
ence to too great a test.” 

Faint gleams of dawn began to appear in the east as 
Abdallah and his father were speaking, and by the strug- 
gling light they perceived a wounded marander crawling 
with difficulty toward them. Exhausted with his efforts 
and loss ‘of blood, the poor wretch made a sign that he 
wanted to say something. 

Abou Taled and his son bent over him, and he said : 

‘We were to have bad much gold besides the booty 
for delivering you both into the hands of Priuce Ghelma. 
The people like him not, and their determination to re- 
store you to your rightful dominion has reached his ears. 
He therefore engaged us to bring him your heads that he 


might show them how useless would be their endeavors, 
If we had not waited for the booty, we should have been 
successful,” 


“‘Thou ‘dst better spend thy breath in praying for 


‘thy soul, base creature,” exclaimed Abou Taled, indig- 


nantly, ‘“‘rather than bemoaning the loss of ill-gotten 
gains.” 

‘* But I leave a large family of children with nothing to 
support them,” sighed the man. 

‘Tf the news thou dost impart prove true,” exclaimed 
Abou Taled, ‘‘ they shall be provided for! What name 
bearest thou? Where dost thou live ?” 

A smile of joy lit up the miserable man’s face. He 
made a desperate attempt to say something, but Death, 
the stern and relentless, refused to allow his victim an- 
other word ! 

* * * * * * 

Only a few moons waxed and waned before the aged 
Abou Taled and his son were reinstated in the munici- 
pality from which they had been ejected by fraud and 
violence. 

The old man desired no longer to mingle in the affairs 
of state, and at his request his noble son reigned in his 
stead, under the title of Abdallah the Obedient. 


A LUMP OF SUGAR. 


By Davip Houston, 


Suear, it is well known, exists in many varieties of 
form, each differing from the other in certain physical 
and chemical particulars ; but sweetness and ready solu- 
bility in water are two of its constant and most charactcr- 
istic properties. If we examine the structure of a lump 
of loaf-sugar, we find that it is built up of an immense 
number of small, sparkling, transparent crystals. Pro- 
ceeding to break the lump, we find that the particles are 
very easily separated, in consequence of which the body 
is exceedingly brittle. An explanation of this lies in the 
fact that the shining faces of the many crystals seen on 
both the fracture surfaces were planes of weak cohe- 
sion. To understand it more clearly, get some large 
crystals of sugar—such as are found in sugar-candy— 
and, with a knife-blade, attempt to split a erystal in dif- 
ferent directions. Now notice that there is one direction 
in which the crystal refuses toa@plit, while there is another 
directi n along which it will split quite easily, enabling 
us to remove again and again thin, shining layers from 
the crystalline mass. These cleavage planes, as they are 
called, are therefure surfaces of weak cohesive force, and 
hence the fissile character of all crystallire bodies. If, 
for the purpose of comparison, we here destroy the crys- 
talline structure of the lump of loaf-sugar, by placing it 
in a metal spoon and holding it over the flame of a lamp 
until it melts, we can see at once, upon an examination of 
the cooled yellow mass, the marked difference in physical 
condition existing between a crystalline and uncrystal- 
line variety of the same body. 

Sugar is highly soluble in water, but scarcely soluble 
at all in alcohol. It crystallizes from its aqueous solu- 
tion when slowly evaporated, forming oblique six-sided 
or four-sided rhomboidal prisms (Fig.1). They are 
well seen in the sugar-candy. Now let us fully under- 
stand what being soluble in water really means. If we 
put a few lumps of sugar in half a glassful of water, and 
keep stirring it with a rod, we shall see the lumps gradu- 
ally disappear, until, at last, not a particle of the sugar 
is to be seen. In fact, the crystals of the sugar have suf- 
fered most extreme subdivision, the separated particles 
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being so small that it is absolutely impossible to discover | sugar is made up of the solid element carbon, or char- 


The sub- 


their presence by any known optical means. 


stance, however, has undergone no chemical change; the 


sugar is still present in the liquid, as may be readily 
tested by the sense of taste, or we may bring the sugar 


FIG. 1, 


CRYSTALS OF SUGAR. 


back again to its original state by completely evaporating 
the water, thus compelling the little particles of sugar 
that are left behind to become gradually deposited, and 


these, wonderfully and definitely arranging themselves in | 


groups, form, as the liquid disappears, hosts of little 
similarly shaped crystals of beautiful form. The addition 
of a little salt to the original solution, it may be noted, 
renders the deposition of the sugar and the formation 
of crystals much more difficult, as salt readily combines 
with about six times its own weight of sugar, and forms 
a very soluble compound. The rapidity of solution of 
sugar, and all other solid substances, depends very much 
upon the state of division of the particles, as is exempli- 
fied by the more easy solubility of pounded loaf than or- 
dinary lump. A given quautity of water, however, will 
not dissolve an unlimited amount of sugar. If we still 
keep adding sugar to the liquid it will be found that a 
certain point is reached, beyond which the water can dis- 
solve no more, and any further additions of swgar will 
simply fall to the bottom of the vessel. The solution is 
then said to be saturated. Cold water dissolves three 
times its own weight of sugar ; hot water, a little more. 
‘Temperature, however, in this case influences more the 
rapidity of solution than the amount of substance dis- 
solved. A cup of hot tea, it is well known, dissolves 
sugar much more rapidly than a cup of cold tea. Fur- 
ther, it is found that stirring the tea also hastens the 
solution of the sugar. The reason of this is, that, the 
liquid being still, that portion of it in the neighborhood 
of the stationary dissolving lumps becomes fully satu- 
rated, and further solution is practically staid. By stir- 
ring it, fresh portions of the tea are brought into contact 
with the undissolved mass, and solution is speedily 
effected. By such means, then, our lump of sugar may 
be mechanically broken up, the process being so com- 


plete that the cohesion existing, even between its ulti- | 


mate particles, is overcome, and its molecules of incon- 
ceivable minuteness are separated one from another. 
Is it possible to still further reduce our lump of sugar ? 


We shall see. Chemists tell us that each molecule of! protoplasm. Imbedded in the protoplasm are the little 


| coal, and the compound substance, water. Water, as 
is well known, is composed of the two elementary 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen, in the proportion of two of 
the latter to one of the former. It is asubstance for which 
oil of vitriol, or sulphuric acid, has a strong chemical! 
affinity, as may be easily demonstrated by adding a few 
drops of the acid to half a wineglassful of water. The 
action of combination is so intense and energetic that « 
considerable amount of heat is generated ; so much so, 
indeed, that the glass becomes quite hot. This affinity of 
the acid for water may be taken advantage of in showing 
the chemical composition of sugar. Pulverize a lump or 
two, and place the powder in a large cup or empty mus- 
tard-tin, then pour over it a few drops of sulphuric acid, 
and observe the rapid change. The water in the sugar 
dissociates itself from the carbon, and unites energetic- 
ally with the acid, and at the end of a few seconds a black 
mass of amorphous carbon is all that remains of the 
sugar. The water may also be separated from the carbon 
in sugar by means of the force of heat. Pound up a few 
lumps as before, and empty the powder into a test-tube, 
flask, or other suitable vessel, and heat it gently over a 
lamp-flame (Fig. 2). The crystals break up, and the 
powder readily melts into a yellowish-colored liquid, and 
water, in the form of steam, is rapidly driven off. Con- 
tinuing the heat, more water is expelled, the liquid gets 
denser, and the color gradually changes to an orange 
hue, with little dark specks occurring here and there. 
| Eventually, however, the volume of expelled steam de- 
| creases, the mass swells, becomes quite black, and in a 
few seconds nothing more remains in the tube but a 
quantity of rather spongy-looking charcoal. 

It was thus easy, by the aid of chemical or heat force, 
to resolve sugar into its simple constituents, but all the 
manipulative skill of the chemist is unable to build up 
| sugar again from these elementary bodies. This proecss 
{can only be successfully accomplished through the 
agency of vegetal vital force. Green plants are specially 


FIG, 2.— EXPERIMENT SHOWING THE CONVERSION OF 
SUGAR TO CHARCOAL, 


concerned in the process. The soft tissue between the 
veins of a leaf is found when examined to be made up of a 


| great number of little, thin-walled cells, each full of the 
plastic semi-fluid substance, endowed with life, called 
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green grains called chlorophyll grains, which, during the ; fruit of the apples as a source of nourishment for the 
presence of sunlight, seem to take aa active part in the | young plants which will eventually grow from the con- 
work going on in the cell. Water absorbed from the soil | tained seeds. ‘Lhus we see that all our supplies of sugar 
by the roots of the plant finds its way into the leaf, and | must come from the vegetable kingdom, and that if we 
thence into these chlorophyll- bearing cells. Carbon | desire to obtain the maximum amount of sugar from any 
dioxide, always present in the air, also finds its way into | particular plant, we must wait until the plant has manu- 
the leaf through the pores or stomata, especially abund- | factured its full complement of reserve material, and 
ant on its under-surface, and thence also into the cells. | then extract it before the plant draws upon this supply 
Here, during the continuance of sunlight, the compound | for further growth and development. There are several 
gas is decomposed by the protoplasm, the chlorophyll | plants from the juice of which sugar is now extracted, 
grains, doubtless, taking an important part in the opera- | the principal of which are the sugar-cane, beet, sugur- 
tion. The carbon is then, under the same or similar in- | maple, sugar-grass and certain species of palms, Tho 
fluences, made to chemically combine with the water, | sugar-cane yields us, perhaps, the largest supply. 
and the result is generally the formation of starch, though | It is a stout grass, with a stem generally varying in 
sometimes of sugar. Upon examining a properly pre- | height from six to twelve feet, with a diameter from 
pared section of a recently active leaf under the micro-! one and a half to two inches, the nodes or knobs being 
scope, minute grains of separated by internodes 
starch may be seen im- varying in length from 
bedded in the chlorophyll 
grains. Their presence 
may be easily detected by 
eausing a weak solution 
of iodine to run over the 
section, when the starch- 
grains will instantly be 
stained a bright-blue- 
eolor. Starch is an in- 
soluble substance, and so 
long as it remains in this 
condition in the leaf it is 
unable to be distributed 
by the sap throughout 
the rest of the plant's 
body ; but under the in- 
fluence of certain forces, 
physical, chemical, or 
vital, it may be variously 
modified into soluble 
compounds, One of its 
forms of modification is 
sugar, and changes re- 


three to five inches; the 
linear leaves are three or 
four feet long, with stout 
white veins running par- 
allel with the length of 
the leaves. The stem ter- 
minates in a clustering 
head of small white 
flowers. It requires, for 
its successful cultivation, 
a rich soil in a tropical 
country, and is invariably 
propagated by cuttings. 
It is grown extensively 
in the West Indian Isl- 
ands; but it is said to 
be a native of the Old 
World, and although un- 
known to the Greeks and 
Romans, was cultivated 
im India, China and the 
South Sea Islands before 
the time of authentic his- 
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sulting in the formation OH, tory. It seems, however, 
ef sugar from starch take WATER that about three and a 
place in the leaf, and i half centuries ago the 
other parts of the plant’s + Spaniards brought it over 
body. Hence all green EARTH. to St. Domingo from the 
plants contain 9 certain Canary Islands, and from 
amount of some kind of FIG, 3,— DIAGRAM SHOWING THE CYCLIC CHANGES RESULTING thence it was transplanted 
: : , IN THE FORMATION, DECOMPOSITION AND RECOMPOSITION A 
sugar in their sap. The OF SUGAR. . to various other parts of 
table here given shows the West Indian Islands. 
(according to analyses made by Professor Church) the When the period arrives, or just immediately after the 
comparative amounts of sugar present in particular | expansion of the flowers, the sap of the stem is rich in 
parts of the following plants ; sugar. The younger, and therefore growing, portions of 
iit ; , ” a os the stem use up their supply of sugar for purposes of 
Best (root). : ; ’ " . 10.0 growth ; and hence, when the stems are now cut down 
Carrot (root) . . ; : , 4.0 near their base, the growing parts are cut off and re- 
Celery (leaf stalk) . ‘ ‘ ‘ « 29 moved, with the leaves ; injured parts are also carefully 
Date palm (fruit) . . . . . 54.0 removed, to prevent hasty fermentation in the juice. 
Grape vine (fruit) . ‘ ‘ : 18.0 The extraction of the sugar is begun by expressing the 
Bugar-cane (stem) ° ° . ° 18.0 < 


juice from the stalks, by passing the canes between 
heavy rollers. The collected juice is then heated with 
lime, for the purpose of removing the free acid, after 
which it is heated to 60° Centigrade (140° Fahr.), to 
coagulate its contained albumen, and thus prevent the 
fermentation which would otherwise take place. The 
clear liquid is next evaporated in open pans, and then 
crystallized in open troughs, in the meantime being 
briskly stirred. A solid (raw sugar) separates from the 
molasses, which is next strained and then dried in the 


This sugar (with other substances) is used by the plant 
as a material for the construction of its tissues. When 
it is formed in any considerable excess of the present 
needs of the plant, it is generally stored away in particu- 
lar parts of its body in anticipation of future wants. 
Thus in the sugar-cane it is deposited in the stem, to be 
used by the plant in the exhaustive period of flowering ; 
in the bulbous roots of the biennial beet as an accumu- 
lation of food for its second year’s growth ; and in the 
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sun, in which condition it is generally imported into this | luxury, and its importance in domestic economy cannot 


country. 


possibly be overestimated. Even in countries where it 


In the process of refining raw sugar is dissolved in | is not obtained in a separate form, it is eaten extensively 
water, to which is added a little lime, ground bone-black, 
and albumen (such as the serum, or watery portion, of | 


bullock’s blood). 


It is then boiled by steam, which 


causes the albumen to coagulate, carrying with it tire | 


impurities in the juice. 
colors it, but the clear liquid is made to pass through 
a filter of animal charcoal, which completes the decolor- 
ization. The juice is next evaporated in pans, in vacuo, 


The bone-black partially de- | 


which reduces the boiling-point of the liquid from 110° | 


C. to 65° C. (230°—149° Fahr. 
run into coolers, and well stirred ; it is then poured into 
molds, where it cools slowly, and becomes in a short 
time white, sparkling, crystalline sugar-loaves. Sorghum, 
a sugar-producing plant, has at times been largely culti- 
vated in this country, but the results have not encouraged 
its general adoption. 

Great supplies of sugar are also obtained from the 
beet plant, which is extensively cultivated for this 
purpose in Europe. The bulbous roots, which, on 
the average, contain about thirteen per cent. of sugar, 
are from three to six inches in length; but it has been 
observed that the smaller the size the greater the pro- 
portion of sugar. It requires, for its successful cultiva- 
tion, a deep, well-drained soil, with an abundance of 
soluble potash salts ; but the presence of common salt in 
the soil renders difficult (for reasons previously stated) 
the crystallization of the sugar from the juice. Hence 
the great loss occasioned by growing these plants for this 
purpose upon soil near the seacoast. About September 


the roots are removed from the ground, stripped of their | 


leaves, and stored away in pits. Much care is required 
to prevent the roots from sprouting before being sent to 
the works, as this would, of course, occasion considerable 
loss of sugar. The process of manufacture is, in the 
main, almust identical with that pursued in the treat- 


ment of the sugar-cane, with this exception, however, | 
that the juice of the beet-root being sticky, its extraction | 


is usually effected by maceration instead of pressure. 
There are several varieties of sugar, but the three prin- 
cipal kinds are cane, grape and milk sugar. The sweet- 
est variety is cane-sugar ; it crystallizes in oblique six or 
four-sided rhomboidal prisms, and emits a phospho- 
rescent glow when struck, rubbed or broken in the 
Zark. It is 1.606 times heavier than water, and turns a 
ray of polarized light 73° 5’ to the right. It is ‘princi- 
pally derived, for commercial and domestic purposes, 
from the sugar-cane, beet and sugar-maple ; but it occurs 
in smaller proportions in the juices of other plants. 
Grape-sugar is twenty-nine times less sweet than cane- 
sugar, and is found plentifully in the juice of all suecn- 
lent fruit. It is readily formed from starch in the plant 
or animal body. It may also be easily produced from 
this same substance in the laboratory by slow boiling in 
dilute acid, and is sometimes prepared from paper, 
cotton and linen rags, and even from sawdunst, by the 
same process. Very large quantities of grape-sugar, or, 


The resulting syrup is | 


air, thereby polluting it. 


in fruits, and other kinds of vegetable and animal foods. 
It is one of those foods which are necessary for the main- 
tenance of heat throughout the system. The heat is 
generated by the burning or oxidation of the carbon- 
aceous compound in the presence of a constant supply of 
free oxygen in the blood, kept up by the repeated in- 
draughts of air into the lungs in breathing. Under this 
influence of oxidation the sugar is broken up, the oxygen 
nnites with the carbon, and forms carbon dioxide, and 
the water is liberated. According to Dr. Frankland, ten 
grains of lump-sugar, when burned in the body, produce 
heat sufficient to raise 8.61 lbs. of water 1° Fahr., which 
is equal to lifting 6,649 Tbs. one foot high. The gaseous 
carbon dioxide—or ‘‘ carbonic acid gas ”— is absorbed by 
the blood as soon as generated. The blood finds its 
way to the lungs, into the air-cells of which the gas is 
diffused, and from thence it is expelled in respiration. 

We have now seen (Fig. 3) that sugar is a readily soln- 
ble and highly crystallizable organic compound, manu- 
factured by plants from carbon derived from the carbon 
dioxide which exists as an animal impnrity in the air, and 
water obtained from the soil; that when eaten by animals 
it is burned in their bodies, thereby producing much 
heat, the oxygen necessary for the process being supplied 
from the air; and also that the gaseous product of com- 
bustion, carbon dioxide, is expelled by the lungs into the 
And we have further seen that 
the oxygen thrown off by plants, when building up the 
molecular structure of sugar from carbon dioxide and 
water, is taken up by animals to enable them by oxidation 
to pull down this same structure, and reduce it again to 
the two original and simpler inorganic constituents— 
carbon dioxide and water—and that this operation is ne- 
cessary during life to enable them to keep up the tem- 
perature of their bodies. 
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THE destruction of beautiful wild birds for milliners’ and 
jewelers’ uses has gone on in every part of the world, until now, 
alarmed at their growing searcity, even in remote regions, a uni- 
versal protest is being heard, Even in India and China certain 
birds of fine plumage have been almost exterminated. The Gov- 
ernment of India has just enacted laws to repress this frightful 
waste of innocent and beautiful bird-life. ‘‘Tho facts that have 
come to light,” says The Times of India, “ regarding the wholesale 
slaughter that has been going on are almost incredible. For 
example, the Commissioner in Scinde has reported that in a few 
days’ time no fewer than 30,000 black partridges have been killed 
in certain parts of the provinces to supply the European demand 


| for their skins, The wholesale dealers in feathers have thus been 


as it is now called, glucose, are made in this country, and | 
used with cane-sugar to form the cheaper grades of sugar | 


sold in the stores. 

Milk-sugar is found in the miik of all the mammalia, 
but, of course, in varying proportions ; cow's milk eon- 
taining 5.1 per cent., and woman's milk 6.9. It may be 
obtained in its characteristic rhombic crystals by slow 
evaporation. It is not so solulie in water as either cane 
or fruit sugar, and is also less sweet to the taste. 
Sugar is universally used as an article of food or 


responsible for a terrible amount of damage—rollers (blue jays), 
golden orioles (mangoe- birds), hoopers and other beautifully 
plumaged birds, all being bought up by them in any number. 
During the breeding season the devastation has been terrible, the 
gunners and trappers going forth and ruthlessly killing the cocks 
for the sake of their fee*liers, while they have not scrupled to live 


| on the hens and the young, even the eggs being made an article of 


diet. Paddy-birds, flycatchers and other insect-destroying birds 
suffered especially, so that no small amount of harm was being 
wrought to the cultivators of the soil.” ‘lhe law now designates 
close seasons, when it will be criminal to kill, or even to have in 
possession, any of a list of birds, which embraces nearly all the 
land birds and game fowls of India, 


In Tie Forum for last December, Mr. Park Benjamin gives a 
summary of what has been done toward: facilitating communi- 
eation between ships at sea, A steamship in the midst of a fog is 
almost utterly cut off, and all her splendid mechanism is helpless. 
Signals by sight ara useless, and those by sound are almost equally 


| 80, Since they are confusing in direction and muffled in volume. 


How to transmit messages, or at least warning of presence, from 
one vessel to another!in defiance of thick weather, is a problem 
worthy the greatest and most humane minds. Two methods of 
establishing communication at sea have been proposed, we are 
told, One of these is partly electrical and partly acoustic, and 
the other wholly electrical in character. The frst system has been 
experimented upon by Professor Lucia J. Blake, and, to some 
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extent, by Mr. Edison. Its general plan is as follows: Any sort of 
sound-producing apparatus, such as a whistle or fog-horn, is 
arranged to produce its blasts under the surface of the water, 
wherein the sound-waves will travel in all directions with a velo- 
city four or five times as fast as in the air. There is nothing elee- 
trical, therefore, in this part of the contrivance. The receiving 
apparatus is to consist of a tube extending down through the ship, 
and open below, so as to become filled with a column of water, 
into which some of the sound-waves seen. In this tube is to be 
arranged a telephone transmitter ( contrivance ordinarily 
talked into), which will take up the sound which has 
through the water and electrically transmit the signals through a 
wire to the eaptain’s eapin or other quiet room in the ship, where 
an ordinary telephonic reeeiver is provided, at which instrument, 
during night and thick weather, some one is constantly to listen. 
Professor Blake states that signals have thus been sent between 
boats a mile distant, through a rough sea and a dense fog, and 
that the sound of a bell has been heard over a distance of one and 
a half miles, around three or four turns of a river, when entirely 
inaudible thro the air. Mr. Edison’s plan, so far as it has been 
made public in the newspapers, 5, oma to involve very much the 
same idea as that of Professor Blake. Nothing could be elearer 
than the distinguished inventor’s elucidation of what he intends 
to accomplish, but no results are at hand other than 
a general statement that ligible m. have been trans- 
mitted over a distance of a mile through water of a Florida 
river. The second syetem is that ayy po by Professor Alexander 
Graham Bell, and, as already stated, pen electrical. He sug- 
gests an insulated wire, to be e with a dynamo on board 
ship, and trailed for a considerable distance astern. The electrical 
circuit from the dynamo to the ex end of the wire, or metal 
plate thereto attached, is compl back to the vessel by the wa- 
ter. The other pole of the dynamo mayte eonnected to the iron ship 
herself. The reported theory of this arrangement is that when 
the current in the above circuit is interrupted by the making of 
signals, currents will be induced in a similar circuit established 
on another vessel, and that the variations produced in the second 
circuit will affect a receiving telephone-included therein, so that 
signals will there be reproduced. Of the two systems thus briefly 
outlined, that attributed to Professor Bell is the most promising. 
The objections to the acoustic plan, as Mr. Benjamin points out, 
are many and serious. The motion of the vessel herself, the con- 
stant vibration of the hull, due to the moving machinery and im- 
pact of waves, the groaning and ereaking of the ship’s frame, and 
other unavoidable noises always present in a vessel in a sea-way, 
and intensified in stormy weather, will affect the delicate mechan- 
ism of a telephone transmitter, and tend to so confuse and obscure 
the signals reeeived as to render them unintelligible. 


A new form of telescope object-glass has been described by 
Dr. Pickering, of Harvard. The peculiarity of this glass is, that it 
can be transformed at will from a ‘‘ photographic ” to a “ visual ” 
lens by simply turning over the erown-glass lens and changing its 
distance from the flint-glass lens. For this purpose the erown- 
glass lens, instead of being made nearly equi-convex as_wsual is 
made with one side much more convex than the other. When the 
telescope is used for visual work the more convex side of the 
crown-glass lens is turned toward the flint and the two are 
brought nearly into contact; to fit the lens for photography the 
crown-gilass lens is tarned over and separated from the flint lens 
by the distance that is found necessary to make the color-correc- 
tion right for photography. In an object-glass of the ordinary 
construction this separation of the lenses would rain the ecor- 
rection for spherical aberration ; in the new form this is not the 
case. The Clarks have made for Professor Pickering a lens of 
this construction with an aperture of thirteen inches and a foeal 
length of fifteen feet, which performs admirably, both visually and 
photographically. 


Two or the professors at McGill University, in Montreal, are 
conducting & series of important observations upon the tempera- 
ture of the earth at different seasons and under diverse circum- 
stances. | Similar observations have been made elsewhere, and the 
depth at which the temperature remains uniform at all seasons is 
known for various points in the United States, but has not hitherto 
been determined in Canada. The chief interest in these obser- 
vations ig from their bearing on agriculture. It is important to 
know the exact condition of the earth as to warmth at all depths 
in which vegetable growth takes place, and the effects on tem- 
perature of snow, moisture, density of soil and geological for- 
mation. This depth is about five feet. A Mag sar wire is sunk to 
this distanée, and upon it, at intervals of six inches, are soldered 
iron wirés and joints formed, These are connected with similar 
joints in the observatory, and these, with @ thermo-dynameter, 
which indicates the degree of heat by deflection of a needle as 
soon as the electrical circuit with the earth is complete. 


In a recent letter to the London Times, Professor Max Miller 
contends against the view set forth by Professor Sayce in his 
address to the Anthropological Section of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science that the original home of the 
Aryans was not in Asia. Professor Sayce, following Dr. Schrader, 
of Jena, and other German scholars, transfers the original home 
of the Aryan stock to Scandinavia or Lithuania, Canon Isaac 
Taylor has supported Professor Sayce's views in a paper read 
before the Anthropological Institute of London. 


Amon the most interesting of the reported utterances of Pro- 
fessor F. W. Putnam, Curator of the Peabody Academy, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., at a late meeting of antiquarians in Cleveland, was 
his announcement that ancient skulls from Ohio show, beyond 


mea that the Mound-builders were allied to the tribes of 
exico and South America, These are short-headed races, the 
breadth of wnose skulls is more than three-fourths their length. 
Out of 1,400 skulls from burial-places near Madisonville, more 
than 1,200 were of that type. gg? beg thus points to the cor- 
rectness of the generalizations of the late Colonel Whittlesey that 
the Mound-builders advanced up the Mississippi Valley to South- 
ern Illinois and Ohio, and were afterward driven back by the 
more warlike tribes of the lake region. The fact that the Southern 
tribes in America belong to a short-headed race, while the Northern 
tribes are long-headed, and that_there is a corresponding division 
between the races in Southern Asia and those in Northern Asia, 
also has great significance in indicating the early lines of migra- 
tion from the Old World. In this eonnection it is interesting to 
know that the Great Serpent in Adams County, O., has been 
reseued from obliteration, and restored to its original dimensions, 
and will be preserved. It is now the property of the Peabody 
Academy, through the generosity of a society of ladies in Boston. 
This mound is a very impressive object, as it winds, for 1,300 feet, 
up the stde hill over ng Brush Creek, 100 feet below. It was 
fast going to destruction. The zeal of the Boston ladies is having 
effect in Ohio, and organizations are beginning to move for the 
preservation of other monuments of this interesting civilization. 


A curntous and interesting inquiry is proceeding in Noles and 
Queries and other English journals, as to which was the mother 
city of Ameriea ; i. ¢.,from what city did the first European settlers 
of the United States come? The originator of the inquiry is in 
favor of mouth, as being the city or town of Sir Francis 
Drake, of Sir Walter Raleigh, the founder of Virginia, and to 
some extent of the Pilgrim Fathers (who called New Plymouth 
after that port), but invites discussion as to the possible claims of 
other European towns, ete. The subject is of interest to Ameri- 
cans, and probably will excite some debate. If this claim is es- 
tablished, it will enhance the interest Americans will take in the 
tereentenary celebration of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
which is to be made at Plymouth some time this year. 


It was a theory of the astronomer Arago that the zodiac was of 
Egyptian origin, and he thought it a very ancient conception. It 
has sinee been proved that the form of the zodiac upon which 
Arago founded his conclusion was only of the Ptolemaie Age ; but 
earlier than this is a zodiac discovered at Tanis (the ancient Zoan), 
where many engraved gems and carved boundary-stones of a far 
more remote antiquity show that the signs of the zodiae, as 
known to us, were also known tothe Chaldeans, It is evident that 
from an early period the division of the heavens into twelve parts, 

ided vee by twelve constellations, had been in use among the 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 
Wovuxn the pugilist be classed as a “ mill ” operative ? 
To MAKE & long story short—Send it to the editor of a news- 


“Attrrie Burlington poy gave, as the definition of cupidity, 
* love-siekness.” 

Tax latest British warship cost $4,500,000. It was almost as 
expensive as a private yacht. 


Ir seoms as if the bread-and-pastry cook might not inappro- 
priately be termed a doughmestic. 


Twere is one kind of vice which never sticks to young people 
enough to hurt them, and that ie adwice, 


Tae dog that goes without a muzzle in New York to save a 
trifling expense is penny wise and pound foolish, 


Sue—“ Why, Charlie, what a pile of ‘letters! Biliets- dour, I 
?” He‘ Not at my time of life, my dear. Billies over- 


Rice-srrps sell for twenty cents a dozen in°Georgia. The 
— sportsman down there can have pretty good luck for a 
r. 


“Yoo had better ask for manners than for money,” said a 


dandy to a beggar. “LEasked for what I thought you had most 
of,” was the keen refort. 


Sax —‘I like this place immensely since they have the new 
French .’ He (weak in his French, but generous to a fault) 
“ Waitah, ig chef for two!” 


CARLYLE says: ‘A man who sings at his work is a good man.” 
Maybe so. But we have noticed in the case of a musquito that 
when he sings a serenade to you at night he is after your blood. 


Jonrs—“ Have you a family, Mr. Smith ?” Smith —“T have two 
daughters.” Jones —‘‘ Have you no sons ?” Smith (sighing heav- 
ily)—“I have no sons to perpetuate my name. It will die with 


” 


me. 

Tue cashier of a business house in New York finds that the 
following notice, posted in front of his desk, serves a useful pur- 
pose: “ Never address your conversation to a person engaged in 
adding figures. There is nothing so deaf as an adder.” 


Happy Aut Rounp.—Hushind —“ If you only had the ability 
to cook as mother used to I would be happy, dear. ” Wife—“ And 
if you only had the ability to make money enough to buy things te 
cook, as your father used to, I, too, would be happy, ve 


EFFIE DEANS. 


“ EFFIE DEANS, 


FROM THE PAINTING BY SIR J. E. MILLAIS, 
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“YOLUME XXxV. 
Numsxy 148, 


OUR LITTLE LADY.—Coxrorep Puate, FActna...........++ 
FRANCE’S BULWARKS...... naliak ct ip ee rhe ehh ek 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Inside the Fortress : of Verdun, 387. Ex- 
tending the Outworks of Paris 388. | efensive Works at Fols- 
bourg, 389. The Fortress at Verdun, 392. French War Balloon, 
393. Interior of War Balloon, -’4. Dynamite Rocket, 395. Map 
of the French System of Defense, 397. 
HUNTED DOWN. Ixuusrration... (ain cw eloanice’ 
MY ENEMY. By CHARLES LoTiN Hitprera. en oe 
ILLUSTRATION—“ The man approached and laid his hand 
heavily upon my aati r. In another instant he was sprawl- 
ing avong the bramble 6 ofa dry ditch near at band, where I 
had thrown him,’ 401 


WOLF-HUNTING IN RUSSIA. ILLCsTRaTIon ... 


THE ROTHSCHILDS AND THEIR MILLIONS 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Jewish Street, Frankfort, Showing Origi- 
nal House of the Rothschilds, 405 Mayer Amschel Roth- 
schild, Founder of the Binki: g House, Frankfort; Original 
Rothsenild Hou<e, Frankfort, 408 Salomon Rothschild; 
James Rothschild; Baron Carl von Bothschild, 409. Natban 
Mayer Rothschild, Founder of the London House; Sir An- 
thony Rothschild; London Rothschild on 'Change, 412. Baron 


James Rothschild; Anselm M. von Rethschi'd; Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild, 413. Baron Nathaniel Mayer de Rothschild; 
Tomb of the Rothschild Family, in the Jewish Cemetery at 
P re-Lachaise, Paris, 416. 


TO ONE WHOM I LOVE. POEM. By J. 
——** YEARS SINCE LAST WE MET.” By ANNIE WEST... 


ILLUSTRATION.—“‘ There rose suddenly to Robert Lang- 
land’s view the face of the only woman he had ever loved, In 
one hand she held up the long skirt of her riding-dress, in 
the other, the unluck,; shotgun,’ 417. 

WAYS AND WORDS OF AMERICAN LAWYERS. 
TITrcoMB . cae 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —*' A detective, who happened to be pass- 
ing, concluded the pot had been stolen from the hotel. He 
followed the judge a few rods, and then tapped him on the 
shoulder,’’ 420. ‘‘In the midst of her story, sh- suddenly 
broke off, exclaiming: ‘Take them eyes off mv, Mr Choate, 
or I can’t go on!’ ’’ 421. “* Kick that rascal out of the office! 
He lies in his words and looks.’ The man hastily left the 
office without a word,” 424. ‘“** He told me he was guilty, and 
so Il opened the window, and advised him to Jump and run, 
Iie took my advice,’ 425 


By Mary 


WOMEN OF INDIA—MOHAMMEDANS. By 8. F. Norrts.. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.— Mohammedan Woman of the Khojah 
Sect, Bombay; Woman of the Porah Sect, Bombay, 428. A 
Mohammedan Girl; A Mohammedan Dancing girl, Luck- 


now, 429. 
UNIVERSAL GENIUS i ene ; 
THE TWO CHILDHOODS. I.uivustrarion 
THE MIDNIGHT WEDDING, By Mary A. Dentson 


ILLUSTRATIONS. —** All was silenre save the voice of old 
Clum Kda Was sitting up in her bed. * How came I in 
this dress ? Who put this vail on ? It is all so strange,’ ’’ 433, 

TIRED OF WAR’S ALARMS. ILLusTRATION .... endens 
THAT ECCENTRIC ENGLISHMAN. By Noe. RuTHVEN.. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —*“ *I bought a cane from an Arab boy who 
was belaboring the jackass that he roie on out to the Pyra- 
mide. It was covered with Arabic inscriptions,’ ’’ 437. **The 
traveling Englishman is a most amusiug person. The loud- 
est pattern: in clothes, the thickest-soled shoes, the headgear 
unique, the beard a outrance, and the pipe always en évi- 
den ¢”’; **The seedy passenger jumped from his seat, and 
striding over to us, demanded: ‘ Who's talking tiger?’ This 
was my introduction to a very wealthy English baronet,” 440. 
“It was the son of Lord Chief-jusiice Coleridge who re- 
paired to a garden party in a humming suit of cro-s-barred 
tweed, a pot-hat, trousers tucked up, and a colored shirt’’4 
“He washed the cup and saucer after eacu meal, and bore 
them to his apartment with a caution that was a source of 


delight to his sable waiter,’ 441 
TO MARGUERITE. POEM. By L. W. Lype.............. 
“THE ANTIQUE.” GRANDMA TELLS HER 8TORY. By 
M. D. Bring....,.... ; : 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —* ‘Betsy,’ says he, a-leanin’ his head agin 


the back and lookin’ comfortable in his shirtsleeves —‘ Betsy, 
old woman, what would comin’ home be without this ‘ere 
cheer to rest in—eh ?”" 444. ‘* Wal, soon as he spied that 
table, he says to me, says be: ‘ There, inadam — there’s some- 
thing I like the looks of first-rate,’ ’’ ‘‘Sa)s I, ‘Bessie Jane, 
where did you get that table? It's as old as the hills, and I 
used to have one amazin’ like it.’** 445. 
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MADAME DE ST. BELMONT’S DUEL.... 


ILLUSTRATION.—‘**‘ You thought, sir, I make no doubt, 
that you were fighting with Le Chevalier de St. Belmont. It 
is, however, Madame de st. Belmont of that name who re- 
turns to you your sword,’ ”’ 448. 


PRINCE LUCIFER, By Erta W. Pierce. 
To XXVI... 
ILLUSTRATION. —“ On a ptle of soft rugs sat a woman play- 

ing with a heap of sea-shells, I looked, and recognized the 
isiand ghost. Both her face and hair were as white as hoar- 


frost,”’ 449. 
A BLACK FOREST MAIDEN. By R. Epp.. 
tuuustRation. By 


YOUNG MOZART AT THE ORGAN. 


CaRL HERPFER............... 
THE LOVE-LETTER. Ituusrration. By WorTHMtLien.. 


KIANG-SHI. ASTRANGE PHASE OF CHINESE SPIRITUAL 
BELIEF. By Epwarp Greey 
ILLUSTRATION. —‘* ‘ My beautiful one, you whom I love so 
truly, must drink of this.’ ‘\o,’ she cried, retreating from 
him, ‘Iwould rather suffer through a thousand cycles than 
make you what I am,’ ”’ 464. 
LEFT UNTIL CALLED FOR. By Sregtia B. Epcecomne. 
ILLUSTRATION, —“ Janet removed the layer of wool belong- 
ing to the trunk standing near her. The next moment she 
had started to her feet like une who had just received a vio- 
lent shock,’’ 465. 
BUENOS AYRES. By LE. C.. 


ILLUSTRATION-.—El Cabildo and Pl: Za Y ic! ori: Railro: “" 
Terminus and Bay; Florida Street, 468. Geieral View, 469, 
The Cathedral; North Americau Church; Teatre Alegria, 472. 
A Gaucho; Game seller, 473. Street Scene; Mate and Bom- 
billa for Drinking Paraguay Tea, 476. A Stagecoach Cross- 
ing a River, 477. 


Cuaptrers XXIII, 


ILLUSTRATION, 


LAUGHTER. By AusspuRN TowNER...... Sasa tnaplaawescasd 
A CAUTION TO THE UNWARY. Homorovs I[Luustrration. 
PAJARITA. By BE.Lue C. GREENE 


ILLUSTRATION. —*‘ In the broad, low doorway stood a young 
girl not more than sixteen years of age. She leaned with 
c.reless grace, her bare feet crossed, her arms hanging at 
her side,’’ 481. 

EM SHS BAUGABLG RAPT: oviviccas sie scicecaaskeddonse 


ILLUSTRATION.—Running the Rapids, Ausable Chasm, near 
Lake Champlain, 484. 

AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN EGYPT. 

CuHaILe-LonG, MINISTER TO CoREA...............-..... 


ILLUSTRATIONS. —Mehemet Ali Firing on the Mutineers, 485. 
General H H. Sibley; General William Wing Loring, 468. 
Colonel C, Chaillé-Long, 489. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH NO MAN’S LAND. 
IN a sian ck cen tx Cad on ek aw de SUR Tas Tee 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—*‘ A good change ot ‘peckshot scattered 
the venomous reptile into atoms’’; “I poured a big handful 
of its contents into his throat, and he greedily swallowed it,” 
493, “Though it was scarcely daylight enough to see a face 
in the glasses, old and young of-both sexes Were astir and 
handled them with childish joy”; ‘*The ferocious animal 
was by far the largest specimen I ever saw anywhere, either 
alive or stuffed,’’ 496. 


By Cononet C. 


By Avuaust 


A WINTER PATHWAY. Ixtusrration. Drawn sy L. 
PLS vk ped ee nis inn dkdt pee eblaneitic ehh edad beeen 
FOR HIS SAKE. By Fr, B ‘i jutwneede and tecetheeh oe , 


ILLUSTRATION,—‘‘ I remember that I looked back when. I 

reached the yard, and waved my hand to my liitle girl, 
thinking how sweet and fair and gentle she looked,’’ 497, 

AN ACCOMPANIMENT. I.uustration 


THE CAPTAIN'S “SCARE.” AN ADVENTURE IN BUL- 
RG BE PON obec kn dnvcctevesiwseaun 


ILLUSTRATION.—‘“* Up started, right in front of us, with a 
hoarse, bellowing roar, a huge, ‘black, horned head, * 601. 


THE TURNING-POINT IN THE GAME. Ixtvusrration. 


HOW THE AIRS WERE DISCOVERED. By WriutaM Ack- 
SD, #a SeeUaeh 6 bub Gh eihay64 whee saben dd eeask es 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — _ Experiment ‘Demonstrating how yo 
monta Gas may be Obtained; Experiment Lllustrating the 
Use of the Pneumatic Trough, 505 One of Priestiey’s Ex. 
periments with Hydrogen; Priest'ey’s Discovery of Oxygen; 
The Preparation of Sulphureted Hydrogen, 508. Apparatus 
Used by Scheele and Figured in his Treatise, 509. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE ...........c00.0-eeeeeees 
ENTERTAINING Rca stentsaves eevee $0 0edepveeaad 


CROSBY'S VITA IZED PHOSPHITES 


A vital principle from the brain of the ox and the em- 


bryo of the wheat and oat, 


Formula on every label. 


For 15 years has been a standard remedy with all Physi- 


cians treating mental or nervous disorders. 


It aids in’ the bodily and wonderfully in the mental 


growth of children, 


It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, or 


over-exertion ; 


rejuvenates weakened vital powers. 


It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, Emily Faithfull, and 


thousands of brain-workers 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West amen dames 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by druggists or mail, 8 
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